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INTRODUCTION 


Several hundred pastors o£ various Protestant groups have con- 
tributed to the conclusions o£ this volume. They present a wide 
range o£ practice and opinion. The significance of the study, how- 
ever, lies in the dual fact that a large proportion of them acknowl- 
edge confusion and doubt regarding the ethics of much that they 
seem obliged to do, and that the seminaries in which they were 
trained do not make such provision for training in professional 
ethics as might help modern ministers to recognize and solve the 
ethical problems inherent in their relations to one another, to 
their parishioners and to the general public 

There arc many, of course, who fed that discussion of their 
private practices regarding fees, rebates, the marriage of divorced 
men and women or the unqualified, the discipline of church 
members, the selection of sermon topics, participation in civic 
controversies, and the like is impertinent and irrelevant. These 
are in the minority, however, and the proportion of those who ex- 
press serious concern and sincere desire to set their houses in bet- 
ter order is too large to ignore. Some seem quite sure that their 
practices are above reproach. Others, whose practices are identi- 
cal, have misgivings about them, and are eager either for greater 
insight or for the moral support of their fellow ministers in ef- 
forts to put all their professional behavior above suspicion of 
self-interest or sharp practice. 

Needless to say, this volume^ makes no pr^ence at solving 

iTTie study here reported was earned out by I>octor F. F. Mueller under the 
direction o£ the Kesearch Department of the Y^e University Divinity Sdiool and 
in cooperatioin with ten d^k^cal seminaries and thdbr alumni. Hie original 
tnonogi^^ on which -this report is based is a dissertadon presented for the de- 
gree ^ Ikictor of Philosoirfiiy in Yale University under the title “The Ethical As- 
pcGls^ ^ MteKarial Praedee^^' 1936. 
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moral problems or of providing specific standards or codes of 
ministerial practice. It assumes no position of moral superiority. 
It reports what minis ters themselves are doing and thinking, and 
it propounds for discussion the very queries they are raising. 

Ten theological seminaries co-operated in the gathering of the 
data on which this volume is based, circulating the questionnaires 
among thdr al umni, and fur nishin g information concerning their 
own methods of teaching ministerial ethics. These wer^ in al- 
phabetical order. Auburn Theological Seminary, Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Berkeley Divinity School, Biblical Seminary, 
Qjlgate-Rochester Divinity School, Drew Theological Seminary, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg), Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, Lutheran Theological Seminary (Mt Airy), 
Yale Univeraty Divinity School. The graduates of classes 1901- 
1930 residing in New England, New York, and New Jersey re- 
ceived the questionnaire, and replies came in from a total of 886 
men, or 59 per cent. Of thes^ 823 were usable. In addition, about 
100 ministers were interviewed and careful stenographic notes 
of these conversations were made. These served both to check 
the validity of the questionnaire and to supplement it at points 
where the |^ve and take of face-to-face discourse was needed to 
bring out &cts and opinions. The results were classified in such 
a waj as to compare the replies from different seminaries, differ- 
ent denominations, different sections, and different age groups. 

The body of material brought together from these sources con- 
(me o£ the first and most extentive efforts to provide for 
Bunisters a basis for a professional code and for theological schools 
a bads for a course in ministerial ethics. 

Without dd)ating for the moment the value of codes, one may 
with interest the rductance of ministers to develop standards 
of professional conduct. The ministry has rtxjts as old as medi- 
cine, but the physicians were the earliest of professional groups 
to devise a code fer their own guidance. Nothing approaching 
^isisjcfeal code has been evolved by other professbnal groups 
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but such codes exist in law, teaching, and business, and numerous 
books and articles have dealt with the subject of professional prac- 
tice of members of other groups. 

The backwardness of the ministry in devising codes may be 
attributed to several causes. For one thing, the ministry has tra- 
ditionally been thought of as a divine calling rather than as a 
profession, and therefore not subject to human standards. In the 
second place the subject matter of ministerial practice is itself 
largely concerned with moral problems for which theology is 
supposed to afford solutions. Dealing thus constantly with the 
moral problems of others, the minister might be suppo^d to be 
able to handle his own. Finally, among the Protestants many 
divergences of practice have grown up, owing to widely different 
social conditions, such as the manner m which the minister is 
supported. This has led to differences in viewpoint as to the 
justification of such practices as the acceptance of perquisites, 
making a general code impracticable. 

These same underlying causes doubtless account for the almost 
total absence of teaching regarding ethical practices. Although 
courses in professional ethics are offered in 8 per cent of schook 
of education, 41 p,c. of schook of architecture, 17 p.c. of business 
schools, 84 p.c. of schook of dentistry, 56 p.c. of schools of jour- 
nalism, 67 p.c. of law schools, 43 p.c. of medical schools, and 91 
p.c. of schook of nursing,^ in not one of 57 theological schook in- 
vestigated by the Study of Theological Education^ was any course 
in ministerial ethics then foxmd.® More extensive study of the 
work of the ten seminaries cooperating in this investigation re- 
vealed that professional ethics is dealt with cmly incidentally and 
quite superficially in other related courses. It is not surprising, 

^These figures are from “Etiiics in the Teaching Professioii,'" by Doctor T.^ D. 
Martin, reported in the Research Bulletin of the National Education Assodadon, 
VoL IX, No. 1, January, 1931, p. ii. 

^his fact was determii^ from a study d the original data gathered by the 
Stutfy (d Theological £dacati<m imder the <firectioa d Ik>ctor Mark A. May. 

'^n rpsx 1933 I>octor Ai^ur £. Holt gave a cmirse in vocational ethics at 
CMcago Soninary. This induded a section on ministerial ediics. 
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therefore, that the mini sters who supplied the ioformation re- 
ported in this volume were frequendy lacking in senativeness tc 
what constitutes an ethical issue and quite as often at a loss as tc 
what would consdtute an ethical solution of the problems oi 
which they were aware. 

Under the circumstances one might have expected that con- 
ferences for minis ters and the meetings which ministers arrange 
themselves for the discussion of their local or denominadonal 
difficulties and plans would have given time to ethical issues of 
ministerial practice. Here again, however, there has been almost 
a total disregard of such issues. 

This volume is not offered as a test in ministerial ethics. We 
are not a> presumptuous as to try to educate our fellow ministers 
in the rightness or vsurongness of their professional conduct. We 
do feel, however, that they are enrided to the judgments of sev- 
eral hundred representative clergymen on the ethics of many con- 
ventional practices. Possibly a few will gain courage from know- 
ing that the consciences of others are troubled and may be led to 
attempt some form of concerted action which would bring out 
into the open a number of sore spots that are now concealed by 
silence or under the weight of custom. Possibly some enterprising 
group or individual may be tempted to gather the extentive case 
material that would be required for an adequate treatment of 
such proems in the seminary curriculum. 

Hugh Hartshobne. 

Fbeuerick F. Muruer. 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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PRACTICES AND OPINIONS 




Chapter I 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

The Federal Coxmcil of Churches of Christ in America, through 
its Committee on Marriage and the Home, issued a statement 
under date of April lo, 1933, emphasizing the minister’s respon- 
sibility for the success of the marriage relationship. The state- 
ment, entided “Safeguarding Marriages,” begins as follows: 

Most couples are married by clergymen. This is true even 
of many who approach marriage without definite Christian 
convictions, and is explained by the fact that for centuries 
marriage has been a concern of religion. Doubdess also these 
people go to the minister because they fed that marriage is a 
relationship of the most sacred character. The part which the 
minister plays in the event brings him into an influential and 
responsible relationship with the new family. 

This statement goes on to urge ministers to give educational 
preparation for marriage and to hold interviews with those con- 
templating marriage in which,^ among other things, the sex re- 
lationship be adequatdy discussed and hdpful literature pro- 
vided. It is stated that marriage should not be solemnized for 
strangers and that ministers have a responsibility to give later 
pastoral service through “organization of classes or ddbs for 
young married people in the churches.” 

It is not our purpose to argue the ethical validity of the portion 
taken in this statement, but to report what ministers actually do 
in the matter and to reveal the conflicting motives which seem 
to be in operation. Whether to perform the marriage ceremony 
in a given case is not always easy to decide. Some ministers prefer 
to fall b^ on some general nde, such as “marry no stranger^” 

3 
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or ^‘marry any who have a license.” Others are not satisfied to 
follow cither extreme, but take the time to study each case and 
even to aid couples contemplating marriage by careful instruction 
in the basic facts on which a successful union depends. 

In the marrying of persons who have been divorced, no general 
practice prevails. Again, some take one extreme position and 
marry no divorced persons, and others go no further than to note 
the fact that one or both parties to a new union have been di- 
vorced. Presumably these wide divergencies in practice arc to be 
expected in so controversial a matter, especially in view of the 
growing tendency for those seeking a marriage not sanctioned by 
the church to go before a justice of the peace whose concern is 
purely legal. 

While confusion of thought on the subject is thus partly ac- 
counted for, it is not so easy to explain or justify widespread 
thoughdessness and indifference among the clergy with regard 
to what constitutes their obligation to the church, to society, to 
the individuals concerned and to the families they may establish. 
It cannot be denied that self-interest, as represented in fees, is a 
fzetoT in the case tending toward laxity of standards. But apart 
from this conflict of interest and duty, there is also a frequently 
expressed feeling of hopelessness as to the possibility of even 
approximating the high standards of marriage upheld by the 
church. Secular pressures cannot be counteracted by anything an 
mdividual minister may do. The problem is getting out of hand. 

To what extent any or all of these various explanations and 
justi&ations dE existing practice are warranted can best be de- 
l^t^ after the whole situation has been reviewed. Let us get be- 
fore us a few facts as to the prevalence of various practices in 
tiie matter c£ marriage, preparatbn for marriage, and the marry- 
of divorced individuals, together with the attitudes of min- 
isters toward these practices, and then we ^11 be in a position 
to itKjuke as to possible ^eps toward the improvement of tl^ 
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First Marriages 

As pointed out in the Introduction, the facts reported in this 
volume are derived from interviews with a hundred clergymen 
mainly in the northeastern part of the United States, and from 
questionnaires from 823 clergymen, the graduates of tea semi- 
naries, residing in New England, New York, and New Jersey. 
Each seminary invited the co-operation of its own alumni of the 
classes of 1901-30, and the resulting returns show no evidence 
of any type of selection which would cast doubt on the repre- 
sentative character of the replies. We have a cross section of the 
practice and opinions of the better trained ministers of the North- 
east, and we will treat our returns in this way without constantly 
repeating the statement that they are returns from precisely so 
many individuals. 

At some points the graduates of the several seminaries differed 
so radically in practice or opinion that the facts are reported by 
seminaries. This may excite some curiosity as to why these differ- 
ences occur, and lead to fruitful thinking as to the social and 
theological origins and justifications of many clerical practices 
which at first sight may appear imqualifiedly unethical. 

With this introduction let us turn to a consideration of minis- 
terial practice regarding the performance of the marriage rite in 
the case of those who have not been married before. 

A complete summary of the varying practices is given in Table 
reference to which will show that there is no general policy 
governing the ministry of even one denomination. 

Marriage of Church Members Only 
A very small number (2.5 per cent) marry church members 
only, although a large number express their judgment as in favor 
of this policy. A few have arrived at the convictiba that the 
church should forbid its pastors to officiate at weddings of non- 
members— an attitude representawi in the fijfowing statanent: 

I am mcreasingly compiled to the befief that our whole 
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TABLE I 

PRACTICE OF MINISTERS IN MARRYING PERSONS 
WHERE THE PROBLEM OF DIVORCE IS NOT INVOLVED 


>1 tn 


ill 






Bangor (Cong.) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


57 

52- 

18 

5 

XX 

Hartford (Cong.)* 

. . 

43 

38 

42. 

4 

15 

Yale (Cong.) 

, . 

51 

39 

44 

6 

30 

Gettysburg (Luth.) 

. . 

56 

33 

33 

6 


Mt. Airy (Luth.) 

5 

60 

45 

42 - 

3 

XX 

Auburn (Presby.) 


61 

40 

37 

I 

31 

Berkeley (Epis.) 

15 

x6 

Z2. 

37 

II 

IX 

Colg.-Roti. (Bapt.) 


63 

51 

32. 

5 

18 

Drew (Meth.). .... 

X 

68 

59 

aa. 

4 

2^3 

Bib. Sem. (Tnter-denom.) 

3 

69 

58 

36 

3 

8 

Average 

2-5 

55-4 

43-7 

34-3 

4.8 

XI .2. 


Meaning o£ columns: 

I. Marry chorch members only: never marry persons who arc not church mcm- 

bas,** 

%. licieTO suffici«it for members: marry any persons belonging to my church, 
without any question as to their fitness, provided they arc legally eligible/' 
license sufficient for all: *1 consider a license from the state sufficient evidence 
c^fitnes.** 

4- Interview w determine fitness: “Before agreeing to marry a couple I ask them 
qu^dons about their ideas, fitness and hopes, and if sadsfied, 1 marry them." 

5. Ihvesdgadon to determine fitness; “Before agreeing to marry a couple I in- 
vesdgace the facts as to their fitness and do not depend upon their own 
statements/* 

Eepc^ing standards fitness: “My standards of fitness for marriage, on 
which I base my agreement to marry a couple, are as follows/’ 

as follows: QF dm Congregational ministers, graduates of Bangor, 

residing in New England, New York and New Jersey, who filial out questionnaires, 

57 pee cent many any persons belonging to thek church widiout any question as 
fittmss, provided di^ are fcgally cHgfidc,* 52. px. consider a license 
1^ suffickat evi^nce for ^ etc. SfiniLarly read figures fc»r each 
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system is at fault, and it is my judgment that ultimately the 
church must insist upon its ministers functioning only when 
one or both of the parties are connected with the church. 
Personally I would welcome regulations forbidding our clergy 
from participating where parties are not church adherents. 

Others believe that the minister should confine his services to 
church members for the reason that his usefulness depends upon 
the personal contact he has with his people and also because this 
would avoid evils which accompany the marriage of persons 
whom he does not know. We quote from a pastor on this point: 

The minister should confine his service to members of his 
church. I am not selfish in that. I would be glad to do any- 
thing for any one, but my usefulness depends upon my in- 
timacy with my people. I cannot be of help to a person whom 
I do not know. I marry people whom I do not know, but do 
it reluctantly. A student came to me and asked me to marry 
him to a young woman whom I did not know. I did so and 
learned later that something was off color with the marriage. 
The family was not in rapport. The marriage has since gone 
on the rocks and there is a divorce. If I had insisted they 
could not be married by me because they were not members 
of my church, I would have felt better. 

Another group would not limit their marriage services to mem- 
bers of their own church, but think they should refuse to officiate 
at weddings of persons who do not believe in Christ and who are 
not sympathetic with the work of the church. As one pastor put it: 

If people do not believe in Christ I would ask why they 
come to the church to be married. Why not go to the justice 
of the peace? If I marry people in the name of Christ and 
they do not believe in him, I would question whether their 
vow is sincere. 

Quite the opposite view is taken by many clergymen who do 
not hesitate to marry strangers where the prdblem dE divorce is 
not invohredi In tim case of some pastors, a large numtor of their 
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weddings arc performed for people whom they do not know. 
Typical comments indicate the practice: 

Most of the marriages I perform are outside of my own 
church members. I suppose that is true of all the preachers 
in this city. 

Perhaps 50 per cent of the people who come to me to be 
married are other than my own people. I do not ask ques- 
tions of those who are not divorced. If they have the license 
I marry them. Once in a while I do question them, as in a 
case of imbecility. 

Occasionally the pastors make some pretence at being selective 
regarding marriage of strangers, but the standard does not appear 
to be very high. The following quotation is illustrative: 

I don\ marry those who come in from the street. If they 
can show papers and bring witnesses I will. I will not furnish 
witnesses. They must have two witnesses who know the con- 
tracting parties. 

A few clergymen, however, insist on knowing the persons 
whom they marry or at least that they have a recommendation 
from some one known by the minister. A pastor in a downtown 
Brooklyn church says on this point: 

I never marry any one unless they are known to me or are 
recommended by some one I know. Being in a city church 
one would have all kinds of “rifi-rafl^^ coming to him if he 
did not have such a principle. They can lie all they please on 
the license and the city derk looks only for a fee. 

In scane rural sections it seems to be only a rare occurrence for 
strangers to request the minister to officiate at weddings. Men in 
small communities testify further that their people “want to go 
into the larger cities to get married. They like to go away, get 
married secredy, and then amic back to announce it.” 

/ Tbe feict that thm rural people go into the cities tor marriage 

for the city pastor who is 
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located in the vicinity o£ the town clerk’s oflSce, It was stated that 
“often people ask the town derk where to go to get a minister. 
If one Is in with’ the clerk, he is more apt to get weddings.” 

It appears that when strangers come asking for marriage, the 
dergy respond favorably for the most part 

Furthermore, when people come from out of town for mar- 
riage, they seldom give the minister previous notice of their com- 
ing. The request is made that the ceremony be performed im- 
mediately. Under such circumstances apparently most of the clergy 
marry these persons without questioning, other than to find out 
whether they have been divorced. There is some testimony on the 
part of a few, however, that they will not marry couples under 
such conditions. Typical viewpoints are given herewith. 

Ordinarily I will not marry a couple who come for im- 
mediate marriage. I would like to know more about the situ- 
ation and I make an investigation in almost every instance. 

I don’t want anything to do with hasty marriages. I would 
rather marry a divorced couple that I know something about 
than a boy and girl whom I know nothing about. 

The clergy also testify to the fact that when they marry people 
unknown to them they probably unite some persons who fail in 
the relationship. A few ministers recite instances of having united 
persons in marriage, when they felt such persons would probably 
not make a success of their new venture. Two cases will serve as 
examples: 

A girl from . . . came to me to be married one day. She 
was a foreigner and was twelve years did. The mother ws^ 
with her. I said, “Aren’t you pretty young to be married?” 
The mother answered, “She has a sister who y^s married 
when she was younger than that” I marifed them. Ma)he I 
shouldn’t 

An elderly man in . . . asfc^ me to marry him to a girl 
from another state. They IkuI corre^jondad. The girl was a 
youngster add wh^ ?he arrh^ w^ undeckied. She was cry- 
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ing and didn’t want to get married. The mother said she felt 
like spanking the girl. I married them and they got along all 
right 

The Consideration of Fitness for Marriage 
Questions of fitness for marriage are cx)nsidered by nearly 
one half the clergy in the case of persons who are members of 
the church concerned, although on this point there are wide dif- 
ferences as between certain denominations. The graduates of 
Berkdqr (Episcopal),^ Hartford (Congregational),^ Yale (Con- 
gregational)^ are far more frequently concerned on this point— 
that is, a significantly smaller proportion are willing to marry 
any one without considering their fitness— than are the graduates 
of Drew (Methodist),^ Colgatc-Rochester (Baptist),^ or Auburn 
(Presbyterian).^ 

Nearly half of the entire group regard a license from the state 
sufficient evidence as to fitness for marriage. That is, they accept 
the standards set by the state in practice even though in theory 
they and the churches they represent avow a higher standard. It 
is interesting to note a trend toward greater stricmess among the 
younger men. Not only do fewer of the youngest group consider 
a license as satisfactory evidence of fitness, but more of them hold 
interviews to discover the "'ideas, fitness, and hopes” of those seek- 
ing to enter the marriage relation. 

One might perhaps expect some differences in practice among 
ministers serving downtown city churches, suburban churches, 
and rural parishes, but the location of the church seems to bear 
no rdation to the prevalence of interest in fitness. 

A number of arguments are presented in justification of the 
laractice of following the legal standards rather than a higher 
standard set by the church. As one pastor stated it: “The min. , 
ister cannot perform the marriage ceremony for any one as a 

nmne of the dencHtnixiatioii in parffinthescs docs not mean that the semi- 
In qnesdem is necessstrily exclusively (lenominadonal in character, but that 
^ dcnntsinattcHi nam^ in each case are included in the 
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minister. He is in reality a civil official when joining a couple in 
matrimony.’^ The contrast between this view and that of the 
Catholic Church is obvious. 

It is also stated that the pastor has no responsibility in the mat- 
ter and that the entire obligation is on the state. If a minister re- 
fuses to marry a couple, these men argue, the couple will go to 
some other clergyman or to a dvil official and thus society is not 
helped by the refusal. The following statement is representative: 

I believe the responsibility for determining fitness for mar- 
riage belongs to the state. All people licensed by the state 
will be married by some one and in the end society is no bet- 
ter because I refused to marry couples whom I deemed unfit. 

Moreover, these pastors consider that they do not have a right 
to judge as to the fitness of a person, if the state has once issued a 
license, and if the case is not contradictory to Biblical teaching. 
Two comments are sufficient to illustrate this attitude: 

I am more than ever convinced that I should not pry 
around into their past with embarrassing questions. I am not 
a judge as to their fitness if the state has issued them a 
license. 

How can I question the fitness for marriage of a couple if 
the Biblical teaching is followed and the state permits? 

Furthermore, the view is presented that it is futile for the min- 
ister to attempt to influence strange couples who already have 
been issued a license, and that to refuse, or act as a judge, might 
work definite harm to the church or create a feeling of resent- 
ment. 

Occasionally the clergy admit that when the license from the 
state is accepted as an adequate standard they sometimes marry 
persons who should not be united. Said one pastor, typical of sev-, 
eral: 

If th^ have a Bcens^ I m^ry them. Laws are terribly lax 
about allowing certain persons to get a Ik^nse; One of the 
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most awful thing s I do is to unite persons who I know won’t 
make a success of it. I think other ministers do the same. I 
can’t feel it is very much of a divine transaction. At other 
times, however, I believe it is a divine imion. 

While some pastors indicate that they would like to discover 
whether couples are worthy of marriage, they feel it is almost im- 
possible because of the difficulty and embarrassment in question- 
ing strangers. Some of the young clergy think older men might 
be able to hold such interviews and perhaps give instruction, but 
that they in their youth and inexperience cannot talk on such 
personal matters. Their attitudes are shown below: 

Under present practice the opportunity for a pastor to as- 
certain much about “their ideas, fitness and hopes” is exceed- 
ingly limited and must of necessity be superficial. Many, in- 
deed most, of those seeking the minister’s services are strang- 
ers. The minister must rely upon the statements contained in 
the license. It is far from satisfactory. 

I haven’t presumed to instruct or preach or offer as much 
advice or suggestion as I feel an older man might. As you 
go farther along into life you naturally are in position to do 
more of that. 

Neglect, for one reason or another, of the whole problem of 
fitness for marriage, of standards which should be maintained, 
seems rather widespread. Nevertheless about one-third of the 
l^ors do hold interviews of some kind to determine fitness, 
which means that they do not accept the state license as sufficient 
evidence of qualification for marriage. This group considers that 
the Christian minister has another standard than that of the 
state and that he is not imdcr obligation to marry all who make 
the r«iuest of him. One pastor says: 

A man is legally the agent of the state, but he is not under 
obligation to any or every couple who comes to him with a 
liceose. The Chri^ian man dbiould be governed by his 
. ; , l^dence and the tteching of his Ma^er, 
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Marriage in Case of Pregnancy 

If ministers are requested to oflSciate at a wedding when preg- 
nancy is involved, they will usually respond under certain circum- 
stances. One pastor requires a doctor^s written statement testifying 
to the condition of the girl. He says, “If a girl is pregnant I will 
marry her, but I must have the doctor’s written statement that she 
is pregnant. It is not up to me to make the investigation.” 

Others feel that some of the clergy attempt to bring about mar- 
riage in every case of pregnancy and they are not in agreement 
with their fellow ministers on this stand. They take the view 
that it is often a great mistake to force such a marriage unless 
love is present. Statements of this view follow: 

You perpetrate a greater wrong if you put together people 
who are not mated. The stigma upon illegitimate children is 
pretty much gone today, is it not? We don’t make them 
legitimate by marrying the parents. If they are children of 
love it is all right but if children of passion it is a different 
thing. If you tie those people who hate each other, that is 
terrible. Instead of the baby drawing them together it is the 
cause of endless reproach never completely forgotten or for- 
given. 

I have never had occasion to marry a runaway couple. I 
married a boy and girl who were caught. The mother 
brought the two into my presence thmking she was doing 
her bounden duty. I tried to get the woman’s anger to cool 
and to put the love of God into her. The next day I had a 
talk with the boy and girl separately to try to find if they 
had any love for each other. I finally married them. 

Pregnancy of the girl does not justify marriage even though 
the groom is responsible. Sometimes the groom should not 
marry the girl even though he caused tf^ pregnancy. Two 
wrongs do not always make a right. 

Standards of Fitness 

In view ot the voxkty of practice r^^dmg marriage, the 
dcTgy wore sdbed to Indicate on the qp^^oimair^ thdr standards 
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o£ fitness in this matter. Only 21 per cent responded to the re- 
quest. When we note, however, that more than two-fifths (44 p.c.) 
state that a license is a suflScient standard and that only about a 
third (34 p.c.) hold interviews, this small response is understood. 

As to the nature of the standards set forth, a part of this group 
again re-emphasizes the view that a license is the only require- 
ment needed. In other cases, such general terminology is used 
that one cannot determine whether the minister’s standard is 
satisfied by a mere casual look at the candidates, or whether he 
seriously goes into the various phases of character and personality 
necessary for a successful marriage. Typical statements follow: 

Religious, mental and physical competency. 

Moral responsibility, age, health and mentality. 

Must be mentally responsible. 

Reasonable assurance that the man will be able to support 
a wife, that they know each other and that there are no physi- 
cal handicaps. 

Proper age, legal requirements fulfilled. If I think they 
will be better olf married than singly I marry them. 

A few of the clergy suggest somewhat more specific require- 
ments. A number are given to illustrate: 

SufScient maturity, mutual acquaintance, seeming love, 
purpose to form a life union, sanity, no known venereal 
disease, racial compatibility, religious agreement or intelligent 
ccmviction, f^ospect of economic sufficiency or capacity, and 
will to thriifo 

No strangers unless they have witnesses whom I know. 
Careful as to age, minors, disparity of age, ability to establish 
a home, employment, etc. 

That they love each other; that they are mindful of the 
heavy responsibilities, economically, socially, and spiritually 
; wMchare involved in the act 

]| I ‘ I . I afe) tevc a rather frank talk on matters both physical and 
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spiritual. I always touch on the matter of birth control. If 
persons concerned arc not willing to talk, I generally refuse 
to marry them. 

A few of the lists of standards are given in sufficient detail to 
suggest that at least some definite questions would have to be 
asked and a serious discussion engaged in, if the standards are 
applied. We quote from one who lays down seven requirements 
and he says that "all of these are equally important.” 

1. Parents* knowledge and consent (in most cases). 

2. Discussion on the sexual relationship, with a competent 
individual. 

3. A reasonable period of engagement or companionship 
(six months or over). 

4. Emowledge of creating a family budget. 

5. Where necessary— to j^liate with the same church. 

6. Knowledge of the value of religion in the home and 
church membership. 

7. Duty and necessity for establishing a family and home 
life. 

After the admission of one pastor, however, we are not quite 
certain how seriously the standards listed should be taken. He 
states his demands in these words: 

Not too great disparity in age; good health, including 
medical examination; minimiun of difference in social bar- 
riers such as race, religion, etc. For example, I have always 
attempted to emphasize upon a Protestant-Catholic couple 
the difficulty of overcoming these barrier^ and urge them to 
go either Protestant or Catholi<^ if possibly before marriage^ 

Then he closes his statement in the following manner: "I ad- 
mit I am rationalizing under this question, for I have no rigid 
rules.” 

Preparation of People for Mtariage 

A few men, though^ s^m to be taking the marriage problem 
^rioudy by prejparing tbebr yemng pec^e for it. One pastor re- 
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ports his standards as ‘health, employment, education, religion, 
finance, and home life*” Then he adds, ‘"I have been giving a 
course of six lessons to marriageable young people entitled, 
Treparation for Marriage/” A second says he has given four 
addresses to his “older young people’s society” on the subject of 
marriage. He has gone into the sex and birth control questions 
and has given them the names of several physicians whom he 
trusts, and from whom they may secure more specific informa- 
tion. But on the whole, the clergy do not seem to be making an 
adequate attempt to prepare their people for the marriage rela- 
tionship. 

It has just been stated above that there are a few ministers who 
give information to their young people concerrdng sex and birth 
cx>ntrol, or they make arrangements with physicians so that 
proper knowledge can be secured. The Committee on Marriage 
and the Home in the Federal Council agree with the position of 
this group and declare that much of the maladjustment in family 
life today is due to ignorance of the sex relationship. They are 
also of the opinion that the pastor can help people gready in this 
matter through providing literature and instruction. Their state- 
ment follows: 

Studies in unhappy marriages and the experience of family 
consultation institutes reveal that ignorance and maladjust- 
ment of the sex relationship appear in most cases. The pastor 
cannot be certain that those who come to him for marriage 
understand these vital relationships which God Himself has 
ordained and sanctified. If there is inadequate understanding 
the pastor may render to the new family a service of the 
greatest importance through the instruction which he gives 
them. Literature that will help the young people in the new 
adjustments of marriage should be at hand.^ 

As to the extent to which this information is given, one clergy- 
man who instructs his youth believes that today almost all of tixe 

I > qtKmsd the of tfe® chapter. 
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younger ministers provide instruction for their people. Our in- 
vestigation has not confirmed his view. There are many who do 
not consider themselves as being responsible for educating their 
people in these matters. They state that the responsibility for 
initiative on this question is upon the people rather than the min- 
ister. They say further that since so many persons who come to 
be married are strangers, and because of the usual nervousness 
accompanying a wedding, it is next to impossible to provide in- 
struction. Typical statements are given herewith: 

I have never felt any responsibility in this matter as a min- 
ister. If a young man should come and say he has venereal 
disease, I should tell him not to marry. But I have never felt 
called upon to give sex information to couples being married 
and I personally should resent it. 

I have never given sex information. In general I have 
never considered it my responsibility. Individually, either sex 
might ask questions, but no questions have been asked of me. 
The initiative on this question probably should be taken by 
the people getting married, but they are so concerned about 
other things that they do not think of that. If people are 
members of the church and know the pastor well, they might 
be able to confer with him as an old friend- It probably 
would be a wise thing to give this information if it could be 
brought about, but so many people are strangers and there is 
a ra^er strained situation when people come for marriage. 
They come with their witnesses usually without giving previ- 
ous notice and want the ceremony performed immediately. 

Moreover, some of the clergy indicate that they do not know 
how to provide instruction on sex matters, while others state that 
people are already informed on these topics. It is likewise argued 
that for pastors to attempt to give this information would prd> 
ably work more harm than good. These views are represented 
below: 

I do not give sex information. I v^as never asked about it 
by my own people and I don’t how k can be given. I 
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assume that most people feel they are pretty well informed 
on the subject and it is a difficult question to be handled by 
pastors. Wouldn’t it do more harm than good to give such 
instruction? I do know one Congregational minister who 
gave information to yoxmg couples on birth control and the 
people deplored it. He was a student in the seminary and 
lost his job. Occasionally, but not very often, I am asked 
point blank about the problem. In such case, one has to speak 
on it. My seminary never touched the question. 

For the most part there seem to be very few men who give sex 
information and not many more who feel any responsibility to 
do so. 


Makriage of Divorced Persons 

To what extent are divorces the outcome of the rather lax prac- 
tices which have just been described? To what extent is this 
growing tendency due to circumstances over which the minister 
has no control? Is divorce a necessary and often desirable solution 
of an impossible marriage situation? Have divorced persons no 
rights in a future marriage relation? Here again there is conflict 
between state standards and existing church standards as well as 
discrepancy among the various denominations. Does the problem 
of the marriage of divorced persons have an ethical aspect of suf- 
ficient importance to demand attention from religious leaders? 

As in the first half of this chapter, we present the current prac- 
tice of clergymen and their opinions as to its necessity, wisdom, 
and fairness. 

Five general types of practice are followed. At the one extreme 
is the group which refuses to marry any divorced persons, while 
at the other extreme are those ministers who marry any persons 
making application. Between these two positions arc men who 
follow the Biblical standard,® ue,, they will marry the innocent 

®For lie Biblical grounds, the statement was made in the questionnaire, 
"Adultery and desertion.” The Presbyterta standard (The Constitution of the 
FM^^fterian Church m the IJ. $. A., C 3 ba$>. 24, VI, 1924, p. 102) reads "adultery, 
orsiidi wilftii 4 csmm as can no way be remedi^ by the church or civil 
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party if a divorce has been granted for the cause of adultery or 
desertion. A second type of practice between these extremes is 
that of the clergy who marry persons divorced on other than 
Biblical grounds^ if such persons are the innocent parties. To il- 
lustrate this practice, if a divorce has been granted two people on 
the grounds of “incompatibility” or “mental cruelty,” these min- 
isters are willing to marry the innocent person. A third practice 
between the extreme positions is that of those who marry the per- 
son alleged to be the guilty party if there is evidence which in- 
dicates the person would establish a satisfactory home. 

Since (with the exception of the refusal to marry any divorced 
persons) there is considerable difference among the denomina- 
tions with respect to this practice,^ the facts are given in detail 
in Table II. Here is shown the percentage of pastors following 
each of the five types of practice. 

Refusal to Marry 

Very few men (3 per cent) refuse all divorced persons who 
apply, which is the first kind of action. There is no significant dif- 
ference in denominational practice in this matter. 

Those who adhere to this practice, that of refusing to marry 
any divorced persons, are men who feel deeply concerned about 
the divorce situation. In some cases they have attempt^ to de- 
termine who are worthy of remarriage, but have felt very much 
confused about the whole problem. Anything they do seems un- 
satisfactory and involves them in situations which conflict with 
their conscience. Feeling that it is impossible to learn the facts 
through questioning or investigation, this group has finally de- 
cided to make no further attempt at discrimination, and to refuse 

trate.’’ The United Lutheran position (Mnutes of the Seventii Bkmual Cdgavm- 
tion of the U. L, C. A., 1930, p. 112) reads “adultpry and maUdous desertion ” 
In replying to the questionnaire^ a few ministers erased the word “desertion,” in- 
dicating “adultery” as the only valid ground for divwe. 

■inasmuch as all Episcopsd clergy m»st secure permistion from thdbr Bishop 
before marrying any divorced persons, their practice does not appear in tiie table 
or disCQstion. 
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TABLE II 

PRACTICE OF MINISTERS IN MARRYING DIVORCED 
PERSONS 



1 

BIBLICAL 

STANDARD 

INNOCENT 

OTHER 

THAN 

BIBLICAL 

1 

i 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Baagof (Cong.) 

z 

II 

2-5 

52 

IZ 

Hartford (Cong.) 

z 

7 

34 

48 

9 

Yale (Cong.) 

5 

8 

z6 

47 

14 

Gettysburg (Luth.) 

. . 

50 

36 

14 

. . 

Mt. Airy (Luth.) 

I 

58 

32- 

7 

I 

Auburn (Presby.) 

3 

30 

40 

XX 

5 

Colg.-Roch. (Bapt.) 

3 

zz 

33 

2-3 

19 

Drew(Meth.) 

6 

44 

36 

II 

3 

Bib. Sem. (Luter-denom.). 

6 

54 

2-3 

9 

9 

Average 

3-1 

^1.6 

3 I -7 

15.8 

8.0 


Berkeley Divinity School (Episcopal) is not included in this table since an 
Episcopal rector is not permitted to marry divorced persons 'without first referring 
the case to die Bishop for approval. 

Meaning of columns; 

I. None: *1 do not marry any divmrccd persems/' 

X. Biblical: *1 marry persons who have been divorced on grounds of adultery 
and deserdon (Biblical) only, provided they are the innocent parties. 

3 . Innocent other dian Biblical: ‘1 marry persons who have been divorced on 

other than Biblical grounds if they are the innocent parties.’* 

4 . Guilty: marry the persons alleg^ to be the guilty parties if I have evidence 

t^t leads me to beueve they would establish a satisfactory home.” 

5 . Any: “I marry any divorced persons who come to me.” 

Read table as follows: Of the Congregational ministers, graduates of Bangor, 
residing in New England, New York and New Jersey, who filled out questionnaires, 
z per cent do not marry any divcMrccd persons, ii p.c. follow the Biblical stand- 
ard, etc. Similarly read table for each seminary. 

Omission of decimals in percenti^ results occasionally in totals of 99 p.c. or 
101 p.c. instead of 100 p.c. 
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to marry all divorced persons. The following statement illustrates 
the position: 

Formerly I did not marry divorced people. Then I broke 
my rule by marrying a woman whose former husband said 
she was innocent, -^er that I questioned them and have 
been marrying every one who seems to me to be innocent, in 
case the divorce was secured on the ground of adultery. But 
I think I am about through with it. Most every one says that 
was the case and I rather favor not marrying them. I found 
myself to be a second-class lawyer. I am not going to ask 
questions hereafter, and I may not marry them. The responsi- 
bility lies with the contracting parties. When we know, 
which we seldom do, it puts us in a bad position. I favor not 
marrying them unless I know the circumstances. If I know 
the persons I may marry them, but my questioning does not 
get the truth. We have to do something to discourage this 
divorce business. Marriage has gotten to be very much of a 
joke. 

The Biblicd Standard 

A larger group of the clergy (32 per cent) adhere to the second 
type of practice, the Biblical standard. In this procedure there is 
considerable diflEerence among denominational groups. The semi- 
naries having graduates adhering to this practice most strictly arc 
Mt. Airy, Biblical Seminary, Gettysburg, and Drew, whose per- 
centages run respectively 58 p.c., 54 p.c., 50 p.c., and 44 p.c. The 
Congregational groups have the fewest men checking the practice, 
Hartford having 7 p,c., Yale 8 p.c., and Bangor ii px. Auburn 
men are in the middle ground with 30 p.c, and Colgate-Rochester 
with 22 p.c. The difference between the practice of the uppermost 
(Mt. Airy 58 p.c.) and the lowest (Hartford 7 p.c.) groups is 
very marked and highly reliable.^ There is likewise a signiScant 

®The difference betiveen Mt. Aij^ and Hartford is 7.B S J). A difforcnce 
3 times its SJD. or standard error signifies that the two gronps cotK^rned would 
continue to be distinguished in at least 998 out rooo similar studies. If the dif- 
ference were 2.5 times its Sui>. the chaiices dE there being a real dificrence would 
be abmit 994 in 1000. A ^b^emnce <rf 7.8 SJD. is far beyond the limits of influence 
by chance toors. 
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difference between Ml Airy (58 p.c.) and* Auburn (30 p.c.) men.® 
Apparently observance of the Biblical standard is a satisfactory 
procedure for a considerable number of the clergy (32 per cent). 
One pastor says that "‘Biblical principles need not be changed.” A 
second reports that his experience has taught him “to confirm this 
practice and its wisdom, in even more absolute strictness and em- 
phasis than was taught at the seminary.” A third states: 

Some of us thought the church’s ideas about divorce were 
“old fashioned”; now I find myself in entire accord with the 
general prohibition about divorce and remarriage. The 
dbiurch should teach her members more about marriage be- 
fore the ceremony. 

A larger number of the clergy, however, believe the Biblical 
statements on divorce do not meet the problem in the present day. 
These men feel there are other valid grounds for divorce than 
those mentioned in the Scriptures. They state, too, that persons 
who have broken the marriage vow should not be branded as hav- 
ing committed social evil, but should rather be given another op- 
portunity. The view is likewise presented that it would be better 
for people to be divorced and remarried than to remain unhappily 
united. Ministers, in denominations which recommend the Biblical 
standard, voice the above attitudes as well as those outside of 
such church bodies. Typical comments follow: 

For years I have been opposed to the traditional view of 
the church about divorce. If a person has been granted a 
divorce contrary to Scriptural grounds, and he seeks marriage 
again, I believe in giving him the benefit of the doubt. Why 
brand him with social evil when incompatibility is probably 
the cause of wrong doing? 

I was taught to follow the laws of the church which are 
strict (Bfolical standard) and to conform to the laws of the 
state. However, practical problems are not the strong point of 
seminary instruction. Individual cases arc different. It is bet- 

cfilEcraice bcEweco Mt. Airy aad Auburn is 3,6 SJO. 
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ter that people are happily married than unhappily united by 
a bond both detest. Unless there are children, unhappily 
married couples are better separated. Even in the case of 
children this same fact may be true. 

Further arguments are presented against the Scriptural grounds 
as the only basis for divorce. It is stated that divorce for other causes 
may be necessary as a measure of moral sanitation, that one may 
be the innocent party of a divorce granted on the charge of cruelty 
or incompatibility, and that other oflFences may be more serious 
than adultery. These views are given herewith: 

Other grounds than adultery and desertion (as under- 
stood) are justifiable causes for divorce. Divorce is a neces- 
sary measure of moral sanitation aside from the purely physi- 
cal consideration of the marriage relationship. 

I carry it further than adultery. There are such things as 
cruelty and incompatibility and there*is such a thing as being 
the innocent party in such a divorce. You can’t possibly live 
with a crank. If I know what lies behind the divorce and the 
people who are before me to be married look as though they 
might make a go of the marriage, I will marry them. 

Some things are worse than adultery. The adulterer may 
be good to his wife but the man who is not an adulterer may 
be a brute or a drunkard. 

Marriage of the Innocent Party 

Approximately the same number (32 per cent) foUow the third 
practice that of marrying the innocent party of a divorce granted 
on grounds other than adultery and desertion, as adhere to the 
Biblical standard. A larger percentage of Congregational men, 
however, observe this practice than follow the Biblical view. 
Bangor has 25 p.c., Yale 26 px. and Hartford 34 px. checking the 
practice. It will be noted that the great majority of graduates of 
several seminaries have either this or the Biblical standard as their 
procedure. Mt. Airy ranks first with 90 px. checking one or the 
other. Ihe seminaries following are Getty Aurg 86 p.c.. Drew 80 
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p.c., Biblical Seminary 77 p.c. and Auburn 70 p.c. In other words, 
these groups all seem to be fairly strict in their practice in that they 
marry only the innocent party. 

One reason given for the practice of marrying the innocent 
party is that these men believe causes for separation other than 
infidelity and desertion are valid. This point has been adequately 
stated in previous quotations. Another argument for this pro- 
cedure is that apparently many people secure a divorce for some 
cause other than adultery when adultery is the real basis. This is 
done in order to avoid the publicity which accompanies a divorce 
on groimds of infidelity. Statements of ministers on this point 
follow; 

I started out with the idea that I wouldn’t marry divorced 
people except the innocent party in case of unfaithfulness. I 
soon found that in practice that was not just nor Christian, 
that there arc a good many cases where unfaithfulness is the 
reason for divorce, but it is not stated in the court action. 

A judge said that in every case in which cruelty or some 
other cause is given as the basis for divorce, adultery is the 
real reason. 

This third practice of marrying the innocent party, however, 
meets senous objection on the part of many ministers. It is stated 
that people coming to be married almost always say they are in- 
nocent, and that when a divorce is not contested the innocent 
person may really be the guilty one. Illustrations of this view are 
presented herewith: 

I began marrying the ‘‘innocent party” and I never found 
a “guilty party” for ten years. At last a man admitted he was 
guilty and I married him forthwith on the basis that I had 
at last found an honest though “guilty” man. 

The so-called “innocent party” is often the guilty party, 
especially in many uncontested divorces. Therefore^ I want 
the facts in all cases. 

. . O^rs, realizing the diflSbilty of determining who is innocent 
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and who is guilty, report that they study each case thoroughly and 
give the party the benefit of any doubt remaining. Some say 
further that they marry persons if it appears that such individuals 
would be strengthened by a second marriage. Typical statements 
follow: 

The matter is by no means as simple as the answers 
checked make it sound. The ^%nocent” party is not always 
without guilt. I go into each case conscientiously and thor- 
oughly. If only a slight doubt remains in my mind, I give the 
party the benefit of that doubt. 

I did take the stand I would not marry the guilty party of 
a divorced couple, but I am skeptical of being able to find 
that guilty party. If it is some one who will be steadied by 
the second marriage, I will do it. I always want to know 
what the divorce was about and reserve the right to refuse 
them. 

Still others who criticize the innocent party standard because 
of the practical impossibility of distinguishing between innocence 
and guilt, apparendy see the sociological and psychological im- 
plications in the matter. They state that home relationships are 
often at fault and that other conditions beyond their control may 
drive persons into divorce. Cases in point follow: 

One cannot distinguish between the person who is guilty 
and the one who is not guilty in a divorce. I doubt if a lawyer 
can, I may commit adultery, but I probably would not do 
it if the home relationships were all right. 

It is very difficult to tell who is innocent. Sometime men 
and women are almost driven to divorce. You really have to 
know all sides. It is so easy to blame, criticize, find fault and 
pass judgment. But even Jesus said, “Let him fost cast a stone 
at her.” He did not say, him cast the first stone.” Don't 
always damn the woman who sells her body, but d am n the 
man who gives her starvation wages. 

In ^ite of abundant testimony to the effect tto the guilty and 
innocent parties c;annot deto-minad, a few of the 
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dergy feel it can be done if the minister goes to the trouble of 
investigating the facts. One pastor comments: 

In case of a divorce, I won’t marry the person I believe to 
be an oflEender, because he probably will do the same thing 
again. I never take the person’s word, but always conduct a 
litde bit of investigation. I never give the person my word at 
that time, but tell them I will call them up. They seem to 
be willing to wait since they have usually been turned down 
by some other preacher. 

It appears from the above statement, however, that a thorough 
investigation is not always made. 

Marrying of the Guilty 

In the fourth type of procedure the dergy are willing to marry 
the guilty party, if there is evidence which indicates the person 
would establish a satisfactory home. About a fourth (26 per cent) 
act in this manner. Here again there is a wide diversity among 
ministers of various denominations. The Congregational group 
leads the way, with Bangor 51 px., Hartford 48 p.c., and Yale 
47 p.c. The remaining groups are rather far removed, the nearest 
being the Baptists, or Colgate-Rochester graduates, with 23 p.c. 
and the Presbyterians, or Auburn men, with 22 p.c., checking the 
practice. At the lower end of the scale in terms of percentage 
checked are Gettysburg 14 p.c.. Drew ii p.c,, Biblical Seminary 
9 p.c., and Mt. Airy 7 p,c. 

Those who follow this procedure consider the matter of in- 
nocence and guilt as being unimportant. The vital issue, as they 
s^ it, is whether or not the attitude and purpose of the persons are 
such as to insure a successful second marriage. The groups feel 
that the view is realistic and based upon concern for human values. 
Illustrations of this attitude are given: 

My concern is to discover if they have learned anything 
from the previous experience and have a high probability of 

, SKxess as they lock ahead. 
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Except in rare instances the words ‘‘guilty party” have no 
meaning. My views are perhaps not orthodox but, as I think, 
more realistic and more concerned with truly spiritual values. 
The supreme consideration with me now is whether or not 
the spirit and intent of the parties seeking marriage can be 
regarded as such as to preserve spiritual values of life. I 
would not refuse marriage as a penalty for past conduct if 
present attitude and purpose are good. 

Others in the group are of the opinion that the element of 
divorce is magnified unduly and that perhaps a greater evil is to 
marry persons who are not adequately prepared for it. Typical 
statements follow: 

Divorce, whatever its evil, is a legal fact and frequently 
desirable. Unless I know the divorced party to be unworthy 
of remarriage, I disregard it. 

I believe it is worse to marry a couple who I have reason to 
believe are incompatible, or ignorant of sane sex living, than 
to marry a guilty party of separation by divorce. 

Apparently some of these men did not hold to the above prin- 
ciple in earlier years, but have arrived at their present practice as 
a result of experience in the pastorate. One says, “I have grown 
more lenient in the case of the guilty party when I can investigate 
the facts.” A second states that “the individual human values have 
some way come to have more weight than general rules, as the 
years have gone by.” 

Marriage of Any Divorced Persons 

A rather small group (8 per cent), considering the graduates 
of all seminaries together, follow the fifth procedure of marrying* 
all divorced persons who come to them. The practice is fairly prev- 
alent among the Baptist men (Colgate-Rochester) whore we note 
that 19 p.c. claim to act in this manner. More than a tenth of the 
Congregationalists (Yale, 14 p.c., Bangxr 12 p.c., and Hartford 
9 pjc.y also marry all divorced persons who apply. Of the remain- 
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mg groups. Biblical Seminary has 9 p.c., Auburn 5 p.c., Drew 3 
p.c., and Mt. Airy i p.c. who marry all divorced persons, while 
none of the Gettysburg men indicate this as their practice. 

If the last two positions, those who will marry the guilty 
party and those who will marry any divorced persons, are con- 
sidered together, the Congregational group runs highest, Bangor 
having 63 per cent, Yale 61 p.c., and Hartford 57 p.c., checking 
one or the other. Colgate-Rochester (Baptist) men follow with 
42 p.c. and Auburn (Presbyterian) with 27 p.c. The groups that 
follow these two practices least are Biblical Seminary (Interde- 
nominational) with 18 p.c., Drew (Methodist) and Gettysburg 
(Lutheran) with 14 p.c. each, and Mt. Airy (Lutheran) with 8 p.c., 
checking one or the other. 

Some of this group, it seems, have never thought about the mat- 
ter and thus have not worked out a definite principle upon which 
to base their procedure. Others have attempted to discriminate, but 
finding it almost impossible to discover the facts, have arrived at 
the position that they might as well marry these persons as allow 
some one else to do it. A few see no reason for the minister to take 
a stand and place the whole responsibility upon the state. Cases in 
point are presented herewith: 

My attitude is that if people have been legally divorced 
and desire the service of a minister for remarriage, there is 
no reason why I should not marry them. 

They will probably be married anyway. A religious cere- 
mony is better than a purely dvil one. 

Perhaps the financial side also influences men to adopt this policy 
of marrying all who apply, inasmuch as there is usually a fee con- 
nected with marriage. One minister admits *‘ 0 £ course, we all 
like to get all the marriages we can.” 

Furthermore, mi n isters of this group express themselves as being 
in fevor of divorce. In some ca^ they have even urged people to 
They are of the opinkm that divorce is an adjustmem 
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for marital conflict and that the church has no right to take a stand 
upon the matter. Comments are presented herewith: 

I have even advised people to get a divorce. If people try 
to live together when they are fighting all the time, it is 
wrong. I have changed my views on that since being in the 
active ministry. When I started out I thought I would never 
marry divorced persons. 

I think, on the basis of sociological evidence, that divorce 
is an adjustment for conflict in the marital relationship and 
that it is impertinent, in the strict sense of the word, for a 
church to bless or ban divorces. Of course I am strongly in 
favor of putting religious sanctions on marriage to make it 
as strong as possible. 

The practice of marrying all divorced persons is likewise justi- 
fied on the ground that marriage is largely a matter of chance and 
that God has litde to do with it. This group is of the opinion that 
divorce should be made easier. Their views follow: 

I have become lenient on this matter. I doubt that "God 
joins together.” I rather regard it as a hit-or-miss proposition. 
If a miss, get out of it— no use blighting two lives which 
imder other conditions might be happy. 

It is more important to make divorce cost less. I know now 
many living in open or secret sex relationship that is illicit 
who would gladly marry, but one or both are legally mar- 
ried to another with whom they have not lived for a long 
time and can’t save enough money to get a divorce. 

The argument is further advanced that since divorced persons 
can be married by a civil agent, there is nothing gained by refus- 
ing. Rather, it is felt that in performing the ceremony the mm- 
ister has an opportunity for holding them to the church and c£ 
conferring God’s blessing upon their union. The comment of one 
pastor illustrates the view: 

If they have a Kcense, they will married anyhow. I ac- 
ceja: the opportunity to impre^ upon diem the sacredn^ 
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and seriousness o£ establishing their home, and invoke God’s 
blessing on them, leaving with them the responsibility o£ 
making that home li£e a success. 

There are others, however, who condemn the view just taken. 
They are of the opinion that the above argument is a rationaliza- 
tion and feel that marriage of divorced persons by a minister has 
no salutary effect. A minister says, "If a man’s own conscience did 
not furnish a restraint, I don’t think the blessing of the church 
upon his second marriage would have much restraint in his life.” 

On the other hand, there are those who think the minister’s 
refusal to marry divorced persons might have some influence upon 
the present alarming divorce situation. To illustrate, one pastor 
commentsj, “It is true that if you do refuse such a per^n he will 
go to the justice of the peace, but at least you have entered the 
protest of the church and I think that is a good thing.” 

Marrying Divorced Strangers 

With regard to marrying or refusing to marry divorced people 
who are strangers, only 6i per cent indicate what their practice is 
in the matter. Of the group reporting, about two-thirds state that 
they marry divorced strangers, while 35 p.c. refuse to do so. A part 
of this latter group thinks the pastor should confine himself to 
marrying members of his congregation only. It is argued that he 
will then know all persons who are applying for marriage and if 
they sKan worthy he need not be concerned about the divorce, 
element. We quote from a pastor on this point: 

If the minister confines himsdf to marrying only members 
of his own congregation, then he will know the parties con- 
cerned. If his knowledge of the parties leads him to think it 
is desirable, he can marry them whether they have been di- 
vorced or not 

Others who frillow this practice do not confine themselves to 
manying numbers of their own cong^reg^tion, but they do insist 
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on having personal knowledge o£ the individuals applying. In 
such cases, if the clergy fed the persons are worthy, even though 
divorced, they will perform the ceremony. This principle has been 
arrived at in part because it has proved impossible to determine 
the innocent party where persons have come from out of town. 

Securing the Facts of the Divorce 

It has just been noted that a large proportion of the clergy 
marry divorced strangers if they can secure the facts regarding the 
divorce. Three general methods are used in securing this informa- 
tion. The first method, accepting the word of the persons con- 
cerned, is followed by 36 per cent. The second method, that of 
requiring the court proceedings, is the practice of 41 p.c. In the 
third method, a mutual acqtiaintance is asked to give the fiicts. 
This is the procedure of 23 p.c of the ministers. 

Evidence as to the state of mind of the clergy is reflected in these 
figures. How seriously do they take the problem of divorce? As 
in the case of those marrying for the first time, it may be asked 
whether the state is the brat or final judge of fitness. It is un- 
doubtedly a step toward objective consideration of the facts to 
require court records, as 41 per cent do^ although it is quite pos- 
sible that the truth can be more nearly approached by asking the 
persons concerned, as 36 p.c. do. Certainly no general princiffles 
are in operation to govern the action of clergymen, although dif- 
ferences in seminary practice which do not follow strictly de- 
nominational lines, may suggest that one or the other procedure 
is favored in each seminary. This influence caniK>t be very great, 
however, as in most cases less than half the graduates follow any 
one practice. The requirement of court proceedings is made, for 
example, by the following proportion of graduates: Biblical Semi- 
nary 60 p.c., Mt. Airy 52 p.c., Drew ^ p.c, Gettyd)urg 40 px, 
Hartford 36 p.c., Yale 36 p.c.. Auburn ^ px, Bangor 33 p.c, and 
Colgate-Rochester 29 px. 
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E^ect of Age on Practice 

In considering these five types of practice according to age of 
the clergy, it was found that the youngest graduates'’^ in the case 
of every seminary follow the Biblical standard in a lesser degree 
than do the oldest group. At the same time more of the youngest 
group marry the guilty party of a divorce than do the oldest grad- 
uates. The middle group vary considerably in their position in 
different seminaries. 

Effect of Location on Practice 

Again, when we consider these five methods of procedure with 
reference to location of the clergy, it appears that the environment 
has litde or no effect. The questionnaires were tabulated according 
to four general types of chhrches, namely, city or town churches 
with members widely scattered, dty or town churches with mem- 
bers chiefly within a short distance, suburban churches, and 
churches in villages or open country. This last group represents 
the rural ministers. The results show the practice of rural men to 
be about the same as the practice in city or town churches and 
also about the same as in suburban churches. 

Denominationd Differences in Practice 

Differences between seminaries in the type of practice re- 
ported by thdr alumni have been reported in the past few pages. 
Since in most instances the alumni of only one denonadnational 
group in a seminary are included, the seminary differences cor- 
respond to denominational differences. To what extent the semi- 
nary is itself responsible for the practice of its alumni is not 
known. The extent of its influence may be inferred, however, by 
a comparison of the practice of Yale graduates who are Congre- 
gationalists with that of Yale graduates who belong to other 

^ dergy were divided into three groups according to age: the oldest group 
in dse period feom to 1910; die middle group in die period 
the grot:^ iu the period 1921-30. 
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churches. The facts in regard to the marrying of divorced persons 
are given in Table III. 


TABDE m 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONGREGATIONAL AND 
OTHER GRADUATES OF YALE IN THE PRACTICE OF 
MARRYING DIVORCED PERSONS 
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It is significant that ministers working in different denomina- 
tions, all having graduated from the same seminary, should vary 
in their practice to the extent here revealed. Of even greater sig- 
nificance is the difference between the practice of Congregational 
men and graduates in other churches, when the percentage of 
those marrying none and those following the Biblical standard are 
combined. In this case the figure for the former is 13 per cent and 
for the latter it is 41 p.c. It is clear that the application of the Bib- 
lical standard or even more rigid controls, and its converse in the 
practice of marrying even the guilty party to a divorce under cer- 
tain conditions, are matters which are determined less by seminary 
teaching than by other factors. 

A number of passible explanations for this difference in pr^tice 
may be suggested, all of which may have had some bearing. Pre- 
theological education, the parts of the country from which the 
men have cemae, and the home environments may have had some 
influence. The fact that the history and polity of the variom 
chtirches are taught by faculty men, or ministers in the oanmunity 
who have been reared in the tradition of those groups^ may also 
have its effect And finally, the assockdon with pastors <rf a par- 
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ticular church body when one is in the active ministry, as well as 
the official pronouncement of the church upon the issue, may 
shape ministerial practice. 

In this connection it will be recalled that the Lutheran minis- 
ters follow the Biblical standard more than those of any other 
church body and that the Methodist and Presbyterian also adhere 
to this practice to a greater extent than the clergy of other denomi- 
nations. This difference in practice on the part of the Lutheran 
men is explained when one notes that the Lutheran Church has 
always attempted to base its practice in this matter upon Scrip- 
tural teaching. As recendy as 1930 the Biblical principle of divorce 
only on grounds of ^‘adultery and malicious desertion” was re- 
iterated by the Church in Convention.® 

The Methodist Church has also had this principle in its Disci- 
pline, but in recent years has made some changes. In 1928 it was 
recognized that the innocent person might be remarried ‘"when it 
is clearly established in the mind of the minister that the true 
cause for divorce was adultery, or its full moral equivalent.”® One 
of the Methodist clergy stated that the words “full moral equiva- 
lent” were placed in the recommendation because of the fact that 
some people who have secured a divorce because of adultery have 
Slated some other grounds for the sake of avoiding publicity. In 
the 1932 Discipline another change has been made and the rule 
now reads that the innocent person may be remarried “when it 
is clearly established by competent testimony that the true cause 
for divorce was adultery or other vicious conditions which through 
mmtal or physical cruelty or physical peril invalidated the mar- 
riage vow.”^® If this latter principle can be interpreted as repre- 
senting the mind of the Methodist clergy, one can anticipate that 
the Biblical principle will be f olbwed less rigidly in the future by 
this group. 

^"R^KMrt of the Committee on Moral and Social Welfere,” Minutes of the 
Seventh Biennial Convention the U. L. C. A., 1930, p. 112. 

^Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1928, p. 70. 

1932, p. ti3. 
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The Presbyterian Church has also had a long tradition o£ bas- 
ing its practice upon Biblical teaching. In the Constitution o£ this 
church (Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.), printed in 1924, the prin- 
ciple reads that “Nothing but adultery, or such willEul desertion 
as can no way be remedied by the church or civil magistrate, is 
cause sufficient o£ dissolving the bond o£ marriage.” In case of 
such divorce, “it is lawful for the innocent party” only “to marry 
another.”^^ 


Facts and Issues 

In spite of agitation regarding the divorce situation, the practice 
of ministers reflects thoughtlessness or hopelessness. Little atten- 
tion is given to preparation of young people for marriage, or to 
the qualifications of those seeking marriage. Almost half the 
clergy feel that a license is suflScient evidence of fitness. About a 
third interview the couple, but practically none go beyond the 
interview. Justification is oflEered on the ground that if one min- 
ister refuses, another next door, or a justice of the peace, will 
perform the ceremony. About two-thirds will marry divorced 
strangers. Those who decline to do so give as the reason that it 
is impossible to determine who are worthy of marriage. The ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence seems to be confused rather hopelessly 
vnth the question of likelihood of forming a satisfactory marriage 
in the future. General standards, such as the Biblical (modified), 
are followed rather blindly, when they are followed, without much 
attempt to secure facts beyond those oflFered in the court record, 
and with almost no thought dE the welfare of the persons con- 
cerned, or of social conditions and needs. The confusion of prac- 
tice and theory at this point is characterized by an almost total 
lack of ethical consideration. 

It is not the intention of this study to sqparate prdblems of 
ethics from problems of social welfare, although primary emphasis 

CtmsHfuUon of the Presbyterian Cktarch in the U, S. 1924, pp. 10 1- 

102. 
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is placed on the location o£ responsibility rather than on the defi- 
nition o£ specific social policies. In the matter o£ marriage the 
church has traditionally regarded itself as upholding a high stand- 
ard of relationship. Has it been shifting to other shoulders the bur- 
den of responsibility for defining this standard and for guarding 
its observance? Whether the urgency of an ethical issue is derived 
from the urgency of the social issues involved or from the viola- 
tions of traditional or rational standards, in either case the facts 
presented in this chapter point to the existence of attitudes and 
practices which arc rather desperately in need of re-examination. 

The first issue that emerges is whether the ministry is under 
obligation to question afresh the consequences of following a 
traditional practice. Is it ethical for them to question their au- 
thorities? Is it ethical for them not to do so, if there is evidence 
that the chief ends of religion are being thwarted by strict observ- 
ance of any given standard? 

The second issue relates to the apparent indifference of large 
numbers of clergymen to the whole problem of marriage, as shown 
by their attitude toward divorced persons as well as by the neglect 
of considerations of fitness and of the need for preparation for the 
marriage relation. Is the law or general public opinion the cri- 
terion to be followed, or has the minister a duty toward the ele- 
vation of legal standards? Can this duty be discharged by preach- 
ing or other verbal support of high standards, or is the minister’s 
own practice involved? 

A third issue that will appear at many points in this report is 
die effect of fees upon practice and viewpoints. To what extent 
are decisions, supposedly disinterested, determined by economic 
OMisiderations? 

The fourth issue revolves around the question of a professional 
co<fe. The pastors consulted seemed to fed that they could not deal 
with the prd)lems of marriage and divorce without concerted 
acdon by the whole Protestant group. Docs co-operation, then, 
bOE^mean cducal prcA>lem ? 
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Possibilities for Solving the Problem 

The clergy recognize that the marriage situation is far from 
ideal, but tend to justify their present practice on the ground that 
they are unable to wield any influence in bringing about such a 
change. The whole problem, as they see it, is closely interwoven 
with legal procedure and until there is more uniformity in the 
laws of the state, they fed the minister will be ineffective. For 
example: 

Unless there is co-operation on the part of the laws of the 
state the minister is powerless to do very muck It is almost 
impossible to harmonize the laws of New York, which grant 
a divorce for the cause of adultery only, with the laws of 
Nevada, where practically no standard exists. 

The opinion is also expressed that the ministers must arrive at 
some uniform practice if they would make their efforts felt. One 
man says, “I would covet some agreement between ministers of 
the local association or union by which such practices would be- 
come more nearly uniform and dependable. Others voice the opin- 
ion that only by the united stand of the whole of Protestantism 
can the problem be met. Cases in point are given: 

I am more convinced that only a united stand by all 
branches of the church upon the basic requirements of fitness 
for marriage will ever remedy the evils that now exist. To- 
day if one dergyman refuses to marry a couple another will 
do it. 

It is a pity that the Protestant churches are not united in 
some definite imiform practice in the marriage of divorced 
persons. This is a matter where the church and not the indi- 
vidual clergyman should speak out and establidi a rule by 
which all ministers must abide. 

We absolutely cannot solve this evil until the ministers of 
all branches of the church get together on some common 
standard. 

Such commoits reflect the attitude that litde can be done by the 
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individual pastor. There is some feeling, however, that the clergy 
could exert some influence if an effort were made, but that they 
are not making use of available opportunities. One states that “the 
pastor can do something about getting better laws by working 
through the pulpit and through his influence on civic affairs.” 
Another says: “I have bea>me convinced that the minister can do 
much more than is ordinarily done towards preparing his young 
people for succesrful marriage.” 

A comparison of these conunents with the challenge presented 
in the statement of the Federal Council Commission quoted at 
the beginning of this chapta leaves one with a depressing sense of 
anticlimax. 



Chapter II 

SOCIAL AND CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

The evolution and popularity of social creeds or declarations 
of ideals may be taken as evidence that a considerable proportion 
of oiBBcial American Christendom feds called upon to make the 
voice of the church heard on the great social questions confronting 
the world. What do the rank and file of ministers of various de- 
nominations fed about this, and what do they do about it? Al- 
though we shall not attempt solutions of the problems raised by 
this survey of practice and opinion, it is hoped that a frank facing 
of issues may lead to a darification of motives. 

Ambiguities with regard to ethical responsibility arise from the 
fact that a minister is called upon to play at least four r 61 es at the 
same time. He is the representative of a particular form of re- 
ligion with its own standards and its own interpretations of the 
function of religion in society. He is a citizen in the commimity, 
sharing with other dtizens the responsibilities of local and na- 
tional democratic government. He is the employee of a particular 
institution and as such is engaged to perform specified services 
usually for a specified wage. And finally, he is hiinself--a man 
with private convictions, private responsibilities and ambitions, 
and a sense of duty to God which at moments of crisis may dis- 
place his sense of duty to his fellowmen. 

It is not to be expected, therefor^ that the practice and opinions 
of ministers regarding sodal and civic issues should show any- 
thing but diversity and contradiction. Nor should it be a matter of 
surprise that individual ministers, confronted with conflicting 
obligations, should reach different conclusions as to what is the 
ethical course to pursue. The minister, it may be presumed, wants 
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o be honest with himself, with his employer^ with his ecclesiasti- 
al superiors, with his religious tradition. If he finds it impossible 
o reconcile these various obligations in his overt actions, he may 
)e pardoned for attempting to do so in his imagination or by rc- 
tricting his professional interest to those areas of life which in- 
volve him in no controversies. 

As pointed out in the preceding chapter, our primary interest 
s not the wisdom of adopting this or that attitude, but rather the 
:thical issues involved in the effort to discover what is wise and to 
idopt it as a guiding principle for personal conduct. Wisdom and 
ithics are twin sisters. But sometimes Prudence, though only a 
listant relative, masquerades as one or the other and causes end- 
ess confusion and embarrassment among their suitors. 

Methods of Exfkessing Social and Civic Consciousness 

The numerous ways taken by ministers to express their sense 
£ social and civic responsibility may be classified in three groups, 
n the first group we find the pulpit being used for preaching the 
joq)el and laying down Christian principles. The message is 
pplied to political, social, and economic problems by way of gen- 
:ral reference. Party questions or controversial issues, however, are 
voided and specific political measures are not suggested. Rights 
f citizenship, such as voting, are also exercised. In the second 
pr<»ip of practices, not only is social and industrial life mentioned 
n a general way, but specific questions involving controversial 
ssiKs are discussed. Speakers from various groups such as so- 
laKstv communist, and labor unions are also brought either into 
he pulpit or before organizations of the church, in order that 
may understand present-day conditkais and the social 
buries ofFered as possible solutions. In the tibird type of practice 
he minister takes more direct and concrete actiem, such as speak- 
ag for particular candidates, working for labor unions by giving 
mmi encmiragement or aiding strikers, and striving for social 
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justice in the community by making investigations o£ industrial 
conditions. 

These three procedures will be discussed in turn. 
breaching the Gospel 

The first practice, laying down general Christian principles and 
making application to social and industrial life by occasional refer- 
ence, seems to be quite prevalent. Almost three-fourths (71.5 per 
cent) say they discuss political issues in the pulpit when a moral 
issue is involved, and an even larger number (90 p.c.) deal with 
social and economic questions. While it is true that some of this 
group treat such problems rather directly and completely, the 
evidence seems to indicate that the majority do so only indirectly 
and in a general manner. In support of this condurion, many com- 
ments added to the questionnaires might be quoted. A typical state- 
ment is that they are mentioned merely “as a concrete manifes- 
tation of sin in human relationships.” Further evidence for this 
inference lies in the fact that less than half of the clergy reported 
definite topics preached upon dxiring the preceding year (1932-3), 
and, as will be esplained in more detail later, probably many of 
these refer to such topics only occasionally. It seems evident, then, 
that more than half follow the first practice of treating social and 
civic issues by occasional reference only. 

In explanation of this limitation of preaching on political and 
social issues to occasional general reference the view is expressed 
that such matters should be dealt with only when a moral prob- 
lem is involved, and that controversial issues should be avoided if 
possible. As one minister put it: 

I steer clear as much as possible from political questions 
except as it is unavoidable. No party question is allowable in 
the pulpit. There arc broad moral issues when no doubt the 
church ought to be heard and no doubt has a remedy. In all 
such cases I do believe it is our privilege and our duty. We 
must always remember that we are ambassa<k)rs of Christ 
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and only that which is in harmony with this should be 
preached. 

Discussing Controversial Issues 

The second type of practice, although probably not as prev- 
alent as the first, is followed to a considerable extent. In this prac- 
tice, questions involving controversial issues are discussed in the 
pulpit in more specific terms than in the former procedure. Any 
conditions which affect life, say these men, should be the concern 
of the minister. Some think a more adequate facing of such issues 
is the only hope for the political situation. 

I feel we were not given enough definite instruction in the 
seminary regarding these vital issues. I gave such matters 
little thought at that time, and thought that it was the duty 
of the minister to preach “the Bible” and not to deal defi- 
nitely with these matters. I have come to feel that the eco- 
nomic and social problems are of paramount importance and 
that the church can no longer remain silent regarding them 
if it desires to be a real power for good in the years to come. 
The pulpit must speak out. 

Others fed that it is necessary to deal with social and civic ques- 
tions more adequately, but on different grounds. They are con- 
vinced the so-called “simple Gospel” does not suf&ce, and that a 
^dy of prophetic preaching and the Scriptures requires one to 
be concerned in these matters. 

Some who favor a more definite facing of these issues are aware 
€& die danger of speaking upon subjects that arc not thoroughly 
understood, but they are persuaded that “today it is possible for 
dergymen to make a personal study of some phase of industrial 
life and speak with authority upon it,” and they consider it their 
obligation to do so. 

Almost half the men (474 per mit) listed problems of a politi- 
cal nature upon which they preached during the year preceding 
(1932-3) and 40 p.c. mentioned social and economic questions. 
qiKs^kins show that a rather wide mnge of issues is dis- 
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cussed by this group o£ ministers. A partial list is presented to in- 
dicate the scope. 

Prohibition; City politics and Tammany Hall investiga- 
tion 

Responsibility of independent voters, with particular ref- 
erence to Norman Thomas 

Activities of Committee of looo (Seabury investigation) 

Socialism; Communism; Fascism; Peace; War debts; 
League of Nations 

World Court; Democracy; War; TariflE; Child Labor Law 

Length of working days and weeks; Law enforcement 

World citizenship rather than nationalism; Veterans’ Bu- 
reau; Economics 

Roosevelt’s New Deal and the necessary faith; Professor 
Macintosh— Citizenship 

Investigation of the banking situation and a banker’s moral 
trust 

Sweat shops in Connecticut 

Fair wages, fair prices, healthy working conditions, hon- 
orable service 

A better economic order with profit motive eliminated or 
at least controlled 

Coal fields; Minimum wage; Labor unions; Stock-market 
gambling 

Scottsboro trial; Various strike situations; Christianity and 
the race problem 

The miners’ plight; The struggling farmer 

It should be imderstood, however, that not all men reporting 
have dealt with many of the above issues. In many cases prohi- 
bition was the only subject mentioned, and in others war and 
peace were given as the only topics preached upon. It seems ap- 
parent that many of those who have listed only one or two topics 
do no more than make occasional reference to them in the pulpit. 

Another way by which ministers have brought such issues 
before their people more adequately is by procuring speakers 
from various social groups, sudi as socialist, communist, labor 
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union. About one-cigfath (12.6 per cent) have followed this pro* 
cedure. 

There is an immense amount of criticism, however, of using 
the pulpit for discussing social and civic questions in any specific 
manner. One objection is based upon the belief that the goal aimed 
at will not be reached by the method of direct discussion. The 
only solution to political and social problems, these critics say, is 
to convert individuals through the preaching of the Gospel. Their 
convictions are represented in these statements: 

They will be solved only through the regeneration of the 
individual by the Holy Spirit acting through the Word and 
Sacraments. 

Teach the Gospel of brotherhood and the Golden Rule. 
The preacher cannot assume the r61e of manager of business 
concerns about which he knows next to nothing. Lay down 
general principles to govern Christian conduct. 

I am convinced that amelioration of socio-economic condi- 
tions will be realized only through the lives of those who 
know the mind of Christ and have his spirit. 

I have come to see that political issues may be influenced 
more by personal means than by speeches. It is poor policy 
to pound on these things until folk become angry. One must 
have faith in the Christian character of his people and work 
sympathetically on that. 

Further objection is raised on the ground that these questions 
arc controversial and divisive and that it is unfair to talk on de- 
blitabk issues without giving the people a chance to express them- 
sdves. It is felt that some ministers have tried to force their ideas 
upon the congregation and that people have lost respect for them. 
A better place to discuss controversial questions, they feel, is in 
meetings or organizatmns or in forums where people can present 
their views. The attitude of this group is represented in the fol- 
kwing comments: 

The congregation has no dbnee to “talk back,” hence pul- 
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pit privileges shoidd be kept above reproach in order to com- 
mand respect. 

For all questions that are controversial or that involve po- 
litical or economic issues, a forum or discussion group, where 
all shades of opinion can find expression, is much better than 
a church service in which the minister only has expression. 
It is not fair to talk to people on disputable matters, when 
the people have no opportunity to answer, or to ask ques- 
tions. 

I think too many "social-minded” ministers take too ad- 
vanced a stand on social questions and try to force their 
people in line. Such questions are divisive and the church 
is for all honest-thinking people. I like to have all views rep- 
resented in my membership and to encourage honest, fear- 
less, thinking. 

Similar criticism comes from men who have preached the social 
gospel in the past and who still hold that the church's voice 
should be heard on such matters. However, they have found treat- 
ment of these issues in the pulpit unsatisfactory. 

We quote at length from a professor in one of the seminari^ 
who adequately states this viewpoint: 

If a man has to announce his convictions in the pulpit, it 
should be done always against the background of funda- 
mental religious principles, and with as litde controversy as 
possible. I am coming to feel more and more that our Prot- 
estant churches are losing hold of the people as regards their 
desire for worship. Our stress on ethics and the social gospel 
has resulted in sermons no longer being a part of worship. 
They are too critical and analytical. Sermons must be against 
a background of God. One hears sermons now and then in 
which God is not mentioned- That is not worship. I feel 
people must hear something in church which they cannot 
hear anywhere else. We sometimes forget that fundamentally 
people have come to worship. I preached the social gospel in 
my ministry but found it a problem to keep the wor^p at- 
mc^here and at ^ same time take up controversial issues. 
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We will lose our congregations altogether if we don’t give 
them this other source of strength. 

The question is, should we give them the social message 
in the pulpit or elsewhere? There are plenty of opportunities 
elsewhere. I am getting back to Biblical preaching after being 
away from it for years. It gives us authority. That is neces- 
sary for worship. In our ministry we must give a big note 
to God and His demands and then make applications. 

Still further criticism by these clergy is that men are wrestling 
“with problems they cannot handle and rarely understand.” As a 
result, one man suggests that a pastor should not speak “except 
from personal knowledge of a given case.” 

Again, the most serious charge to be made against “social- 
minded” ministers, say some, is that they have “neglected Christ” 
to preach social panaceas. The inevitable consequence is that “the 
power of the pulpit has lessened.” One says, in addressing himself 
to this point, that perhaps social issues should be considered and 
an attempt made to solve them, but never “at the expense of with- 
holding the message of salvation from the parishioners.” 

Direct Action 

The third course of conduct, that of engaging in more direct 
action, is far from general. Only 10.5 per cent declare themselves 
from the pulpit for particular candidates who represent their views 
cm political matters. 

A ty|ncal comment: 

I believe we should deal with moral issues, and that when 
those issues are personalized in certain individuals, we have a 
right to mention their names. 

It may not be a common procedure even among this group, 
however, to announce the stand they propose to take with refer- 
axcc to political aspirants. One man states that he has done it only 
€m<^ and that was for Norman Thomas. Probably the most gen- 
eml prs^ce of ministers fe that of the man who says, “I refuse to 
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speak for candidates even when requested by members of my 
church to do so.” 

A few men (7 per cent) express themselves for candidates in 
public meetings, but not in the pulpit, while almost half (45 p.c.) 
speak for certain aspirants for public ofi 5 cc in private conversation. 
Many seem to feel that a different principle is involved in the two 
practices of making pronouncements from the pulpit and speak- 
ing in private. In the former they are assuming the role of a min- 
ister, but in the latter they are acting as citizens. Some states 
though, that it is impossible for many parishioners to see this 
distinction. To them he is just as much a minister in private con- 
versation as when speaking from the pulpit. 

The clergy also express their social consciousness directly and 
concretely by supporting what they term the exploited groups of 
the community. This conduct is far from universal, however. Only 
14 per cent say they encourage labor unions in their territory. A 
very much smaller number (1.3 px.) state that their church as an 
organization gave financial aid to strikers during the years 1932- 
33, and only .6 px. of the churches contributed other than finan- 
cial assistance to striking groups. Apparently one reason why so 
few have supported labor unions is because they are not agreed 
that it is an ethical practice. Of all the ministers reporting, 19 
px. consider the practice ethical, 29 p.c. say it is unethical, and 
51 px. state that it depends upon the circumstances of a particular 
case. 

Victims of race prejudice belong to another exploited group 
which receives slight assistance. A few churches (3.3 per cent) 
gave financial aid and i.6 p.c. helped otherwise by holding “spadal 
meetings in the interest of racial understanding.” One minister 
writes, ^‘We are on good terms with Jewish and Negro neighbors, 
have them for speakers and contribute to Negro schools.” 

The third practice of engaging in concrete action is likewi^ 
being followed by those w1k> assist in investigating working con- 
ditions in their community. A few men (6 per cent) have sl^ared 
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in such investigations and the small list below indicates the types 
of industry into which inquiry has been made. 

Woolen manufacturing 
Electrical manufacturing 
Brass manufacturing 
Cotton manufacturing 
A spinning mill at time of strike 
Coal fields 

Lumber camp conditions in certain towns in western 
Washington 
Textile strike 

Miners’ union in the anthracite region 
Unemployment relief. 

Ministers, in most instances, wish to avoid becoming partisans 
in such investigations. Their attitude is represented in the follow- 
ing statement: 

I visit the factories and shops personally, and aim to help 
both sides to get along together, for their own mutual bene- 
fit; and wherever I am convinced my personal efforts are de- 
sirable for the benefit of all parties concerned, I do whatever 
is possible in the situation. A pastor should be a helper of all 
parties, not a partisan but a friend. 

It should be remembered that not all of the clergy are in com- 
munities where these problems exist. One says, “There are no 
fectories or labor unions in the country.” Another states, “I have 
never served a church located in such a community— or where 
such problems arise.” 

Some are in sympathy with direct action but have failed to do 
much about it. One pastor says, “I feel more than I practice in 
this matter.” 

As already noted, only a small number of the clergy deal with 
soda! problems in a concrete manner, and several objections are 
raised by others against the practice. Some are of the opinion that 
is no necessity for direct participation, nor is such action any 
CDiKern of the church, preach the Gospel, including its social 
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applications. That, in my limited experience, has been all there 
has seemed call or opportunity to do.” 

Others refuse to take part for the reason that opposition would 
be aroused in their congregation, in which case it is felt the min- 
ister should not become involved. One clergyman says, "The most 
influential people of this church would strenuously object if their 
minister should openly side with the workers in any concrete 
economic struggle.” "I favor this,” says another, "but only once 
have I been able to do it without too much offence to my church.” 

Denominational Variations 

Mention has been made of the multiple role the minister plays 
and of the dilemmas to which he is subjected in his ejSEort to serve 
more than one master. The variations in practice and attitudes so 
far discussed occur within every denomination, in spite of his- 
toric differences in the attitudes of certain groups. The Lutheran 
and Episcopal clergy, for example, seem to show less social and 
civic activity than representatives of other churches. This appar- 
ently reflects to some degree the historical background of these 
church bodies, which have generally accepted the state as divinely 
ordained but as operating in a separate sphere firom that of the 
church. 

The Lutheran Church today seems to stress rather strongly the 
principle of the separation of church and state. This view is taught 
in at least one of the two Lutheran seminaries co-operating in this 
study^ and apparently influences measurably the practice of the 
clergy. Those who are attempting to follow this principle believe 
one should preach the Gospel and that civic betterment will come 
as a result of this positive message of Christian citizenship. Their 
viewpoint upon this matter is represented in the following state- 
ments: 

When I graduated, there was an idea in my mind that the 
church was old-fashioned in its views on political questions. 

^Frcan mtexvkw witJi tlie professor of practical tB3eol<^ in that saninary. 
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I followed the general practice as a matter of duty, until some 
well-meaning but misguided pulpit politician pulled a few 
fast ones, and what had been a duty became a joy. The 
church must have a greater faith in her positive message of 
Christian citizenship, and meddling in political aflEairs will 
be unnecessary. 

I was taught “separation of church and state.” My view 
has not changed. It has strengthened, so as not to besmirch 
the church by feeding people anything but Gospel. 

Of course, there is a considerable range of opinion among Lu- 
theran clergymen on this question, but the majority voices strong 
opposition to the practice of taking direct action in political mat- 
ters on the ground that this lowers the dignity of the church and 
that such questions should be left to the state. 

Alternative views, consequently, must be entertained and ex- 
pressed against both the tradition and the weight of contempo- 
rary judgment. 

Possibly the most significant fact to be noted in this connection 
is just this existence of individual variation. No tradition binds all 
to one view of the nature of the church. Each man may make up 
his own mind, and is therefcjre imder strict obligation to do so in 
, the light of such knowledge of Christian truth and practice as he 
can acquire. Without dther the guidance of established ecclesiasti- 
cal polity or the convictions of his own informed conscience, the 
minister is left in a position peculiarly susceptible to the demands 
which the church he serves may make upon him in his role of 
employee. Does such pressure exists and if so, is the minister 
awBre c£ it? 

Influence of Eressuee from Congregation 

As a matter of fact, the message of the pulpit as characteristically 
delivered meets with little interference. Some (13 per cent) assert 
that their church objects to their speaking from the pulpit on 
poKtical questions, but others state that “when a clear moral issue 
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is involved there is no objection.” An even smaller number (2.8 
p-c.) indicate that discussion of social and economic issues draws 
criticism from the church. The most prevalent comments of pas- 
tors are to the effect that they “have never had any difficulties in 
this regard,” and that they “never fed restrained in any way.” It 
should be remembered throughout this discussion, however, that 
the treatment of controversial issues in the pulpit is avoided by 
the majority of dergymen, so that criticism is not likely to arise. 

There is some objection to the minister’s becoming a member 
of a political party. The questionnaire returns show that 1.7 per 
cent have felt such opposition. The criticism occurs apparently 
when the pastor connects himself with such a group as the sodal- 
ist. None of the clergy reported opposition to their becoming 
members of the old line parties. 

The men indicate also that members of the church as indi- 
viduals attempt to restrain the utterances of the pastor in the pul- 
pit or they try to prevent his activities when controversial issues 
are involved. About a tenth (9.8 per cent) say this is true in the 
case of political matters and almost as many (8.5 p.c.) fed such 
pressure when dealing with sodal and economic questions. When 
we realize that only a minority of the dergy discuss controversial 
matters^ it is apparent that critidsm would probably be much 
more prevalent if a larger body of ministers handled such issues. 

There is further evidence to the effect that as the action in 
which the minister engages becomes more direct and concrete, 
criticism increases. Fifteen per cent state that their church objects 
to having speakers from such groups as communist^ socialists, 
and labor unions. A still larger number (19 p.c.) assert that their 
church objects to their speaking from the pulpit for particular 
candidates. An additional group indicate that pressure woffid be 
fdt if they attempted dther of the above practices. Since few men 
actually participate in dira:t action, it seems clear that when such 
practice is followed criticism nearly always results. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, that when pressure 
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is brought to bear upon the minister he must thereupon discon- 
tinue his activity or lose his position. Those most active in social 
and political affairs are convinced that it is possible to take part 
in these matters and still retain their church. One of this number 
sums up the thought of the group when he says, “My own con- 
viction is that 50 per cent of one’s ability to be radical and keep 
his job is a matter of pedagogy ” Concerning the use of the pulpit, 
this same group maintains that people have some rights in the 
matter and declare that the minister is usually at fault when there 
is difficulty. The following comments illustrate this position: 

The trouble comes when ministers ride a hobby. Some 
men end every speech with a tirade against the sweat shops. 
During the war a certain preacher ended every sermon with 
a tirade against the Kaiser. I don’t ride these questions but 
think they need to be raised. 

I tell my people I accept no restrictions in the pulpit and 
demand the right to express my convictions at least once on 
any question. I don’t believe one should be a monotone, al- 
ways driving on one subject. 

There is a further danger, though, which the pastor must con- 
sider when taking a stand upon social and economic questions. 
It is that which comes from officials of the church body. A Meth- 
odist pastor who is active on all social matters points out the un- 
dercurrent of pressure which arises from this source. He says: 

There is some subtle work among higher officials of the 
church. Two-thirds of the bishops would be prejudiced 
against me and would be afraid I might cause disturbance in 
their territory. After one is successful in a couple of pastor- 
ates he can get along, but it would be difficult for a young 
man if he should become branded as a trouble maker. 

. Facts AND Issues 

While most of the clergy deal with social and economic issues 
« the replies indicate that they do so indir^dy, in a 
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general way and only occasionally. Controversial issues are some- 
times dealt with, and speakers representing various social and 
political groups, such as communists, socialists, and labor unions, 
are brought before the congregation or some part of it. About 13 
per cent of our respondents have followed this procedure. 

The treatment of specific and concrete issues is severely con- 
demned by those who feel that the way to solve social and eco- 
nomic problems is by converting individuals through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. These hold that direct discussion docs not 
achieve the desired results, is divisive and is unfair unless people 
have a chance to debate the issues raised in the pulpit. They claim 
further that such matters are not understood by the clergy and 
that there is a tendency to neglect Christ for social panaceas. All 
this militates against an atmosphere of worship. 

Direct action is rare. Only about ii per cent declare themselves 
for particular candidates, and this only occasionally. Nearly half 
speak for candidates in private conversation. About 14 p.c, en- 
courage labor unions. About i p.c. state that their church gave 
financial aid to strikers during 1932-33, and less than i p.c. con- 
tributed any other service to striking groups. Opinions differ as 
to the ethics of supporting unions, 19 p.c. saying it is ethical, 29 
p.c. unethical, and 51 p.c. saying that it depends on the case. Vic-'' 
tims of race prqudice receive slight assistance. 

It might seem appropriate for those preaching the principles of 
social justice to demonstrate to church and community something 
of how to make practical application of these principles. Should 
they attempt the one without the other? A considerable number 
discuss controversial issues at least occasionally, but very few give 
definite expression of their preaching by taking part in the eco- 
nomic struggle of exploited classes. 

To what extent pressure is exerted or acts as an unconscious 
threat is mt known, lor the simple reason that few minkters dis- 
cuss problems in such a way as to arouse opposition fr(Hn any 
group and still fewer <fo anything that would be djjectionable to 
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thdu: parishioners. Why diould they? Would it be helpful if min- 
isters could be freed from ea)nomic dependence on the local con- 
gregation? 

The answer proposed is that they should at least discuss social 
problems if moral issues are involved. But what constitutes a 
moral issue? Does the existence of an established policy of church 
isolation relieve one of responsibility? How Hoes one decide 
whether the function of religion is only to hand down a body of 
revealed truth or is to include the interpretation of religion in 
terms of present-day needs? Is private judgment to be followed 
as to what constitutes a moral issue, or should the pastor as a 
representative of a church or the employee of a congregation yield 
his judgment at this point and follow the tradition or the deares 
of his flock? If his own judgment is final, what are the criteria 
for deciding when a social or dvic issue is a moral issue? It 
wrmld sean that this is an almost virg^ territory in the thought 
of church leaders and that no satisfactory solution of the minis- 
ter’s ethical dilemmas is likdy to be forthcoming without con- 
siderably more discussion and study of such matters than has 
characterized theological training in the past. 



Chapter III 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 


In the preceding chapter the ethical ambiguities arising from 
the need of filling conflicting roles have been illustrated from the 
practice and opinions of ministers relating to broad social and 
civic responsibilities. This chapter may be regarded as a brief foot- 
note in which the bearing of this controversy on the more im- 
mediate tasks of community service is made apparent. Here the 
conflict focuses particularly on the problem of how the minister 
is to spend his time. Is he the servant of his congregation or of 
the community? Is he under obligation to give all his time to the 
congregation or board by which he is paid, or has he also a direct 
responsibility with regard to the community as a whole irrespec- 
tive of his source of income? Is it his duty to assume leadership 
in community activities and serve the needs of all in his locality, 
or should he confine his services to those within his parish group? 
The minister’s views on this question may determine his practice 
or may merely leave him in a state of ethical unrest because he 
feels the pull of duties and desires which circumstances compd 
him to ignore. 

If there is any field where co-operation would seem to be called 
for as a means of emancipation from an ethical impasse, this 
would seem to be one. Nevertheless, cooperation in and for com- 
munity service seems not yet to be a part of an effective code. As 
a result there are several areas of human need about whidi religion 
does Uttle or nothing. 


Contrasting Views 

Tliree po^ible petitions are assumed r^anling the relationship 
of the clergy to the community. At the one extreme is that of 
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the minister who considers himself hired by a church to serve the 
people of that particular organization. According to this view, the 
pastor is being supported to meet the spiritual needs of his peo- 
ple and he has no right to bestow his efForts upon others in the 
community. 

At the other extreme is the conception of the congregation as a 
group of people interested in ministering to the community. 
They are supporting the pastor as their leader in this service and 
as their representative in civic activities. This means he should 
be interested in and give attention to any project for the uplift of 
community life, even though this may interfere with his giving 
attention to the personal needs of some individuals in the congre- 
gation. 

The majority of the clergy, however, would not subscribe to 
either of these views. They feel that the relationship of the min- 
ister to the church and community lies somewhere in the middle 
ground and that perhaps certain elements of both attitudes should 
be present. His primary responsibility, most men hold, is to the 
congregation, not merely because the minister is hired by them, 
but for the reason that he renders his best service to the public by 
serving his own group well. 

These various attitudes may be illustrated by these three com- 
ments: 

The church is my primary responsibility. I serve the com- 
munity through the diurch. 

In the smaller districts the preacher has the responsibility 
for the whole community. He can take any place in civic 
life that he desires or is capable of taking and he ought to 
have a civic interest. The smaller community stiE looks to 
the minister as its leader. He has more influence than any 
other man. I have more influence in . . . than the big preacher 
does in the downtown church in. . . . The old-time minister 
was the only educated man in the community and this is 
still true here in. ... I have taken an active part in the poli- 
tics the town. 
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The minister is not simply hired by the church to give 
service to other people. Members of the church also need at- 
tention. If a pastor has a large parish as I hav^ he has his 
hands full giving service to his people. If over and above that 
he has time and strength to enter into other phases of com- 
munity life, well and good. I am serving the community 
when I serve the church. I don’t look upon myself as their 
hired servant. Our people are part of the community. They 
need help, service, coxmsel, advice, ministry and in suflGicient 
amount to get most of my time. 

Many men admit that a minister’s career and livelihood are 
more dq)endent upon the success he achieves in his congregation 
than upon his work in community affairs. This likewise may 
have a bearing upon the general attitude of placing the congre- 
gation foremost. One pastor states, “I fed my first duty is to care 
for those in my parish. They make it possible for me to live. So 
far as the minister’s own life fortune goes, I feel if he fails there 
he fails seriously.” A second says that he "gets his bread and butter 
by virtue of the fact that he is servant of the church.” 

Q)MMUNITy Acttoties 

These points of view are rather general. It will be well to point 
out how they operate in terms of specific activities. For illuvia- 
tion we shall take participation in community organizations, 
calling on the unchurched, conducting funerals for the un- 
churched, institutional calling, and aid to underprivileged groups. 

Participation in Community Organizations 

As already noted most ministers believe that the needs o£ 
congregation should occupy first place in the demands made 
upon a pastor’s time. This attitude is reflected in almc^ every 
phase of ministerial work which touches ccanmunity life. It wii! 
be coi^derai first hi oinnection with those of his activities whkh 
muicmi dvic orgamzarions. 
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The dergyman receive many calls to deliver addresses before 
service clubs and other organized groups. He is likewise ped- 
tioned to serve on special committees dealing with the general 
welfare of the people. Ought he to respond to all invitations or 
should the time which would be consumed in such activity be 
devoted to his parish ? Many consider it not incumbent upon them 
to answer these requests if to do so jeopardizes congregational 
work. Typical comments follow: 

Ought the minister to be running around to Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis Clubs, Community Chests, etc.? The community 
often takes it for granted that the minister has nothing to do 
but run errands. The ministry ought to be a full-time job, I 
do not think ministers should be more available than doctors 
or lawyers. My greatest contribution lies in what I can do in 
this parish. 

You have the responsibility to do community work, but 
you do not have to be at the call of every “Tom, Dick, and 
Harry.” The minister must be a community man and be 
willing to help, but he must not dissipate his strength and 
be a “flat tire” on the Lord’s Day. When he comes into the 
pulpit, he should be prepared. 


Some who give allegiance to this principle of “church first and 
community next,” go to the extreme of refusing practically all 
calls for general public service. “I try to confine activities to my 
church,” says one man. A second states, “I have many other in- 
vitations. As a rule I do not accept them. I don’t mean to be un- 
friendly, but my first duty is to the people of my church.” A 
Methodist wh<^ general conversation signified a strong desire to 
make good in the eyes of the bishop, has this to say: “I almost 
mftise to go outside of my church to give other talks. You can’t 
make a success of your church if you run here and there.” 

Tl^e are other ministers, however, who apparently agree in 
d^ry with the dbove principles, but in practice they neva: refuse 
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any request for service wHcli comes from the community. We 
quote a case in point: 

I have let myself into the whole life of * ... I have given 
a lot of time and strength to things which should not have 
been asked of me, but I have done it anyway. I have never 
refused service to any one who asks. I never refuse to speak 
to any group if I am requested to do so. 

One can imagine the state of mind of a man who thus allows 
himself to be torn to pieces by conflicting obligations. 

CaUing on the Unchurched 

Another opportunity of rendering service to the public is 
through calling upon unchurched persons. The questionnaire re- 
turns show that whereas 77 per cent of the ministers attempt to 
visit all their members at least once a year, 44 p.c. call regularly 
upon people who are not church members. Comments accom- 
panying the questionnaire indicate that the chief reason^for these 
visits is to secure members. Thus the clergy apparendy are think- 
ing primarily of building their churches. However, according to 
their own view, the development of a strong congregation is the 
most effective way in which to help the community. 

Almost all pastors (93 per cent) call upon those who are not 
members of the church if there is a need, and in some cases min- 
isters visit the unchurched sick even though they have not been 
requested to do so. The latter is especially true in the community 
church district, where the pastor readily hears of an iUness and 
feds a responsibility for all in his territory. ‘1 am responsible for 
the community,’* says one of these men who is thinking in terms 
of visiting the sick. Another states, *‘Hal£ of my work is for those 
folks who are not church members. I am responsible iox visiting 
the undhurched sick.** In other instances the pastor awaits the 
rajuest of the person, hut if called for, the service is usually per- 
hxm&L A typical comment is, ^*1 would not refuse a non-member 
any definite service.” If a conflict ari^ between two calls, 1k>w- 
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ever, one from a church member and the other from an un- 
churched person, the member ordinarily will receive first atten- 
don. 

Conducting Funerals for the Unchurched 
Still another type of community service the clergy are asked to 
perform is that of conducting funerals for persons who are not 
members of a church. When such help is sought, ministers usually 
respond. This is true whether the appeal comes from the under- 
taker or from others. Some men even inform the undertakers they 
will ofSciate whorever there is need. Occasionally during the in- 
terviews, however, the clergy made remarks concerning the un- 
fairness of many of these people. The time and effort of a minister 
is accepted by such persons, but sometimes they do not give an 
honorarium sufficient to cover his expenses, and they may not say 
even a word of appreciation. It was not uncommon to hear min- 
isters state that “these are the persons who demand most and yet 
have no claim upon our time.” The comment seems to suggest 
that many pastors feel they have no responsibility to conduct 
funerals for the unchurched, and that only church members really 
have a right to demand their time. Yet, as stated previously, when 
calls come the clergy ordinarily respond. 

There are a few men, nevertheless, who refuse to ofiSciate at 
funerals of non-members when the request originates with the 
undertaker. This again brings to the front the attitude of placing 
the church first and the community next. We quote from one of 
d^se men: 

I don’t care about burying all sorts of people. While at 
... I believe I turned down as many funerals of non-mem- 
bers as I buried. It is a waste of time. I usually do not accept 
the calls of undertakers. I haven’t time to bury some person 
who never took an interest in the church. Such work might 
take two or three afternoons a week if one responded! To 
A) this would be wrong even though the preacher received 
jKjme money which he seldom do^. People who request the 
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undertaker to get a preacher never go back to the church 
again until they die, or another relative dies! The bigger the 
church the more it is necessary to turn down these outside 
funerals. For example, the . . . Church has three ministers. 
They turn down every outside funeral. They have a visita- 
tion schedule which requires each minister to be out every 
afternoon unless he has a funeral Each minister takes his turn 
for these burials. 

Institudond Cdliug 

Another type oi aid rendered in the community by the clergy- 
man is that of calling at institutions such as charity hospitals, old 
folks* homes, orphanages, and jails. The general disregard of this 
work once more s^ms to reflect the viewpoint that the major 
responsibility of the minister is to his own people. While ^ per 
cent call in charity hospitals, old folks* homes, and orphanages, if 
members of their church arc inmates, only i8 p.c. visit in these in- 
stitutions regularly if none of their members are present. 

The situation in regard to jail visitation shows an even greater 
neglect of the unchurched person. Whereas 54 per cent call in 
jails if any of their church members are occupants,^ only 4.5 p-c. 
call regularly when none of their members are there. 

This lack of attention would not seem quite so startling if the 
institutional ministration were adequately cared for under de- 
nominational or interdenominational auspices. Only 18 per cent, 
however, report that their denomination does such work, and 
24.6 p,c. state that the activity is carried on co-operatively by 
various denominations.^ In many cases the last two figures over- 

is tempted to ask wketker kal£ tke ministers really do kave members of 
their churches in jail; or whether this assertion ci willingness to call is rather 
an ezpressioa oi a feding of obligation concerning which (fortunately) it is not 
necessary to do anTtbiog. 

^Tbe Lutherans seem to carry on insutudonal work as a denomination to a 
greater extent do other church bodies. Fifty per cent of Gct£yd)urg men and 
43 px, Mt. men report that their denomination does sudh work in their 
communities. EfuscofiaHans are also above die average^ 30 px. of the Berkeley 
men static that tiA church body engages in this activity in their locaHty. ihe 
y rmatmng gfoups nm: Ptediyterian ix px., Baptm 8 px.. Congregational 7 p.c.» 
Methodist 5 px. 
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lap, /uf-, institutional visitation is done in the same city by both 
denominational and interdenominational groups. This means 
that in an even larger number o£ localities the work is left un- 
done. Of course 40 p.c. of these ministers are located in villages 
or towns of five thousand population and under, which may in- 
dicate that there are no such institutions in some of the com- 
munities. An occasional comment is made to that effect. 

The view that there is general failure to fulfill this obligation, 
however, is further supported by the testimony of clergymen in 
the interviews and by their remarks on the questionnaires. A 
number of reasons are given for the omission. In the first place, 
the men indicate that their time is taken up in serving their own 
congregation. A typical statement of this attitude follows: ‘1 was 
taught to be in such places wherever there is need, but I become 
preoccupied with the needs of my own people which seem ever 
present.** 

In the second place, ministers say that calls for help are so 
numerous and they become engaged in such a variety of projects 
that some things are bound to be overlooked. A pastor states the 
^nation in these words: ^‘One is liable to get into so many ac- 
tivities in this city that he does nothing. There arc more oppor- 
tunities for service than we are able to fill. I am always trying to 
do more different things than I am shit to carry through.** 

A third reason for the present status of institutional calling is 
that some pastors believe they do not have an individual respon- 
ribility to do the work, but fed it is a project which ministers 
diould undertake co-operativdy. Others are undecided in the 
matter. A case in point is given: any one is there whom I 

know, I calL I might have a responsibility for others— I do not 
km>w.** 

A fourth reason that jail visitation, in particular, is inadequatdy 
cared for, is that some men consider themsdves incapable of 
dDing it properly, since they have not had special training for this 
mini^xy. Observations of dergymen follow: 
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I feel myself measurably adequate to the situation in chari- 
table organizations, but not in the jail work, unless I know 
the persons. The jails seem to demand rather expert diag- 
nosis and therapy in both moral and mental realms. 

I call a great deal in hospitals but not so much in jails. My 
calling there is not very satisfactory. 

Jail work requires definite training. The average church 
like my own is not equipped for this activity, and the minis- 
ter docs not have the technique. But the Lutheran Church 
does try to support trained workers in the large cities, 
through the Inner Mission. 

A fifth cause for the clergy’s failure to measure up to this re- 
sponsibility seems to lie in the lack of cooperation among Protes- 
tant churches and in their poor organization. Two comments sup- 
porting this statement are rather typical. 

I have found pastoral care of institutions very poorly or- 
ganized in the communities where I have served. There is 
great need for the Protestant churches to plan this work in 
such a way that each individual in every institution is per- 
sonally cared for. The Roman Church is miles ahead of us 
in this. I rarely find any institution in which they 60 not 
visit regularly and effectively. 

Protestant churches are weak in cooperating in this wmrk. 
Z have repeatedly tried to get better organized co-operation. 

Another who notes how inadequately the task is done by Prot- 
e^ants suggests a change in the method of supervision: 

I believe our Protestant institutional work is poorly organ- 
ized. It should be intelligently directed from the state and 
national falerations, through the appointment of specially 
trained men, and not left to local responsibility. 

Even where ministers call in jails, some of them arc apparently 
afraid to exert real personal eifftat. One says, “I have never soi^^ 
private conversatkm with men in jail.” Another in speaking of 
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his own procedure states, "It is general calling. In hospitals it is 
more particular or specific.” 

There is also a difference of opinion among pastors as to 
whether they have a personal responsibility to do institutional 
visiting in addition to the organized activity that is done under 
denominational or interdenominational auspices. On the one side 
is the man who says, "I would call if it were not for the fact that 
the hospital committee of our Pastors’ Association does this ef- 
ficiently.” The opposite view is as follows: 

Is this calling the duty of the individual pastor or should it 
be a cooperative task? We have our Lutheran dty mission 
and our missionary goes to these hospitals. But I fed I should 
go, too, ds a free lance. 

Aid to Underprivileged Groups 

As organizations, churches are not supporting the cause of the 
underprivileged in any great measure although certain types of 
service are widespread.® Contributions have ranged from one- 
third of I per cent to 50 px. of the total budget. Most have given 
between i p.c. and 10 px. of their total expenditures for this pur- 
posc^ the majority falling within the 2 p.c., 3 px., and 4 p.c. class. 
But almost all have shared in this work, even if only in a small 
way. Financial aid alone or financial together with other assist- 
smt has been given by 70 p.c. of the congregations to one or 
JEnore underprivilqged groups. A small number (8 p.c.) have not 
ocmtributed any cash but have hdped in some other maimer. 
About one-fifth (21 px.) make no mention whatever of any 
tangible interm in these people. 

It should be note 4 of course^ that these more unfortunate per- 
sons receive assistance not only from the church as an organiza- 
tion, but also from its members as individuals. Ministers indicate 

beoerolent pipgram d the dmidb is not included in die discussion that 

From sl study the yearbooks o£ six general church bodies, it is dis- 
iotmaiodi that from one-^hth to one-fifth of die total expenditures of the ^urdh 
gp £br bcneiTt&iit purposes. In this study we are attempting to find to what 
' mmsbas and churthes fed respouAle fm: the 1(^ oommunity. 
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that their church serves the underprivileged of the community by 
inspiring members to work in organizations which are attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of these groups. One pastor claims that 
“the presidents and leaders of the Red Cross, Community Chest, 
Boys’ Clubs, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.s, Hospitals, Old Folks’ 
Homes, etc., etc., are found for the most part in his church.” 

On the other hand, some churches are so concerned about 
meeting their quota on the benevolent program of their denomi- 
nation, that they will not assume any interest in the dire condi- 
tion of local groups. The comment of a Presbyterian pastor illus- 
trates this point: “The session refuse to give one cent of benevo- 
lence except to the Boards.” 

The poor and unemployed are sustained financially by 58 per 
cent of the congregations, and receive supplementary assistance 
from 29.5 p.c. The latter consists primarily of clothing, food, and 
work. Food, in some cases, is given only at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time. These persons receive support from a larger 
number of churches than do any other underprivileged groups of 
the community. There is no doubt that members as individuals 
also contribute rather heavily to this cause. 

Old folks are ministered to financially by 36 per cent of the 
churches and arc served in other ways by 13 p.c. Orphans receive 
aid in money from 33 p.c. and are given additional service by 
13 p.c. Assistance in addition to carij, in these case^ is made up 
of clothing, flowers, fruit, Christmas gifts, visitation, preaching 
services, etc. Approximately only half as many congregations con- 
tribute to these two groups as to the poor and unemployed. 

Charity hospitals come next in line in terms of the number of 
church^ contributing to their support. Funds for this purpose 
are given by 23 per cent and further aid by 9.6 p.c The added 
aOTStance includes service visitation, sewing by the women of the 
church, and support of local appeals. 

Work for delinquents and prisoners is almc^ completely neg- 
loted. Six per cent <£ the church^ ^atc that they give money to 
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hdp the former group. A pastor comments upon this service and 
says his congregation has given “about $250 to a boy on proba- 
tion.” Only 2 px. report supplementary service for delinquents. 
The latter is composed of “ministerial help” and “personal guid- 
ance and co-operation with legally established correctional so- 
cieties.” One church has established a Life Adjustment Center in 
which a staff of workers attempts to aid people in solving their 
problems. But apparently almost all pastors have omitted this 
field of possible usefulness. 

JaU work is supported materially by 3.5 per cent of the congre- 
gations. This aid sometimes assumes the form of contributions 
“to persons just released.” Help in other ways, such as personal 
ministration and conducting of services, is given by only 2.2 p.c. 
One man comments, “My board permits me to preach every three 
weeks for the State Reformatory.” Another states that he has 
“investigated local conditions” of the jail. However, as was noted 
in the discussion under “Institutional Calling,” the clergy feel 
incapable of ministering effectively in such institutions and it 
seems that very few have exerted any effort in this direction. 

A similar neglect can be noted in regard to victims of race 
prgudice and men affected fay strikes. It was pointed out in 
Chapter II that only 3.3 per cent report that cash contributions 
have t^en made for racial groups, while an even smaller number 
(1.6 px.) serve the cause in some other manner. Ministers indicate 
that “offerings” have been given “for educational purposes”; that 
“q3lendid Negro speakers” have been brought into the church; 
and that “conferences” have been held. 

As was reported previously, churches support strikors even less, 
1.3 per cent giving them financial aid and j6 p.c. helping in other 
ways. Tbe fact that these racial and laboring classes arc conflict 
groups may account somewhat for the small attention they re- 
ceive. The clergy seem very hesitant about either sharing per- 
smally or requesting their churches to do so under such cir- 
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Whether ministers are as a class insensitive to the needs of 
these groups or whether they feel a conflict of duties at this point, 
is not known. In many instances, certainly, the explanation of 
neglect is the feeling that their first duty is to their own congre- 
gations. Epecially is this noticeable with reference to aiding the 
poor and unemployed. ‘*We try to look after our own firs;,” says 
one man. Another states, 'We take care of all of our own and a 
few who are not. It is quiedy known in our church that none of 
our people are to go hungry. There is also city help to which we 
contribute as individuals though not as a church.” The following 
comment, however, is highly pertinent: 

By serving the church I am serving the community life. 
When I take care of the poor in the church I am assuming 
a load that otherwise would fall back upon others. This is a 
community service. Our church is criticized on this score, 
but I do not think it is fair. If every man could take care of 
his own group, it would be a great help. 

Facts and Issues 

It is true that ministers give a vast deal of service to their local 
communities. This usually takes the form of speaking for civic 
organizations, calling on the unchurched, and conducting fu- 
nerals for the unchurched. Less frequendy, and sometimes only 
in exceptional cases, do they call in hospitals, old folks’ hom^ 
orphanages, and jails, save on the members of their own churches. 
Still less do they lead their churches in service to ddmquent% 
strikers, and victims of race prejudice. Only 2 per cent report co- 
operation with legally established correctional societies. The con- 
tributions of churches to the poor and underprivileged, however, 
particularly of their own number, are generous, over and above 
what individuals do in these causes. 

It is assumed by most ministers that their chief obligation is to 
die members of their own churches and that work for others is 
s&xmdaxy or even wholly unwarranted, some refusing to do any- 
thing whatever outside their churches. 
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This posidoa poses an important problem o£ profesdonal 
ethics. Is the minister an employee o£ a closed group which right- 
fully demands his entire time in return for his salary? Or is this 
attitude justified by the claim that the most cfEecdve method of 
muttering to tbe community is by serwng the congregation 
efiSciently? Or is this ^tude to be pardy accounted iox by tbe 
alleged fact that the minister’s own livelihood and progress are 
dependent upon his building a strong church organization? 

Here, as in previous chapter^ the problem of the minister's 
relation to his church tradition raises its head. Should these tradi- 
tional views ccHitrol his practice if current facts lead to alternative 
interpr^tions of duty? But perhaps the most serious problem 
concerns the seeming indifference of the clergy to needs to which 
leligbn might minister. The common claim that work among 
prisonem, delinquents^ and xmderpiivileged groups calls for 
special abilities and therefore for co-opaative action would have 
greater weight if there were evidence that such needed co-opera- 
tion exited or were even being attempted to any great extent 
Would a professional code have anything to say about the re- 
sponsibilities of ministers to the communities in which their 
churches are placed and from which they derive protection and 
st^pmt? 
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THE MINISTER AND THE CHURCH 


When church practices conflict with the ethical standards of 
the pastor, what is he to do? The minister is not a free lanc^ 
like a doctor, responsible only to his profession or to the public. 
He is a member of a denomination which has admitted him to a 
position of leadership on certain conditions, and an employee of 
a local institution which has an established tradition. Nor is it 
apparent that there are absolute standards of ethical practice to 
which he can turn for guidance. If there are, then large propor- 
tions of the ministry are unaware of them, or do not acknowl- 
edge their authority. 

The relativity of ethical standards is nowhere more apparent 
than in matters of church finance. Here confusion reign^ for the 
scene is characterized by wide differences of practice and judg- 
ment. It is hard to discover a sound basis for the guidance of the 
minister’s conduct toward his congregation under these circum- 
stances. But there are also other areas of church life toward 
which the minister might be regarded as having an educational 
duty, such as the practice of the church in setting up and main- 
taining standards of church membership. Here there is less dif- 
ference of opinion— -in the sense that hardly any one ventures to 
do anything definite about violation of such standards. One 
might well ask what the ethical effect of having standards of 
admission is if no specific attention is paid to them once a candi- 
date has been admitted. 

In this chapter, these two problems as to how the minister is to 
interpret his responsibility to the church as an institution will be 
dealt with, and alsc^ more bri^y, certain questions concerning 
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the minister's freedom to act as an individual in the face of 
denominational and local pressures. 

Financing the Church 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to debate the relative 
practicability of various schemes for raising money. That is, how 
to raise the most money is not our problem, but how to finance 
the church without doing violence to the principles of human 
relationships for which the church stands. The minister is often 
looked to for guidance as to the most efficient means to employ. 
What is his responsibility for bringing the methods used into 
harmony with Christian ethics? To avoid mere abstractions, it is 
necessary for us to indicate the prevalence of various practices 
and the current views of ministers regarding them. 

Some c£ the means used to secure funds for the local budget 
and benevolences are rated by the clergy as being Christian and 
as satisfactory under all circumstances. Others arc regarded as 
open to objection but as permi^blc means because of certain 
non-economic benefits which accrue from their use. A third 
group is thought to be unchristian and therefore never justi- 
fiable. There is no agreement in this matter, however, and certain 
metlKKls considered Christian by a part of the clergy are rated as 
not the highest means by others. Again, particular means are 
thought by one group of ministers to be “permissible’’ while a 
second group say they are wrong and should never be employed 
for financing the church. 

Vmety of Meth<^ and Extent Used 

The variety of methods and the extent to which they are used 
by churches in meeting budgets for local expenses and benevo- 
lence are given in Table IV. The means employed most uni- 
vasally are the freewill offering and the every member ciivass 
tar visitatbn, the former being reported by 77 per cent of the 
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church^ and the latter by 87.6 p.c.^ These two methods are con- 
ddered ideal by the large majority of ministers and would proba- 
bly be classed by them as Christian and permissible imder all 
circumstances. They are thought to be businesslike and Scrip- 
tural. I Cor. 16:2 is g^vcn by some as the Biblical basis for church 
finance. The general view is that “the every member canvass is 
bcst^ supplemented by freewill offering.” 

A few men, however, have objection to the every member 
canvass and believe the church should be run entirely on the free- 
will offering basis. One man says, T have come to believe only 
in freewill offering. We have no canvass or solicitation for the 
church.” A second comments, “I should like to omit ^passing the 
plate’ on Sundays.” A third pastor has reached the place where he 
does not “pass the plate.” He states that his is a “faith” church 
and he receives no guaranteed salary. Duplex envelopes are used, 
one side being for expenses of the kxral church and the other 
side for the pastor, and the pcr^le can divide their gifts in any 
way th^ desire. A <^nvass is not made; no pledges are taken; 
and diere is no special time in the service for the offering. Two 
boxes are at the doors and two in front of the pulpit in which the 
people leave their contributions, and they may do so either as they 
enter the church or as they go out. During the morning prayer 
the pa^or thanks God for the provition for their church’s needs. 
The principle l^hind the financing of this church is explained by 
the pastor as follows: 

You do not ask a neighbor to help you sell a washing ma- 
chine until he first has used such a machine and is satisfied 
with it. Thus we do not want any money from a person to 
help sell Christianity until that person is also sold on Chris- 
tianity. There is no place in the Bible where Jesus teUs us to 
get our system of raising money from the world. I do not 
think a church gains anything by passing a plate to a per^n 
for a nickel unless that person is a Christian. If a person 

slioulfl be stated that free^U ofFeriag is probably iised by alxiK)^ all, if 
noa dl, die ckiFdies. Some xaea checked the every member canvass ody, 
thinking dxat the primary means was wasted. 
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does put in something, he feels he has contributed and there- 
fore can criticize the church. One puts in a nickel for the 
church, not because he believes in it. If he did believe in it, 
he would give a dollar. The most ideal thing is to ask only 
the believers in Jesus Christ to support the church. Let the 
Gospel be as free as the wind. Jesus said, “Carry neither 
purse, nor scrip, nor shoes.” 

The use of endowment funds is another method of financing 
the church which apparently is considered ethical and Christian 
by many clergymen. The officials of ten gmeral church bodies, 
out of 79 reporting (12.6 per cent), state that endowments figure 
rather largely in the support of their ministers. A few others in- 
dicate that some of their congr^ations have funds invested.^ In 
connection with this practice^ 32 p.c. of the clergy consider it 
ethical for ministers or churches to invest in stocks and lx)nd% 
14 p.c. believe it unethical, and 54 p.a say it depends upon the 
circumstances of any particular case. Those who say the practice 
is ethical, however, consider “speculation,” gambling, exploitation 
of labor, and “marginal buying” as wrong, but “good stocks and 
good bonds are good business.” A few men state that investment 
in stocks is unethical but the jwirchase of bonds is satisfiictory. 
Others believe the answer to this question depends upon “how 
and why” investments are made and whether or not “the cooi- 
pany’s industrial record and treatment of employees are investi- 
gated first.” 

The ethical judgment of the clergy was also asked upon the 
practice of investing in a corporation or firm without making an 
investigation to determine whether labor is exploited. This was 
rated as ethical by 6 px., unethical by 75 px., while 19 p.c. think it 
depends upon the circumstances of a particular case. A rather 
prevalent attitude is that “it is often impossible to investigate.” 

The various alumni groups differ considerably in the prqpor- 

^rom a quesnonnaiFe ofut by F. Daicy Bone o€ Divinity Scbool, in 
connectioii with bis study on "EtMcd Aspects of Compenssoion in the a 

dbceoEal dissertation sid^nitted to the Yale Gradi^te Scbool» 1937. 
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tion regarding it unethical to invest without investigating labor 
conditions. In order, the percentages run: Gettysburg (Lutheran) 
94, Bangor (Congregational) 83, Mt. Airy (Lutheran) 83, Drew 
(Methodist) 80, Colgate-Rochester (Baptist) 78, Biblical Semi- 
nary (Inter-denominational) 77, Yale (Congregational) 71, Au- 
burn (Presbyterian) 65, Hartford (Congregational) 60, Berkeley 
(Episcopal) 58. 

Many of the other methods used in church finance are thought 
by ministers to be not wholly satisfactory but permissible if the 
church cannot meet expenses through other means, and are also 
considered justifiable because of certain values accompanying 
their use. Rental of pews, pageants, plays, bazaars, sales, fairs, 
dinners, and parties seem to be placed in this group by the ma- 
jority. There is more opposition to cards and dances but some 
rate them as “permissible.** Bowling alleys and pool tables are 
used by so few churches that not much opinion is registered either 
way. 

Rental of pews was practiced rather extensively in the past in 
some secticHas of the country, but it is not looked on with favor 
today. Only 4 per cent check this method as now being used. 
There is some evidence that it was an unsucce^ful method of 
church finance. One pastor, whose church still follows this cus- 
tom, says it does not help them in a material way and the only 
reaam they use the system is to protect their own worshippers. 
The services of this church are always crowded with visitors and 
if pew q^ce were not held for members, they would not be ac- 
commodated. On the money raising side of the question, the pas- 
tor says, “Many who own pews do not make a contribution 
dbremgh the regular envelopes. It is a cheap way of getting reli- 
gion. Pew rent brings in only about one-fourth of our finances.** 

Mnisters also object to this means of raising money on the 
ground that it is not democratic. 

The fact that Bango-r, Hartford, Yale, and Berkeley graduates 
i3®c pew rentals as a method of church finance more than men 
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of Other seminaries seems only to indicate that the practice is 
slightly more prevalent in New England territory. However, it is 
used by only a small number of churches even in this locality. 

Pageants are employed by 13 per cent of the churches as a means 
of bringing income to the church and plays arc used by 30 px. 
The most general attitude seems to be against using these as 
means of support for the church, although their value for religious 
purposes and for development of persons is recognized. Two 
comments illustrate this view. 

I am opposed to plays for money. If the purpose is to use 
dramatics for developing Christian character or raising the 
standard of drama, it is ail right 

Pageants are taking a larger part in public worship. They 
are of great value and will be more so as time goes on. The 
same is true of plays but in a more limited extent Th^e 
should not be used for raising money but as a means of wor- 
ship. Admission should never be charged. 

On the other hand, quite a large group of the clergy favor these 
methods. They argue that persons are enabled to use their talent 
and ability for the good of the church; that some people can in- 
crease their gifts to the church in this way; and that the social 
life accompanying these functions is beneficial to the church. 

Bazaars, sales, fciirs, dinners, and parties are considered some- 
what unsatisfactory as means for church support, but ^metimes 
permissible because of values that accompany their use. Dinners 
are conducted by 46 per cent of the churches, sales by 35 p.c., 
fairs by 24 p.c., bazaars by 18 p.c., and parties by 15.6 p.c. Episco- 
pal churdhies seem to have a stronger tendency to use these meth- 
ods than other churches. 

The dergy whose churches conduct dinners, bazaars, etc. tend 
to justify their use upon the ground that some people arc given 
an opportunity to work for the church who otherwise would not 
be able to do so. 
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Everybody ought to have an opportunity to show his loy- 
alty to the church through his work. God calls people into 
His vineyard, not just to hear sermons, but to work. We have 
jfrom one to two hundred women who make things and 
their love for the church is in this work. I wouldn’t rob them 
of that oppojtunity. We have our committees for visiting the 
sick, etc., but it is impossible to keep all the women busy 
in that way and in visiting new members. And then, too, 
some women can’t do these things and are not fitted for 
them. 

Some people can help the church by these unscriptural 
means, when they might not be able to do so by giving. The 
poor can show their willingness by their labor.® 

Development of social life and a spirit of cooperation are also 
seen as values which make these means of church support per- 
missible. “When people are engaged in these tasks they are work- 
ing for the church. They get together in a common task socially. 
They are trained to work together and it is good for them and 
for the church.” 

Furthermore, dinners are justified on the ground that it is 
sometimes impossible to sponsor successfully a social program 
unless there is the added attraction of the “kitchen” and the op- 
portunity to help the church in a financial way. “It is dijflGicult in 
many localities to find a social sdbstitute for the ^kitchen fellow- 
sh4>’ many peofde seem to enjoy. A purely social program falls 
flat very often, while kitchen activities, plus the thrill of making 
money, have strong allure.” 

On the other hand, many ministers object to the use of the so- 
called “permissible” means of churdi support on a number of 
counts. In the fir^ place, they see the use of fairs, dinners, etc. as 
a waste of time and effort^ “an expensive and an exhausting way 
of money making.” 

^The edika! implicatiojis of rather ccanmoa Yiew are apparently not sensed 
— die poor do the work and the rich gi¥c tkeir money. As a matter of actual 
it by no means wotks out tkat way, although the tendency toward a 
^iss (Bsuiartlaa is dear. 
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These affairs are likewise condemned on the ground that "the 
church as a non-profit making, non-taxable institution ought not 
to enter into competition with Icxal merchants and business men 
in its efforts to raise money.’* One has only to visit a prosperous 
church fair to realize the inroads made upon legitimate business 
by these sales of goods. 

A general feeKng of the ministers is that these various money 
raising methods arc lowering the dignity of the church and 
should not be used. A pastor illustrates this attitude when he says, 
"Church begging is not superior to other forms of begging.” 

These critics are willing to admit that there might be justifica- 
tion for such means of church support "if the congregation were 
giving to the limit of its capacity and still did not meet expenses.” 
However, they are agreed that it would be hard to establish the 
point at which a congregation has reached its maximum effort in 
this direction. 

Card games and dances arc not employed very largely as a 
means of church support, the former being practiced by 12 per 
cent of the churches and the latter by 5.6 p,c. The Episcopal 
churches (Berkeley), however, arc an exception in this matter, 
52 px. using card games and 32 p.c. conducting dances for this 
purpose. The majority of ministers seem to have a rather strong 
antagonism toward these as methods of finance while some ob- 
ject to them on other grounds. One pastor says, "I cringe at card 
games and dances in the name of the church, let alone for the 
purpose of raising money for it. But some of them do it around 
here.” A seccaid states that “card games cheapen and vulgarize 
the church.” 

Others have no particular opposition to cards and dancing, as 
such, but they do not believe any gain comes to the church from 
using these methods. 

A third group is oppo^d to card games, but inasmuch as people 
atnnot be jRcvented horn using cards, this group feds the church 
might as wdl redize something financially. The folbwing state- 
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ment is typical: ‘1 believe cards for prizes are a form of gambling, 
but if people will play cards anyway, I see no harm in asking 
them to pay for the right to play, if the money is given to the 
church.” 

A few pastors have little or no opposition to the practice of 
mising money through card parties and dancing and some of 
these men are quite critical of those who oppose the practice. For 
example: 

I am now a little more liberal and sane. I think dances and 
cards are wholesome diversions and if a few shekels can be 
realized by a missionary society or ladies’ aid, why not? Let 
not the church persist in its gnat and camel procedure. It has 
canonized industrial brigands because they gave of their loot 
to the church. Yet the same church frowns upon bridge play- 
ing. I would not accept dishonest money to run my church. 

Bowling alleys and pool tables are used very little for supporting 
the financial program of the church. As already noted, so few 
churches have this equipment that not many men have been con- 
fronted with the prd>lem. 

The two practices considered xmchristian by almost all minis- 
ters are lotteries and raffles. Only 1.6 per cent of the churches use 
r^Ses for money raising purposes and only one church uses lot- 
teries. We quote typical statements showing the viewpoints upon 
this matter, without comment on their ethical significance, or on 
the presence of similar factors in other enterprises. 

Lotteries, games of chance, etc., are taboo under aU circum- 
stances. People have a right to criticize the church on this 
practice. 

Lotteries, raffles, and games of chance are gambling. True 
faith is a great gamble-one is playing for big stakes. But 
gambling is faith gone wrong. 

Raffling is unchriman because it is against the law of the 
^te. 
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Financing Church Organizations 
Up to this point we have been discussing the practice o£ raising 
money for church purposes only. Organizations within the church 
also use various methods of securing income, and for purposes 
other than the church budget. For example, 57 per cent of the 
ministers report that organizations use plays for financing their 
projects while only 30 p.c. state that their churches secure budg- 
etary support in this manner. Again, 67.5 p.c. of the clergy say din- 
ners are given by organizations for raising money, whereas only 
46 p.c. indicate that church budgets receive aid in this way. 
Pageants, card games, and dances are used approximately twice 
as much for organizational purpo^ as for church support 
Why this difference in practice? In the interviews ministers 
expressed a general opposition toward employing any methods 
other than freewill offering and the every member canvass for 
meeting the church budget Yet these same men did not seem so 
greatly concerned about methods used by organizatic«is in raising 
money for other purposes. One receives the impression that the 
organizational work is not on the same spiritual level. Perhaps a 
better explanation of this diversity in practice is that the pastor 
usually exerts conaderable influence on the methods of financing 
the regular church budget, but seems not always to have control 
of the organizations. 

Stewardship 

The principal objection raised to all methods of church finance 
otier than fr^will offering and the every member canvass, 
whether for the church budget or organizational prefects, is well 
expressed by one pastor as follows: 

Most of the above means (the means that have ju^ bem 
discussed) of raising money should be condemned. The rea- 
son is not that they always involve an om-and-out dement 
of dianc^ such as lotteries, but the more fundamental fact 
that they do not conmtute an expre^n of a Christian atti- 
tude and they do not coottrilunie to enrichment o£ personality. 
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The motive of giving is external and quite devoid of the idea 
of stewardship, which is, after all, the only adequate and per- 
manent motivation for producing that inner growth of per- 
sonality. 

Another pastor, who also holds this view, has been successful 
in eliminating all the money-making aspects of these projects. 
Yet he states that his people still have sufficient opportunity to give 
their services for the church and most of the social values by 
which ministers tend to justify these practices for money raising 
are retained. He describes the practice: 

Today we arc having the annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion and the annual parish dinner. The charge is for the cost 
of the food only. We have plays staged by our own groups 
but no admission is charged. They are given for the enter- 
tainment of other groups and for the development of the 
players themselves. Pageants are held in the church without 
charge. Friday night we are having a party including a dance 
and we charge nothing. We are attempting to develop the 
idea of a parish family group and we prefer to have every 
one make a contribution to the entire work of the church. 

Influence of Tradition and Socied and Economic Conditions 

When the clergy are confronted with an "ideal” practice as just 
described, many of them reveal immediately the strong pressures 
they meet in the form of local tradition. It at once becomes clear 
that they are either afraid car unable to make their views prevail 
in the face of previous {Mractice which has become custom. "In 
praaice I have found it wise to accept the community standards,” 
says one pastor. Another states, "My view is that commercial 
methods of money raising hurt the church’s influence, but I have 
never yet had a church where I could wisely insist on making my 
view control the church’s practice.” 

Along with traditions in the commxmity which tend to domi- 
nate practice, the changing social and economic conditions are 
a ^a>nd influence bearing upon the problem. The argument is 
advanced that depression times force one to compromise and to 
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us^ as an emergency accommodation^ means of church support 
which are not ideal. 

Summary 

Although almost all of the churches use both the every member 
canvass and freewill offering in meeting thdr budget^ yet prob- 
ably no more than half support the main work of the church by 
these “ideal*" methods alone. When the work of church organi- 
zations is included in the picture, the vast majority are seen to 
resort to methods of money raising regarded as less than “ideal.** 
Ministers tend to justify semicommercial methods on the 
ground that the poor arc enabled to contribute to the church; 
that this permits people to give service in addition to money; that 
the income of the church is increased and the aid of others in the 
community is enlisted; that various talents and abilities arc 
utilized and persons are developed; and that there is a social 
value and spirit of cooperation growing out of these functions 
which are beneficial both to the congregation and to the people. 
Objections, however, are raised to such means of church 
finance. According to the clergy they arc a loss in terms of time^ 
energy, and money; they are unfair to legitimate business; the 
dignity of the church is lowered and influence lessened; persons 
do not learn stewardship of giving; and practically all the con- 
comitant values of those methods can be retained without their 
use; 

Although ministers testify to the value of these m^ods of 
church finance, their testimony arouses doubt when <me notes 
that they probably would prefer not to use them but that local 
traditions and social pressures tend to dominate practice. 

Church Membership Standards 
We turn now to ethical problems centering in the establishment 
and maintenance of standards of churdi membership. What 
cific (i)%aticm$ do ministers phcc upon per^s uniting with the 
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church? What methods of discipline are used by the clergy and 
what offences call for correction? 

Specific Obligations Imposed upon Persons Uniting with the 

Church 

To determine the duties imposed upon incoming members, 
eleven statements were listed on the questionnaire as possible 
obligations. Ministers were asked to check any or all that are as- 
siuned by persons uniting with the church. 

Four responsibilities are placed’ upon incoming members by 
90 per cent of the clergy: Attendance at worship services regu- 
larly is required by 93 p.c.; support of the church financially by 
93 p.c.; support of the church through personal service by 92 p.c.; 
and living a dean life in personal morals by 90 p.c. In regard to 
attending worship services regularly, however, “allowance” is 
sometimes made “for many worthy pursuits which may share the 
time and care of a true church member.” 

Four other obligations are placed upon members by more than 
66 per cent. To be ethical in conduct of business or in the work in 
which the member is engaged, whether he be employer or em- 
jdoyee, is required by 70.6 p.c-; to be active in works of charity 
by 68 p.c.; to take part actively in organizations of the church by 
66 px.; and to share in movements for the upbuilding of the 
community by 63 p.c. It is occasionally stated by persons within 
this group that participation in organizations of the church is not 
required “of all persons.” 

Only slightly more than half (53.6 per cent) insist upon mem- 
bers upholding creeds or beliefs and practices of the church. Some 
ministers qualify even lids obligation. One pastor in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., indicates that creeds are insisted on 
“only for officers.” Some erase the word “creed” and leave only 
the phrase “beliefs and practices of the church.” Another insists 
upon creeds “only in a general non-Iegalistic way, leaving room 
:i&r individual differences.” A fourth states that “creeds must not 
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be too much formulated and detailed. Private thought, judg- 
ment, and conscience are stressed.*’ However, more Lutherans 
(Gettysburg 83 p.c. and Mt. Airy 88 p.c.) and Episcopalians 
(Berkeley 76 p.c.) than ministers in other church bodies (average 
41 p.c.) make this requirement of persons uniting with their 
churches. 

The obligation of sharing in movements and organizations for 
the uplifting of the underprivileged groups in society is placed 
upon members by 53 per cent of the clergy, and 52 p.c. want 
members to be different in conduct of private affairs and in mor- 
als from people who are not members of a church. Such com- 
ments as these, however, qualify this obligation: “Aim high but 
avoid self-righteousness. Don’t parade differences”; “I want this 
conduct to be right and I make no comparison with non-mem- 
bers”; “The emphasis of mere difference doesn’t interest me.” 

At least half of the clergy ask persons uniting with their church 
to assume all the obligations listed in the last four paragraphs. 
Many of the men who check the list, however, do not seem to 
make these obligations specific. Responses indicate that where 
the general church body has a regular form of admission, it is 
ordinarily used. In other cases where ministers draw up their own 
covenants for use in receiving members, as seems to be the prac- 
tice of many Congregational and Baptist pastors, such duties are 
often not explicidy stated. Statements on this point follow: “We 
ask only the stock questions of the bop-k of forms for such cases”; 
“These are understood rather than distinedy stated. When we re- 
vise our admission form, I hope to make them more distinct”; 
“We do not ask any of the above explicidy. We tell them to re- 
member the covenant to support *the worship, work, and chari- 
ties’ of the church and to lead a ‘Christian life.’ ” 

It is true that some church bodies have the practice of confirma- 
tion, and in such cases periods of in^xuction prec^e member- 
ship. Opportunity is offered in these claves for emphasizing the 
duties of church members. Yet the Episcopalians and Lutherans, 
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who perhaps follow the practice o£ confirmation most generally, 
do not check these <A>ligations more than other church groups, 
with the exception of the one on creeds and beliefs or practices of 
the church. Some men of the other groups, such as Baptists and 
Congregationalists, are also giving periods of instruction prior 
to admission to church membership. This, however, is not prac- 
ticed by all pastors and even where church membership classes 
are held, the receiving of instruction is not always made com- 
pulsory upon prospective church members. In any case, according 
to the testimony of ministers in the interviews, classes are pri- 
marily for young people, and adults seldom attend. They state 
that ^‘it is diflEcult to get adults to go into these classes.” 

It probdbly can be concluded, then, that many of the clergy do 
not interpret the obligations of membership in specific terms to 
persons uniting with the church. Is the realization of specific obli- 
gations, then, to be assumed, or is the matter of responsibilities 
of members of no great importance? 

Ministers tend to justify thdr practice on the ground that it is 
mA necessary to enter into detail in the matter of responsibilities. 
The only requirement needed is an emphasis on Christian living 
or an acceptance of Jesus Christ and these other duties will neces- 
sarily follow. “The promise to accept Jesus Christ has many im- 
plications not specified and yet certainly included above.” “Faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ includes all these and more.” “Complete 
Christian living is the obligation of church membership.” “All 
this is assumed in one’s pledge to the church.” Perhaps the prob- 
lem here is whether a general pledge does, as a matter of fact, in- 
mre ahical conduct in paiticular situations. 

Some men are dissatisfied with the present state of church 
manfaership and feel that standards should be raised. 

I believe the church should be stricter in its membership 
requirements. True^ we cannot read the hearty but I fed the 
present-day laxity on the part dE members is due to the laxity 
in church standards. 
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I would welcome a more generally recognized instruction 
period for adults, and a probationary period before reception 
into membership by the right hand of fellowship. People 
easily slip away from church because they get in too easily. 

I believe we should make more of induction of members 
into church and emphasize responsibilities. Church member- 
ship is too easy. 

On the other hand, a few clergymen have about reached the 
conclusion that there should be no church membership whatso- 
ever and that there is nothing distinctive about the obligations or 
life of pec^le in the church. The views are indicated in the state- 
ments that follow: 

I now feel that church membership has no distinctive obli- 
gations. The lines of distinction are broken down. The 
church should be more democratic. Those are truly members 
who show interest. We should not have church membership. 

Church membership lists are rather meaningless. I have 
been wondering if we would not have done better to have 
kept our “Ecclesiastical Societies” and to have abolished our 
“Churches.” The distinction between the church member 
and non-church member is in a vast number of cases a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

The conclusion from this discussion seems to be that many of 
the clergy not only fail to interpret the cd>ligations of churdi 
membership in specific terms, but they also tend to justify the 
practice on the grounds that it is not necessary to do so and that 
specific duties are assumed when one agrees to accept and follow 
Christ. Some have reached the point where they would like to 
see church membership abolished altogether, while others prrfer 
to see the standards raised. 

Extent to Which Various Methods of Discipline Are Used 

A problem closely related to the setting dE standards is that of 
their maintaian<^^ The dergy were therefore givm an oj^rtur 
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mty to indicate their methods o£ procedure in case members fail 
to fulfill their responsibilities. The results show that if a member 
does not live up to the obligations which he has assumed, 68.6 
per cent of the ministers discuss the matter with him in private 
and point out his error. The comments accompanying these re- 
plies, however, such as, ‘In a few cases” and “Sometimes,” seem 
to suggest that this group of men do not have a general practice 
of speaking in private to delinquent members. 

A small group (13 per cent) state that if the person continues in 
his failure to live up to his obligations, he is brought before the 
church board. “If the case is serious,” is the comment of one who 
checks this practice. Another says, “In case of immorality.” 

A few men (9.5 per cent) indicate that if after bringing the per- 
son before the church board there is no change, the case is re- 
ferred to the congregation, when the person may be dropped 
from membership if he continues in his failure. 

These three procedures, namely, talking with the person in 
private, bringing him before the church board, and referring the 
case to the congregation to consider dropping him from member- 
ship, are quite similar to the prescription in Mt. 18:15-17, which 
is the scriptural foundation upon which most church bodies have 
built their formulae for discipline. 

The use of the pulpit is another technique employed for urg- 
ing fulfilment of responsibilities on the part of members. Almost 
three-fourths of the clergy (73 per cent) speak from the pulpit, 
in a general way, of failures to live up to obligations. Less than 
half that number (30 p.c-) speak j&om the pulpit of specific 
failures to live up to church membership requirements, but no 
names are mentioned. Some men, however, object to the use of 
the pulpit for disciplinary purposes on the ground that the min- 
ister ought to have the courage to talk directly with the person 
involved. One comment sufiSciently illustrates this attitude. 

I do not hide behind the pulpit to say things to members 
who are failing to live up to their obligations. If we haven’t 
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the courage to deal with individuals face to face, then we 
should keep quiet until we get the courage to do so. 

It is stated by 6 per cent that if a member does not live up to the 
standards of the church they do nothing about iL One of this 
group adds, “I do not say I am satisfied with this.” 

The fact that very few ministers bring persons before either 
the church board or congregation seems to suggest that formal 
church discipline has practically disappeared. When one notices 
the offences which cause discipline to be applied, this conclusion 
is even more firmly grounded. 

Offences Leading to Discifiine 

Inactivity on the part of a member is the most general offence 
leading to action by the minister and the church. The method of 
correction, in such case, usually consists of a conference of either 
the minister or a member of the church board with the lax per- 
son in the attempt to persuade him to assume active relations. If 
this consultation proves unsuccessful, the case is referred to the 
church board or membership committee and the person may be 
placed on the inactive list. Then after two or three years, if no 
change in status develops, he may be removed from the roll en- 
tirely. Sometimes no attempt is made in a personal way to restore 
these persons to active membership, but notification is sent them 
when they are placed upon the inactive list: 

If the people do not attend or do not contribute they arc 
put on an inactive list. They are retained on that for a cer- 
tain length of time and then dropped altogether. I insist that 
if any one is taken off the roll the minutes should indicate 
it. If he wants to come back then the records show his stand- 
ing. We usually send the pastor and a couple of deacons to 
see the man. Then he comes before the Board and the Board 
makes the recommendation to the congregation. This is in 
accordance with the principle in Matthew. 

CMy a vay few cases wore menric^ied in which {^arsons have 
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been formally disciplined on grounds of immorality. Several rea 
sons are offered to explain why correction has not been attempte< 
very largely at this point. In the first place, many do not look witl 
favor upon the practice and feel there are better ways of accom 
plishing one’s purpose. Statements of their position follow: 

I have come to believe that the church should be very leni 
ent in its dealing with faulty members. Only where a mem 
ber by his extreme and disgraceful conduct was casting seri 
ous reflection upon his church would I recommend bringing 
his case before the church meeting for action leading to dis 
missaL The by-laws of my church provide for such action. 

I don’t believe in church discipline. I think the church ij 
for pecpie who are not perfect but who want to be. I will noi 
put people out of the church if it is at all possible to keef 
them. The minister personally and oflScers of the session ma) 
well work with popple but the church should not put then 
out. The church hasn’t the authoritative position it used tc 
have and I am not sure it ought to have it. 

In the second jdac^ some of the clergy apparently are afraid tc 
disdplme members. In regard to bringing an offender before the 
church board, one man says, try this once.” Another states 
that "discipline is next to impossible.” Perhaps the same dement 
ol fer is present in the following comment: “Ministers who have 
done this have found the cabinet dding with the offending mem- 
bers.” 

The ofGkials dE the larger church body arc also criticized on the 
ground that they do not support a pastor when he attempts tc 
exercise re^:mint« One states that “the problem lies with the 
gaieral admini^ation, who very ^dom, if ever, back a ministci 
vAen be feds that a member of his church is in need of disci- 
I&K.” Another says, ^Tligher-ups are more concerned about en- 
largmg church membership than in holding members to obHga- 
tibm.” A third makes this comment: 

Church discipline hard to enforce. We have our by-laws 
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and constitutions but to try to enforce them, or have the 
church council do so, is a diflScuit thing to do. If synod or 
conference presidents would back up the pastor in such cases, 
it would be easier to enforce the rule. As it now is, I think 
most members feel they can do as they please. 

A fourth influence which prevents men from practicing church 
discipline on the ground of personal immorality is the study of 
psychdiogy and mental hygiene. These people are "not sinning 
but are sick” is a rather typical attitude today. Another says, "An 
under^anding of psychopathic cases has greatly increased my at- 
tempts to work out ejffective dealing with such by way of more 
frequent interviews.” 

Conferences with the clergy revealed no cases of disci|fline on 
grounds of social morality. A man can be unethical in the con- 
duct of his business relations and the church will do nothing 
about it A person bdonging to the church can run a sweat shop 
and probably not be touched by that church, aca>rdmg to the 
testimony of the clergy. They gjve as a reason for this that the 
community has not developed a standard by which one can judge 
a person in his economic and social life, although some feel such 
a standard is now developing. We quote from men on this point 

The community has standards in regard to sexual rdaticais 
and in regard to theft. This is not true in certain commer- 
cial and public relations. We are gradually approaching the 
time, I hope, when conscience on diose matters is being ren- 
dered more sensitive. Men have been caught in a system and 
such men have not been regarded as unethical. We are now 
coming to a position where that is not true. We are coming 
to a higher standard in public relatk)ns. We are moving from 
a rule of individualism in manufacturing to a social control 
of manufacturing. The minister cannot do so much with in- 
dividual cases of the lack of economic ethics until he g^ 
public opinion to support him. 

Church disdphne is applied on pertonal morals more than 
on social morals. Society has not workt^ out a standard of 
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iudgmoat oa social morals. I should hesitate to apply church 
discipline in any kind of case. It is better to keep the person 
in the church. 

The church has failed to discipline people on economic 
failure for three reasons- First, the church has been ignorant 
concerning economic issues; second, there have been connec- 
tions in the church that would be feared and because of them 
it has been hesitant; and third, the church has not known 
what method to use in correcting those evils. The man who 
is immoral in business should not be standing at the head of 
the Sunday school, but there is a fear of the rich man. 

Summary 

In summarizing our discussion of the second set of ethical 
IHxA>lcms in the area of church relations, we note that the four 
duties most frequently required of members are those of attend- 
ing worship services regularly, supporting the church financially, 
supporting the church through personal work, and living a clean 
moral life, while among the obligations most seldom exacted are 
those of sharing in movements for the upbuilding of the com- 
munity and participating in movements and organizations for 
uplifting the underprivileged groups in society. This s^ms to 
that clergy give more emphasis in their standards to 
maintenance of the church as an institution than they do to 
reconstruction of the social order. 

A superficial examination of church membership requirements 
makes it appear that at least half the clergy require all eleven 
obligations to be assumed by incoming members, and that the 
four primary duties are placed upon members by about 90 per 
cent of the ministers. However, the foct that the forms of the de- 
nomination for reception of members are ordinarily used, that, 
where covenants are drawn up by the local church, duties are 
often stated only in general terrn^ and that adults are not usually 
given instruction prior to membership, seems to indicate that 
many clergymen do not interpret church-membership responsi- 
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bilities in specific terms. The general tendency also is to justify 
this failure to make obligations specific on the ground that it is 
unnecessary and that duties are assumed when one agrees to ac- 
cept and follow Christ. 

It is apparent that creeds are assuming a less important place in 
the mind of the ministerial profession when we note that only 
53.6 per cent report that church members are obligated to uphold 
certain creeds or beliefs and practices of the church, while at the 
same time eight other duties are required by a larger number of 
ministers. The Lutheran and Episcopal clergy, however, give 
more emphasis to creeds than other groups. 

Not only is there a failure to place specific obligatbns upon 
church members, but it seems also that formal church discipline 
has practically disappeared. This conclusion is borne out in the 
discussion of offences which lead to discipline, where one notes 
that very few ministers discipline cases of personal immorality, 
that apparently none correct persons on social-civic evils, and that 
about the only action taken by the church board is to retire delin- 
quents to an inactive membership list. 

Although some of the clergy apparently fail to practice* dis- 
cipline out of fear and because of the fact that church boards and 
higher church officials do not support them, others do not engage 
in such action because they no longer believe in it. The study of 
psychology and mental hygiene has been an influence in this 
direction and it has led to a greater emphasis on the personal con- 
ference. However, inasmuch as only 68 per cent state that they 
speak with members in private and some of this group only "“in a 
few cases,^ the conclusion seems to follow that adequate treatment 
of these persons is not yet universal. 

Problems of Individual Fr3^eix>m 

So far, the discu^on has f ocu^ on those pofakms ci leader- 
ship whkfc involve the ministers in the traditbns of local church 
practice Two other problems bearing t^pbn his indivkiuai freedom 
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are pertinent at this point The one relates to the minister’s obliga- 
tion to his dcnonunation, and the to local limitations on free- 
dom of the pulpit 

With regard to the first of these two problems, the issue seems 
to lie at the point of enforced conformity in beliefs. What course 
should the minister adopt if he no longer agrees with certain prin- 
ciples or dogmas of his church? Should he sever his relationship 
or is it his higher duty to remain within the denomination? The 
attitudes of the clergy upon this point are shown in Table V. A 
minority group (20 per cent) say it is ethical for a minister to 
remain in his denomination under such circumstances. Their 
view is that he should attempt to "reform” the church. They some- 
times qualify their judgment, however, by saying it is ethical if 
there are not "too many disagreements.” 

A slightly larger group (31 per cent) consider it unethical for a 
minister to remain in his church when he is not in agreement with 
it. The general»a£titude of these men is that the clergyman has 
agreed to abide by the accepted principles of a church body and 
if he is no longer in harmony with those requirements he has no 
right to be a representative of that group. Statements illustrating 
their view follow: 

While a minister is in a church he should have regard 
for its tenets. After all a church is a big family group and he 
dbould not insi^ upon individuality to the extent that it wiU 
cause trouble in the group. The church cannot be infallible, 
but he chose to work in it and should abide by its rules. 

It is most unethical for a minister to stay in a church when 
he is out dE accord with its principles. If another church suits 
his attitude better, he should go into it. 

The largest number of ministers (49 per cent) say the matter of 
remaining within a denomination when one does not agree with 
some of its principles depends upon the circumstances of a par- 
ticular case. This group holds that one should not leave his 
diorch unless "the points of disagreement are important ones.” 
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The decision would also depend upon whether it is a church 
or closed church. One cannot be bound to approve everything 
about one’s organization tinless its funj^amental principle is obe- 
dience to authority. A Congregationalist is differently placed from 
a RomanisL” 


TABLE V 

JUDGMENT OF MINISTERS ON THE PRACTICE OF 
CLERGY WHO REMAIN IN THEIR DENOMINATION 
EVEN THOUGH THEY DO NOT AGREE WITH CERTAIN 
OF ITS PRINCIPLES OR DOGMAS 



ETHICAL 

UNEIHICAL 

DEPENDS 

Bangor (Cong.) 

% 

12. 

% 

22 

% 

57 

Hartford (Cong.) 

x6 

16 

59 

Yale (Cong.) 

2.7 

H 

59 

Gettysburg (Luth.). 

22. 

39 

39 

Mt. Airy 0-«th.) 

I 

68 

32 

Auburn (Presby 0 

2.8 

17 

55 

Berkeley (Epis.) 

2.7 

35 

38 

Coig.-Roch. (Bapt.) 

20 

2-5 

55 

Drew (Meth.) 

19 

M 

57 

Bib- Sem. (Inter-denom.) — 

8 

47 

45 

Average 

20.0 

30.7 

49-3 


Rea 4 table as fellows: Of the Congrceatioxial ministers, graduates of Ban^, 
residing in New England, New York and New Jersey, who dicck their judgment 
cm the practice of clergy who remain in their d^ominatiem even though tl^ do 
not agree with certain of its principles cx do^as, per cent consider it ethkal, 
ax p.c. cemsider it unethical, and 57 p.c. say it depends upcm the circumstances d 
any pirticular case. Similarly, read ngnres ^ earn seminary. 

But what is a sufEciently important point of disagreemoit to 
warrant severing cHie’s relationship? Some say that a fondamental 
doctrine of the church should be involved. A Rresbyterian pastor 
says, “If a man is in an Evangelical church and doiies the drity 
c£ Christ he m^t to get out” On the c^bor hand, 95 per cent of 
the minivers consider k unethical a man to smoke aker bdng 
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admitted to ordination in a church upon his agreement not to use 
tobacco.^ 

Is it wrong to hold mental reservations when going into a 
church? There are responses on both sides of the question. One 
pastor says, "When I made the Confession of Faith to go into the 
Presbyterian Church, I did so with reservations.” He goes on to 
say, "There must be such mental reservation in anything we 
do if we would be consistent at all.” (!) On the other side of the 
question is the statement of a Methodist, who says, "Some who 
sign the smoking clause do it with reservations which, I think, is 
unethical. I would rather have a man say he wouldn’t sign it. 
Some have said they would not sign that clause and yet they have 
gotten into the church.” 

There seem to be no generally accepted criteria for determining 
when a disagreement is sufBciendy important to warrant severing 
one’s relation with his church. 

The second issue involving individual freedom concerns the 
r^pcctive rights of the minister and the congregation raiding 
the use of the pulpit. The majority of ministers feel they should be 
granted freedom to express themselves in the pulpit on any qu^ 
tion. This fact has already been pointed out in Chapter H. It was 
noted that about three-fourths of the clergy preach upon political 
questions and nine-taaths upon social and economic problems 
when a moral issue is involved.® In the interviews this attitude 
was confirmed. 

The clergy, however, recognize certain limitations upon the 
pulpit Only 10.5 per cent speak for particular candidates, which 
seems to suggest that the other 90 p.c feel either that they do not 
wish to^ or that their rights do not extend that far, or that the 
cemgregation will not permit freedom to this extent. Ministers also 

■^Among die Methodist cla^, in whose dmneh that agreement is usually 
lequired, only 87 per cent say it b unethical. Perhaps the majority of the men, 
however, would not advise the Methodists wIk> smoke to leave their churdi. 

' ^Ihe method of deciding when a moral issue is involved was not clear, so that 
die actual preaching on social issues turned out to be reladvdy inofFensive. 
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object to the use of the pulpit “for riding a hobby” or speaking so 
many times upon one subject that the people have become tired 
of it One pastor suggests that it is not "so much a matter of free- 
dom as good taste.” He goes on to say that he concentrates "on 
special occasions, such as Labor I>ay and Armistice Day ^to say 
his whole’ mind on these things, rather than rant on them all the 
time.” 

Apparently ministers do not express their theological doubts in 
the pulpit, which is somewhat of a self-imposed limitation. On 
the questionnaire returns 45 per cent said that to preach doubts 
would be unethical, while 42 p.c. thought it depended upon the 
circumstances of any particular case, and only 13 p.c. considered 
the practice ethical. Even those who stated that the practice is 
ethical also thought it probably would be "unwise.” That the 
minister should "preach convictions” is the majority opinion. 

The conclusion follows that while practically all the clergy 
demand the right to express their views in the pulpit upon any 
issue;, yet they also recognize the rights of the parishioners, and 
seem to be careful to avoid controversy. It is considered wrong to 
dwell upon any one subject continuously and the majority state 
that convictions should be preached rather than doubts. 

Facts and Issues 

Let us bring together a few of the more important circumstances 
faced by the minister as he endeavors to provide ethical leadership 
for his congregation. He has no clear mandate, either for his 
action or his conscience, for even when he is in no doubt as to 
what is right, he is often unable to make his judgment, or his 
ethical authority, prevail in any given ca^ His congregatk>D, 
with its tradition, is supreme. 

The particular points of fr«juent compromise with principle 
with which this chapter has been coxKcmed c^taer around 
finances, memborsfaip standard^ denominational loyaltks, and 
freedom the pulpit. It has beaa shown that the great majority 
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of pastor^ somewhat reluctantly, report the use of methods of 
raising money which are, to say the least, less than ideal Some 
procedures are frankly acknowledged as emergency measures. But 
it is of some interest to note the almost universal condemnation 
of raSes and lotteries by these Protestant ministers. A further 
study of what may be properly dassified under these heads might 
be illuminating. 

A few questions are raised by ministers which open up certain 
aspects of professional ethics. What is the proper relation of the 
church to the legitimate business of the community? Is it fair to 
conduct sales, or even provide meals for profit, if it takes business 
away from others? Few complain of this, and it does ofier a 
chance for members to give service as well as, or instead of, money 
to the church. But is this the last word? Are the skirts of the 
church as clean as might be expected of an institution that in 
recait years is prone to find fault with the methods of business? 
And how about investments? Endowments are not very common, 
but a considerable number of churches have invested funds of 
^me sorL A third of the pastors regard it as ethical to invest in 
stocks and bonds, and about half fed that it is if circumstances 
justify it. A challenge to the ministry and the church is clearly 
presented by the fact that three-fourths of the ministers regarded 
it to be undthical to invest in a corporation without first making 
an investigation to find out whether or not labor is being exploited 
by this corporatmn, 

A recurring dilemma for the minister which confronts him 
again at this point of finance is the relation of his own security to 
the methods used by his church to raise money. He and his family 
depend upon the outcome of any method used. This puts him in a 
peculiarly difficult position. 

The same issue arises when problems of discipline are faced. 
Some ministers, at least, are aware of the danger both to their 
church budget and to their own position of attempting enforce- 
ment of moral standards, or even a clear, sf^ific enunciation of 
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charges against violator^ either as a class, or as individual persons. 

Membership requirements arc usually so broad as to make 
general discussion of laxity both feasible and prqpex. But it is not 
apparent to what extent such laxity may be due to lack of informa- 
tion as to detailed duties. Some claim that no such information 
is needed: Loyalty to Christ or to the church is a sufScieudy 
unambiguous duty. And others claim that die church has no 
business to interfere with private interpretations of what such 
loyalty means. Indeed some would go so hir as to dispense with 
membership altogether, and rely on educational forces and on the 
effect of mutual efforts of sincere people to secure any moral values 
the church may be expected to foster. 

A point repeatedly mentioned is the difference bttween infrac- 
tions of moral codes in the fidd of so-called private morals and 
in the field of social-civic morality. The change in attitude toward 
the minister as expressing a moral authority is very clear. What 
he can do dqiends not on his office or reputation but upon the 
state of public opinion in his church. He can do or say no more 
than his congregation, or its influential members, permit 

Many ministers are eagerly accepting a way out of this dilemma, 
so far as private defections of character are concerned, by di^iaim- 
ing the pertinence of moral judgment and turning to medical 
concepts and methods. Bad people are sick. They i^ed hel|^ not 
condenmation. The measure of the validity of this view and of 
the sincerity with which it is held should be the extent to which 
puzzled ministers are training themselves for this type ctf service. 

The same logic leads to the conception of the tick scxdety and 
to die need of strenuous efforts to make it wdl, if condemnation 
of the sins of society is no longer in order. Here again, some 
specific efforts in thb directiem would seem to be trailed fin' if the 
ministry is to retain fin the church its ethkal functioa in society. 



Chapter V 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

One o£ the chief articles of professional codes concerns the 
definition of proper relations with other members of the profes- 
sbn. Although ostensibly for the protection of the public, these 
principles of professional conduct work out to protect the mem- 
bers of the profession in the legitimate pursuit of their business. 
Each profession constitutes a more or less closed group from which 
the public is excluded as far as posible. But within the group, 
competition must be regulated so that the less ethically minded 
members will not trespass on territory staked out by others. 

The minister is in a similar relationship to his co-ministers. That 
he depends on a stipulatoi salary rather than fees does not con- 
sfitute an essential difference, as his salary is forthcoming only 
when his church is a success. He is therefore in actual or potential 
competition with other ministers. This need for a stable or an 
increa^g constituency may often aeate an issue between the 
fights the church or the minister on the one hand and the 
general public on the other. That is, if the public may be regarded 
as needing religion in the same sense as it needs medical care. 

Tliis chapter will point out conflicts of interest among pastors, 
and only inddentally rmse questions of the jeopardy to the cause 
rdigion which may result frcan unprofe^ional behavior. These 
oonflkts range around three centers: the tranrfer of menfljers, the 
giving (rf service to members of other churches, the relations of 
fm»kcessor and successor. 


Transfer of Church Members 

As mi^ht be expected, this problem of tranrferring member- 
ships from caie church to another is not a simple matter of unifmm 
rthkal practice. The rights and wrongs are complicated by a 
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number of sociological factors in the relations of city and suburban 
areas, and of urban and rural areas. Furthermore, within the same 
city, parishes differ widely in the nature of the membership and 
its geographical distribution. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
no clear cut policy regarding the receiving of members from other 
churches has been worked out which can be regarded as ethically 
justifiable in all cases. What some ministers regard as their rights 
may, from some more inclusive view of the wise conduct of 
religious institutions, be not rights at all. But until adequate 
policies of church extension and of relations among churches have 
been worked out on the basis of objective sociological facts, 
jealousies, resentments, and irresponsible conduct will characterize 
a considerable proportion of the ministry. This in itself is bad for 
the church and detracts from its possible usefulness to the com- 
munity. 

In working out the facts as to how ministers approach potential 
member^ only those cases were considered in which a member 
of a church moves into the vicinity of a church at some distance^ 
but within the “metropolitan” area. The existing practices may 
be divided into three types. In the first type, the minister takes 
the initiative in trying to persuade the person to leave the distant 
church and unite with the group near by. In the second practice, 
the pa^or does not wish to urge a member of another congrega- 
tion to leave that body and come to the church near by, unkss the 
member first takes the initiative by attending the services. If the 
member takes this first step, the minister then feds justified in 
asking him to unite. In the third type of practice, the pastor re- 
fill to assume any responsibility whatsoever in the matter, and 
will not accept a member from another church in the some city, 
unless the person makes a reque^ to become afSlkted. 

Just why ministers differ in these three ways is by means 
clear. No distinctions were found among dbe various denemuna- 
tions nor did the city, suburban, and rural ministers differ ma- 
taially in the prqportioiK adhering tq one practice or am^her. 
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Type /. The Pastor Ta^es the IniuaUve 

Approximately one-third of all the ministers say that when a 
person or a family moves into their vicinity they go to the homes 
of these people and invite them to attend their church and unite 
with it. This is the general trend of this type, but of course these 
same men sometimes act in other ways. 

Let us note the arguments that are presented for and against 
this practice. 

These three suburbanites cite the expense of transportation, the 
need for parents to be with their children, and community respon- 
sibility reasons which justify their getting members of down- 
town churches to join the suburban churches, if they can persuade 
them to do so. 

I have a ifriend in the heart of . . . who tells me it costs 
many of his men more than a dollar to bring their femilies 
down to church and to take them back on the streetcars. 
That is the reason people join the suburban church in some 
cities- They feel there is no use in giving a dollar to the street- 
car company. 

I always throw out an invitation in the pulpit to prospec- 
tive church members. Usually when I visit Ae home it is 
because children are in the Simday school. When children 
are in the Sunday school, you have a perfect right to go 
after the parents. 

I think people have a community responsibility. They 
send thdr children here. Why should they go downtown? 
It is just as unethical one way as the other. 

Others believe in “stealing sheep” on the ground that geo- 
graphical membership promotes regularity and avoids duplication. 
For example: 

Geographical church membership is the only hope <£ 
Protestantism. We must cut down overlapping and dupli- 
cation of denominations and put on a good program that 
will challenge jwple. Otherwise, we can’t have a geograph- 
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ical set-up. It is not possible very well under the present 
system. 

I am a great believer in ga>graphical church membership. 
I do not believe in this remote membership business. Most 

of these people who live out here and belong to and 

almost never go. If I could get them they would have less 
excuse for staying away from church. I am asking them but 
am meeting with rather indifferent success. I get crocodile 
tears and sweet sentiment. They say their grandmother be- 
longed to that church and they coidd not think of leaving. 

Some of the ministers in downtown parishes agree entirely 
with their suburban brethren on this pointy as witness this com- 
ment: 

I would not criticize a community church pastor who 
takes my members living in his community. I tell him to 
do it. From the point of view of the fandly relationship, 
there is reason for people to go with their children to the 
community churches, I have advised parents to go to 
churches nearest them. We have plenty members here any- 
way. (The church has 2000 members.) 

On the other hand, ministers in downtown churches sometimes 
resent this interference with their members who have moved out 
into the suburban communities. They feel there is no such thing 
as geographical church membership and that p«)ple should be 
allowed to decide for themselves the matter of their membership. 
These men say the community minister is not responsible for 
members of other churches living in his community and he slK>uld 
not try to entice such persons away from thdr congregations. 
Here is a typical conunent: 

People have prc^elyted from us. We are a downtown 
church. When pa)ple move into the suburbs, the suburban 
men go after them. I do not think they are justified in 
doing this. We have to draw froni all over tbi dty. We 
haven’t a half dozen monbers in the tenitory allotted to us 
by the parish plan of the Council ct CSmrch^. The Council 
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has divided the city and has made each church resjKjnsible 
for a certain section. In our section we have exactly four 
members. The suburban men are not obligated to care for 
the members of our church, because our people are every- 
where. We are responsible for them.* 

Many ministers of downtown churches see both sides of the 
question. They recognize a certain claim which the suburban man 
sasms to have in going after all people in his community. But 
they sec, too, that the center church has a function to perform and 
that the community parish alone does not meet the needs of the 
whole city. They acknowledge the necessity of ministering to the 
poorer classes usually surrounding the center of the city, but they 
know also that, unless they receive the support of some people in 
outlying districts, they will be unable to fulfil their obligation to 
those near by. “If the large center church tells its members to unite 
with a community congregation, it will soon go out of business.” 

This problem of the relationship between the community and 
downtown congregations is complicated by the denominational 
problem. Each denomination apparently has tried to establish 
large church organizations at the center of cities, and the same 
competitive spirit has gone on in the suburban districts, so that 
the churches in both sections have had a struggle to maintain 
themselves. One minister states that in his city of 100,000 in- 
habitants there are six churches— two Episcopal, two Congrega- 
tional, one Baptist, and one Methodist— all trying to maintain 
themselves 2iS downtown congregations. Another, in speaking of 
the conditions in his suburban community, says; 

We have four churches in this community that are on 
missionary money. One started with fourteen people. The 
denomination put in between $20,000 and $40,000 and gave 
them a pastor. Another church has done likewise. The Epis- 
copal congregation has had a building erected for them at 
a cost of $40,000. It has one hundred members. We have 
six himdroi members and sweat blood to keep going. One 
man is^nt down here and paid by the New York Predjytery. 
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None of these congregations make a go of it without mis- 
sionary money. Here’s where we need to work. 

Not only is there competition among various denominations, 
making it difficult to support the downtown congregations with- 
out the aid of people outside their immediate territory, but there 
is also competition within individual church bodies. Often there 
seem to be too many churches of one denomination in the center 
of the city. Many of these congregations have a great struggle to 
exist and must depend for their support primarily upon members 
who live at a distance. 

Type 2. The Pastor Acts When Interest Is Shown 
Approximately one-third of the ministers (the same proportion 
as conformed in general to Type i) refuse to go after members 
of distant churches in the same city or its suburbs who have moved 
into their territory. But they do ask such persons to unite with 
thdr church if they have been attending services for some time. 
This practice is defined in concrete terms by one pastor’s state- 
ment: 


I would ask a person to join my church if he attended 
for several months, but asking people immediately when 
you know nothing about them is aU wrmig. If they were 
in attendance re^arly, I should speak with them rather 
than wait until ^ey asked. 

A case is recited by one minister which illustrates this principle 
when it is carried into practice. 

Some young people started a connection with our church 
through the Young People’s Forum. The family then 
came to the church services. After several months I said, 
“You have really made this your church home and yet you 
have your membemhip in the other congregation, ^^^y 
don’t you transfer your membership to this church?” The 
transfer was made. It prchably is to get in tSuch with 

the ottor pastmr fir^ but I have done that in practice. 
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Type 5. The Iniiiative and Responsibility Are Entirely with the 
Prospective Member 

The third type of practice, in which clergymen refuse to take 
any initiative in securing members of other churches who have 
moved into their community, is more general than either of the 
two others, and is more common among city and suburban pastors 
than in rural districts. Some pastors report this, however, as well 
as one of the other types, suggesting that circumstances determine 
their practice. The attitude of these men is, on the whole, that 
church membership is a matter upon which the person hinaself 
must dmde and that one minister should not interfere in any way 
with the membership of another. They do feel justified in accept- 
ing such persons, however, if requested to do so by the persons 
themselves. Their views are represented in the following state- 
ments, which illustrate some of the complicating features of 
typical cases. 

It is unworthy of me to take members from another min- 
ister, but we must always remember that individuals have 
rights and if any individual chooses without any persuasion 
from you to unite with your church you have no right to 
stop bun. 

I will not st^ sheep. I will not pick on the members dt 
any church. Wi^n , . . church had the language difficulty, 
I could have raided the sheep. If people get in a scrap 
they always want to go somewhere else. Many churches get 
thdr members from other congregations. It is no credit to 
a man to build up a church in that way. I have had chances 
to get members but would not. A man belongs to I>octor 
* . .*s church. Hie man is one of my best friends, and with 
a little persuading I could get him. He comes to my service 
occasionally. I call at his home always when there is a 
skJc |Krson, but I would not think of asking him to join 
my church. 

I never ask a person who is a member of another church 
to join my group even though he has been attending my 
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services regularly. I let the suggestion come from him. 
Sometimes I get in touch with the minister and sometimes 
I tell him to get in touch with his pastor. In ^me cases we 
look into the situation very carefully. There may be a spe- 
cial reason for the transfer. Sometimes people have worked 
one church all they can and now they want to work us. I do 
not ask any one to come in because he has been disgrunded 
in another congregation. He will probably cause trouble 
for us. 

A few ministers even go to the extent of discouraging people 
who are considering the changing of their membership from some 
other church in the city. Some of these men have large congrega- 
tions and are not in need of such members to maintain their 
church organization. Others, as in the following instance, consider 
it a proper ethical standard to discourage transfer. 

I am not interested in getting members from other 
churches. I am interested in the unchurched. Even if a 
member of another congregation attends my services for 
some time, I would feel an obligation not to ask that person 
to -join. That would have to be on their initiative and not 
mine. If they do ask, I tell them to go to their own minis- 
ter and talk it over. It is the duty of the person to get the 
letter of transfer. 

T!he Urban-rRured Problem 

The points of view so far expressed diaracterize not only tte 
city-suburban situation but also the relations between country and 
dty churches. Many people have moved into towns and citfe not 
far distant from their previous country residence. It is oftentimes 
difficult for these people to be present at worship services in the 
country, and they begin to attend the city diurch. Some of th^ 
can be persuaded to unite with the congr^ation in the dty, while 
c^ers remain loyal to thdr runil group. The country bdag 
in need of financial support firotn non^e^ent members to main- " 
tain his church organi 25 ation, somerii^ resents any effort on the 
|»rt of the dty mmbters to effect a transfa:. A ty|mcal attkirie of 
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the rural clergy, according to one man, is contained in the state- 
ment, “You city feUows leave my members alone.” 

On the other hand, some of the clergymen in the city recognize 
that the rural church cannot support itself without aid from these 
non-resident members and are also convinced that the country 
parish has a right to exist. Therefore, they make no attempt to 
transfer these persons. Yet they realize that in some cases persons 
who refuse to transfer their m«nbership on the basis of loyalty to 
the country church are merely dodging responsibility, since they 
do not support the work in either congregation. 

Occasionally the situation is just reversed. Members belonging 
to a city congregation move out into the country in the neighbor- 
hood of a rural church. Again there is a loyalty to the group of 
their early membership. 

The problem of the country parish is also intensified in some 
districts by the fact that many of the rural people of better financial 
standing drive in to the city church, which oftentimes affords a 
better program and perhaps a better social status. As a professor^ 
in one of the seminaries put it, those who do not have transporta- 
tion to the cities^ such as the aged and the widows with a number 
of children, arc left in the poorly equipped rural church. Since 
some of the rural churches cannot receive suflGicient support from 
the aged and widows, their doors are being closed. The country 
districts are fa^ becoming festering slums. 

Obtaining the Letter of Transfer 

Pr^umably the essential issues in the matter of changes of 
membership are those already dealt with, the question of whether 
and how letters of transfer are obtained being of secondary im- 
portance. Nevertheless it is just at this point that the issues often 
beoane concrete and personal since it is with the letter that the 
transfer is actually effected in most instances, and hence we must 
take into consideration the manner or etiquette of securing the 

^Fi 0 £ess(»r Malcolm Dana. 
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letter. But opinions difier radically as to what is the proper and 
courteous procedure. In consequence, irritation and sometimes 
rather strong antagonism is aroused. 

Some three-fourths of the ministers are in the habit of personally 
requesting the letter of transfer from the other pastor concerned. 
A few also check the alternative procedure, which seems to be the 
more or less general practice of about 40 per cent of all the 
ministers. 

Those who ask persons to bring their own letters have definite 
reasons for the practice. Some hold that these people owe an 
explanation to their pastor for their desiring to leave, and that this 
affords an opportunity to correct any difficulty that may have 
arisen in the past between these persons and their pastor. Others 
state that the practice will tend to get rid of church tramps; that 
it will stop ambitious clergymen from transferring people to their 
churches when such persons have not taken any initiative in the 
matter; and that it makes for better relations among ministers. 

As already noted, however, the more general practice is for die 
pastor to make contact with the other church and ask for the 
letter of dismissal. Apparently this procedure also works quite 
satisfactorily. Those who act in this manner fed it still gives the 
ertier minister a chance to hold his members, and that if he has a 
desire to keep them he will probably inform the pastor making 
the request. They state also that it is better for the minister to 
^cure the letter, since it is often difficult to persuade the person to 
ask for it. Some state that the dergy arc always ready to respond 
when a letter is solicited. 

This practice is sometimes resented, however, by the dergy who 
fed that the persons themsdves should seek the transfer. We dte 
a case in point: 

I reedved a communication from DodOT . . requeu- 
ing a letter of transfer for one of my mendbers, Tliis woman 
who was transferring had a daughter who bdonged to that 
dhurch. Doctor . . in his letter to me said, ‘'Of course, 
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you will readily appreciate that it is much better to have all 
members of a family belonging to the same church.” I went 
to sec the woman and asked her why she did not come to 
me to get her letter of transfer. I told her I thought she 
owed at least an explanation to her pastor and perhaps a 
word of appreciation for the service that has been given 
her during the past years. She replied that she had asked 
Doctor . . . whether she should get her letter and he said, 
‘‘Oh, no, we will get it for you.” I explained to her that the 
statement of Doctor . . in which he says it is better to 
have all members of a femily in the same church, did not 
mean anything to me. If I were operating upon that prin- 
ciple I would tong ago have asked her daughter to join my 
church. 

Not only is there resentment toward the practice of one pastor 
requesting another for the letter of dismissal, but sometimes there 
is definite refusal to grant the request. This seems to be more 
frequent among men in some denominational groups than in 
othas. 

When there is a refusal to issue letter^ what conduct follows on 
part of the clergymen? In such case% a few men (about 7 or 8 
per cent) will not receive the person desiring to be transferred, 
ftesamably the remaining 93 p.c. will In any ca^ about half the 
jxmx po^tively admit that they will receive these persons without 
a I^er, if they are convinced the pastor is in the wrong. The latter 
practice is justified on the ground that “the member should be the 
cfctennine what is to he ctone. He kiK>ws what he wants.” 

In some cases ministers accept persons from other churches in 
ifre same city without asking for a letter of transfer at all. This is 
true of about 5 per cent of the clergy. 

Otfaars argue that the above procedure is unfair. They think a 
|mtor should be notified so that he has an opportunity to win back 
his members. When this criticism was made, one of those who 
did not ask for htters responded, “What difference does it make 
fdbere the person goes to church? Maybe we consider the other 
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pastor too much/’ A second saw nothing unethical in the pro- 
cedure. 

There are evils, however, growing out of such procedure. The 
following statement brings them to light: 

Some churches take in members and do not even notify 
you that the persons have been received. I heard of one 
woman who was on the roll of three churches. She was a 
member here, joined another and then later a third, and 
she was not a church tramp. We were not notified th at 
she had united with another church and neither was the 
second church informed that she had joined a third. That 
is unwarranted carelessness on the part of the ministry. I 
never take in a member without making careful inquiry 
about former connections. One should always get in touch 
with the pastor of the other church first. It cheapens church 
membership in the minds of people. 

Fortunatdy, not a large number of the clergy adhere to this 
type of practice. 

There are a few other ministers who do not make contact with 
a pastor before receiving one of his members, but they do send 
him a notice later that the person has united with them and slnjuld 
be dropped from his roll. The questionnaire returns show that 
about 5 per cent of the clergy follow this procedure. One the 
group believes most other churches are not preaching a Gospel 
that will bring salvation to people and thinks therefore, that he is 
acting properly in the matter. He says: 

We do not take anybody from another church by leaer. 
Even though they are members of some other church, we 
require them to make a confession of faith. This, however, 
must be a voluntary matter. In such case, I send a note and 
tell the miniver this person has united with our church 
confession of faith and s}K)uid be dn^ped fiom his zolL 

Transfer of Members and Denominationdism 

A final problem reg^trding tranrfer of chmch members revolves 
aromid die practh^ of men in one d^ominatkm taiing in mem- 
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bers of a churcli belonging to a diflFerent church body. The situa- 
tion is rather well stated by Doctor Leach. 

The breakdown of denominationalism has made the re- 
lationship with his fellow minister rather precarious. There 
is always the temptation to step into another’s pasture and 
pick the choicest of the flock. TTiere was a time when, if a 
Methodist came to town, it was assumed that he would con- 
tinue to be a Methodist. That holds no longer, however. 
Denominational lines do not mean very much. People are 
constantly changing from one denomination to another 
when the second oflFers advantage of location or some other 
virtue. 

The live and alert minister naturally wants his church 
to grow. He wants the new people coming to town to in- 
terest themselves in it. How can he do that and not lay him- 
self open to the charge of proselyting? If the new family is 
of his own denomination, the way is clear. He can go and 
direedy invite them to unite with his church. If they come 
from another persuasion, it is perfectly legitimate for him to 
invite them to attend his church, leaving their decision for 
membership to their good judgment later on.^ 

That denominationalism is breaking down, or seems of little 
significance to people, receives considerable support from the 
ministers on the field. A Lutheran clergyman says, 

I have used the illustration of the man who was a Metho- 
dist in a, ratain town, then moved and became a Lutheran 
because of the social standing of the Lutheran church in 
that town. Later he became a Presbyterian and then an 
Episcopalian. Theological differences meant no thin g to this 
man. We will get more church union when Lutherans be- 
come Presbyterians and vice versa. 

A Baptist minister also recognizes the problem of transfer to 
be an interdenominational one. He says: 

This matter con^ up consistently. We lose members and 

William EL, Church Adimnistnuion, p. 29. Copyrigiifi I93i* Used by 
pertmsskai c£ tbe puNisbo^s, Gc^edmry Pzess. 
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gain some. It is an interdenominational problem. Wc fail to 
hold some people for various reasons. The fault is sometimes 
with us. People become offended, go to another church, and 
find a happy home there. 

Some ministers are quite critical of these clergy who attampt to 
secure members of churches of a different denominational group. 
These men apparently have a strong sectarian consciousness. They 
believe in adhering to denominational lines and recommend that 
p«>ple stay within their church body. When other pastors attempt 
to bring to their church persons of another general church group, 
these men do not like it. 

Whether these problems of transfer of members go much deeper 
than likes and dislikes, pride, and the struggle for survival and 
success is a question that needs investigation. The claim that little, 
or at least inadequate attention is being paid by ministers to the 
fundamental sociological factors involved, which was made at the 
beginning of the chapter, seems justified. A professional code 
which can deal realistically with ‘‘sheep stealing” is evidently a 
long way off. 

Giving S:ervice to Mei^ers of Other Churches 

Possibly it is in the giving of service to individuals that the 
ministry and medicine most closely resemble each other, not 
merely in that fees may be involved, but also in the relatively 
personal character of the relationship. The particular issue of con- 
cern in this chaj^er is the issue of treqjass. Physicians are quite 
strict about intruding in a case which is presumably in the hands 
<£ another physician. Their code, at least, docs xM. warrant inter- 
ference with another’s practice, even when they bebng to differ- 
ing schools of medical theory and are concerned lest, for laci of 
their own peculiar skill, the patients of other dbdxHrs die. Some of 
basic reasons for this hands-off policy are ajq)areiu: caaough, 
though the refusal to assist when the parimt himself desires it, 
without omsmt of the ifoctor who has had charge oi a case, 
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reveak an attitude which has in it more of concern for the status 
than the function of the profession. 

The opposite extrone characterizes the ministry. Only about 1.5 
per cent rrfusc services, such as calling on the sick, conducting 
funerals, and officiating at weddings when requested to do so by 
others than members of their own churches. Does this imply too 
litde r^ard for the rights and privileges of brother ministers ? 

Of course the answer cannot be dogmatic and one should have 
in mind what the ministers do, as well as what they refuse to do. 
The picture is not altogether dear, as they do so many diflFerent 
things, according to ^^circumstances.” But a rough indication of 
trends in practice may be gained from the answers to check lists 
presented to our 823 cases. 

Visiting the ^ic\ and Conducting Funerds 
The first list related to calling in cases of illness, and to the 
conduct of funerals. These were the various practices, and the 
figures in parentheses arc the percentages checking each practice. 

"If a member of another church in the same community is ill 
and I am requested to call or if a member of another church dies 
and I am r^jue^cd to a)ndua the funeral (If your practice varies, 
ch^k nK>re than one statement):”^ 

1. I refuse (1.5) 

2. I call the pastor of such person (37) 

3. I tell them to get in touch with their own pastor (34) 

4. 1 adc why they do not call their own pastor (49.6) 

5. I call the pastor and if he tells me to give the service, 
I re^nd (46^) 

6. I give the service and report to the pastor later (18.5) 

7. I call the pastor first and if I cannot get in touch with 
him I give the service (31) 

8. I call the pastor and if he refuses to give me permis- 
sion to serve the people without adequate reason, I wffl serve 
them anyway (17) 

^The items have been rearranged aad grouped to accord with the discus- 
mm which follows. 
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9. I give the service and do not report to the pastor (13) 
10. If the person tells me he disUkes his pastor, I serve 
him (18) 

No outstanding denominational differences were found save in 
regard to the third and fifth practices. Here the Lutherans, with 
considerably greater frequency than the rest, either tried to get 
those in need to call their own pastor or served only with the 
other pastor^s consent. The latter practice was also far more dis- 
tinctive of the graduates of Biblical Seminary (Interdenomina- 
tional) than of the rest. 

A quick scanning of the percentages conforming to the various 
practices listed will show that, although very few actually refused 
to serve the members of another church, a considerable propor- 
tion only assented to such service under conditions which more or 
less protected the interests of their fellow ministers. From more to 
less, the whole body of respondents fell roughly into three groups. 

Among the first group, there is the desire to do nothing that 
will in any way affect a fellow clergyman adversely (items i to 5). 
The maintaining of friendly relations between ministers seems of 
primary consideration. The second group seems to occupy a 
middle ground (items 6 to 8). The men of this group try to 
maintain a balance in their attitude toward pastor and people. 
Almost a third of all the ministers attempt to get in touch with 
the rightful pastor for his approval, but if he cannot be locatoi the 
service will be performed. At the other extreme (items 9 and 10) 
is the group which places the personality of those requeuing 
service above the rights of pastors involved. These men feel that 
if a person desires some clergyman, other than his own minister, 
to officiate at a funeral or to call upon the si<i, that person’s wish 
should be respected. 

Hie viewpoint of the most earful groiy is rqiresented in the 
fdkwing ^tements: 

I try not to call on people who are under the pasxml care 
of some one dse. caO^ me the o&er day and 
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wanted me to come to the home. I did. The lady said she 
had been adending Doctor . - 's church and she had called 
him to come and give communion, but he had not yet ar- 
rived. I got there before he did. I told her that was not fair 
to him and exci^d myself. I almost always report such a 
case to him. We are working together most harmoniously. 

If a person of another church was dying and sent a call 
for me to come, I would immediately get in touch with the 
minister of that person’s church and tell him I had been re- 
quested to call and would make sure he knew the person 
was sick and had a chance to perform his ministry. 

Perhaps the most extreme of the opposite form of practice is 
that where the minister performs some service for members of 
another church, and does not even report the matter to their 
pastor, cither before the service is rendered, or after. The list of 
practices given above shows that 13 per cent act in this manner. 
One minister comments, “I call on any persons where there is 
need or evidence of neglect by their own pastor.” Others, while 
they do not lay down a rule which they think all must follow, do 
fed that for themselves they prefer to serve when asked because 
they believe this procedure causes less difficulty than would result 
from their rdFusal, A case in point is given: 

This is a very delicate question. Every one must use his 
own judgmenL If any one asks me to officiate at a funeral, 
I do rfeot adc tx> what church he or she belongs. I simply do 
it. To refuse or investigate will complicate matters. How- 
ever, after the funeral, if I discover that the family belongs 
to aiKither church, I do not encourage any of them to come 
to mine. Often I am called to officiate for members of the 
Roman CatlK>lic Church. The priest and I are very good 
neighbors. 

A practice basal upon the same principle c£ persons first and 
clergy second is that where the minister says he will help people 
of another church if such people say they do not like their pastor. 
Thae are 18 per cent who sometimes act in this way. Typical 
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comments of those who have this type of practice are as follows: 
‘"Not with the idea of getting him to join my church”; “But I 
don’t run down the pastor”; “It seems to me personality has some 
rights. If possible I try to secure the pastor to share the service 
with ma” The practice of one man is to try to find the cause and 
a remedy for the difficulty. Then he adds, “If a strong antagonism, 
I serve.” 

The third general attitude is represented by those who attempt 
to keep in mind the just claims of both pastor and people (items 
6, 7, 8). This is somewhat a middle ground between the two other 
viewpoints, and is perhaps best represented by the dergy who 
render service to members of another church if they have been 
unable to locate the minister of that church. They have attempted 
to keep the rights of the pastor in min4 but at the same time they 
do not refuse to minister to people on the technicality that the 
pastor concerned has not been informed in the matter. Some 31 
per cent act in this manner. 

Under the same general view is the practice of performing a 
service and making a report to the pastor later. A small group erf 
the clergy (18,5 per cent) state that they do this in some cases. 
Different explanations are given by them for their procedure. “In 
case of a funeral,” says one man, “the family have the right to the 
services of the pastor desired.” Other comments are: “Why start 
an argument with people in trouble?” “Sometimes I ask the person 
to report to his minister.” 

Although they are trying to keep the prerogatives of their fellow 
clergymen in view, some believe that the wishes of the people 
should be given primary consideration. These men state dbat they 
get in touch with the pa^or when they are requested to rm<kr 
«Mne service for members of another church, but if he rdEuses to 
grant them permission to miniver to these peofde without an 
adojuate reason, they will serve them anyway. Hiere are 17 pa: 
cent who follow this practice. Some of the explanations fia: the 
conduct are attained in the fdlowing smemmtsi pec^le’s 
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wishes are more important than the payor’s”; “Illness and death 
are anergcncics. Unreasonableness and stnbbomncss dare not 
stand in the way of service for those who need spiritual help in 
their dark horns** One pastor who follows this practice says, 
“Why shouldn’t I?” Another thinks it is permissible “in extreme 
cases.” 

As has been stated previously, one cannot rigidly classify the 
ckrgy according to one view or the other. The general or most 
usual practice may place a man in one group, but occasionally 
a situation arises in which he acts in just the opposite way. The 
typical response in regard to such matters is that they “use their 
judgment ” They sometimes cite cases in which they fed it is 
dij06k:ult to kxK>w what procedure to fdlow. The folbwiug incident 
illum^atcs the point: 

A father and his daughter were members of my church 
in . . . They lived in the home of the father’s sister, or the 
girl’s aunt. The father died and the girl made arrangements 
with me to officiate at the funeral. When I arrived at the 
house for the funeral another minister opened the door 
and very curtly informed me that the aunt had called him 
from another town, as her pastor, to conduct the funeraL 
All I a)uld do was to say, “Go ahead.” The girl was present 
and much disturbed about it. She apologized later and said 
that the aunt had taken everything out of her hands. If I 
had insisted there at the funeral, there would have been a 
scene. 

Occ^oaally minivers, even though they may be acting upon 
the best motives, get into difficulty with a fellow clergyman in 
this matter dE calling upon the sick or conducting a funoral 
service. A pastor recites his esperience as foUows: 

The only time I was ever criticized was by a Missouri 
Tutheran preacher. I callai at the home of one of his no^em- 
faers, but tli^ daughter of this person was a member of my 
church. The n»^er was skk and out of respect to the 
daug^to: I called. Ihe nK>dier dkd and thqf wanted me to 
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assist in the funeral service, but he told them I should not 
have called. He also wrote me a letter. 

Once in a while, too, a minister criticizes another pastor, feeling 
that this pastor is attempting to proselyte through giving service 
to members of other churches. One man says: 

I found a pastor in the city who was visiting a sick mem- 
ber of my church and praying at the bedside. He said 
he dropped in merely as a friend. I did not push him as to 
why he continued to do it every week. I think he has taken 
away several members, but do not have definite fects. 

On the whole it appears that, although no one type of practice 
is adhered to by as many as half the clergy, there is a strong 
tendency to give first consideration to their fellow pastors in this 
matter of visiting the sick and conducting funerals for members 
of other churches. 

Officiating at Weddings of Members of Other Churches 

The second check list to which reference has been made pro- 
vided various lines of possible action in case a minister re- 
quested to ofliciate at the weddings of members of other churches. 
The list follow^ together with the percentages (in parentheses) 
reporting each practice. As in the case of calling and the conduct 
of funerals, there is considerable overlapping in the answers, as 
the form of the question anticipated. And as in the other types of 
service, definite refusal to intrude on the territory d <Acr 
ministers is rare (1.7 per cent). 

“If members of another church come to me to be married:’^ 

1. I rdEuse (1.7) 

2. I advise them to go to their awn pa^or (39) 

' 3. I get in touch with the pastor and if he appiorc^ I 
marry them (28) 

4. I get in touch with tl^ pastor ami if he refuses, I w 31 

'^As widbt ti» pmum tiie items aie rc^raigcd for ocmvenieoce ia 
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not marry them even though his reason may not seem ade- 
quate to me (2^) 

5. If they have a good reason for not going to their own 
pastor or for coming to me, I marry them (62) 

6. I get in touch with the pastor and if he refuses with- 
out adequate reason, I marry them (ii) 

7. I marry them without reporting to the pastor (25) 

It is nc^ necessary to examine the details of these practices. The 
clergy fall into three groups as before: The extremely cautious 
(items I to 4) ; the middle group, driving for a balance of interests 
(items 5 and 6) ; and the individualists (item 7). The largest sin- 
gle grouping (62 per cent) is that of those who marry couples who 
request it if they have a good reason for not going to their own 
pastor, or a good reason for coming to them. 

A part of this number justify their practice by saying, “If they 
oome to me, that is sufficient reason.” Others indicate that when 
“the jKtstor is entirely out of sympathy with his young people” 
one has a valid ground. Still <^hcrs base their practice upon the 
view that the persons involved should be permitted to select the 
miniver. Typical comments follow: 

People who arc married have a right to choose their own 
dbrgyman. 

They have a good reason or they would not come. I hold 
that peofAe have a right to choose who shall marry them, 
and it is thdr own business whether they come to me 
bom aimthex minister or go from me to another minister. 

The estreme (25 per cent), who give primary considera- 
tion to Ae ngh^ df Ae persons concerned, state that Aey marry 
those who are n^smbers of anoAor chur A witlK>ut reporting to 
Aeir pa^or. This may not be done in all cases, but comments of 
A^ men indicate that it is “usually” or “sometimes” Aeir prac- 
tice. Some seminary groups act differently in this matter from 
ctfers. The two groups wkh most men ftdlowing tte practice are 
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Bangor and Colgate-Rodiester with 35 p.c, each. The two with 
the fewest men checking the practice are Mt, Airy with 8 p.c. and 
Berkeley with 15 p.c. These are large and reliable differences,^ and 
suggest not only possible denominational differences, but also, 
since the two Lutheran groups differ considerably from each 
other, as do also, though less radically, the three Congregational 
groups, a difference in seminary attitudes. This is one of the very 
few points at which differences among seminaries seem to have 
any possible independent significance. 

In spite of numerous criticisms against the practice^ the majority 
of the clergy seem to officiate at weddings, without any regard to 
church membership lines. 

Attitudes Toward the Predecessor and Successor 

A third area in which ethical problems arise is in the relations 
between predecessor and successor. The clergymen interviewed, 
however, showed such agreement in the matter that the problem 
will be given only passing comment. The general attitude is that 
a minister should not hesitate to ask his predecessor to come back 
to give service to his people, especially if requested to do so by 
those within his congregation. On the other hand, they hold that 
a pastor should not return to the field of his successor i£ it is pos- 
sible to excuse himself. In any case he should not return without 
first getting in touch with his successor or asking those who 
request his service to do so. Even then he should insist that his 
successor have a share in any ministerial service performoL State- 
ments of these views follow: 

If people in my former congregatkm want^ me for any 
service, I would try to dissuade them from having me. If I 
could not, then I would be sure that the pastor was willing. 
Even then I would not take the whok service without the 
other minister's having an important part in it Ihere are a 
great many false loyalties built up by pastors in that way. 

®llic lElieraQtofr between Cobj^tcf-Rodie^ and Mt. Airy is 5.3 SD. 
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l£ any one wanted a former pastor to come in, I would ac- 
cept and abide by that choice. 

I allow my predecessor to come back. Never talk imkindly 
about a predeces^r. If he is liked well, it is better for you to 
let him come back. If a minister is not liked by a family, let 
him invite Ac predecessor back and he will make them 
friends. 

Although Aese principles regarAng Ae predecessor and suc- 
cessor seem to be fairly well understood by Ac ministers inter- 
viewed, Acre was some criticism of oAers on Ais point. The 
fdlowing statements are typical: 

A number of ministers are very careless and do not seem 
to have thought Aese things out. To go into a former parish 
for a funeral except by Ae request of Ae pastor is highly im- 
proper and l«ids to ill feelings. If it seems much desired by 
the family Aey ought at least to go to Ae minister of Ae 
Aur A and explain so as to save Ae returning minister from, 
being put into Ac embarrassing position of an intruder. 

One man who I A his pariA I^cause of a quarrel kept re- 
turning to serve his factk>n for funerals. It kept Ae parish 
divided and old animosities alive. 

Tte dergy state also that it is Ae duty of Ac man leaving Ae 
I^Ah to prepare Ae way for the man who is coming, so Aat he 
may get hdd of his task in the best pebble way and Aat his 
wqA may be most eff Aive. 

Facts ANu Issues 

If the bAavior dE the majority dE a professional group is Ae 
imis of ti^ codes guiding Aeir practices, a professional code for 
Ae ministry would contain some startling provisions, such as, 

“I shall not to any false ideas about Ae rights erf o Aer ministers 
interfere wi A my efforts to get mcnAcrs. The Aur A (Aat is, my 
dburA) must go on"; or 

T Aaii base my membership appeals cm Ac n^ds of my Aur A 
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for support, not on considerations of the best interests of the whole 
cause of religion"; or 

shall conduct weddings for those who ask it of me, without 
too much concern for the church relations of the persons in- 
volved" 

Many reasons are given by ministers for what other ministers 
would call proselyting, which are plausible enough. People should 
have a sense of community responsibility; it is expensive to go to 
church at a distance; there is too much duplication of effort when 
churches try to draw members from a distance; distant members 
do not attend regularly; the downtown church cannot survive 
without distant members, nor can the country church survive 
without drawing on the support of those who now go into the 
city to church. There is no general agreement on practice or on 
reasons for any practice, either in the matter of how members are 
solicited or on how letters of transfer arc obtained. This difference 
in practice is the source of the misunderstanding and irritation 
that seem to characterize the attitude of many pastors toward their 
fellow ministers. The lack of <x>urtesy involved in and issuing 
from these misunderstandings is too common to be lightly over- 
looked. 

Similar difficulties arise in giving service to the ill and in con- 
ducting funerals and weddings. Motives are obviously mixed, not 
only in the prof ession as a whol^ but in individual ministers, who 
feel inclined to act one way, but constrained by the ne«! of indi- 
viduals, or their sense of duty, or their conceptions of what their 
church demand^ or their own self-interest, to act in another way. 

*Tb^ net result, no matter what the intention, is that unsolv«3 
prdblems of professional relationships hamj^r the service which 
the church should rcnder to individuals and jeopardize the very 
exigence of many local institutions. One also gets the ^ong im- 
presabn that one of the difficulties in the way oi better under- 
handing among ministers is the sen^ of insecurity. Unregulated 
competition bears do^wn on many ckirdbes that are most n^ed 
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and vdiose lifeblood is, perhaps inevitably, being drained into 
other veins. Merdy to hold on to members who have moved away 
is no soludon. 

Within a system competitive relations certain courtesies make 
for the amdioratioa of otherwise intolerable conditions. Such 
courteaes, however, lack absolute validity as ethical principle^ 
since the system itself is of dubious merit On ethical grounds, it 
vidates the principle of respea between human beings, and on 
socblogical grounds, it is wasteful, and destructive of the very 
conditions under which churches may be expected to work, grow, 
or even survive. Consideratiem of these more basic problems of 
church coK>peration and adjustn^t would seem to be called for, 
rather than recrimination and complaint at the absence whai^ 
horn a purely individualistic view, might be regarded as a high 
standard of prdE essional ethics. 



Chapter VI 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


The privileges with which this chapter is concerned are finan* 
cial only. But since the prchlem of financial privilege is one 
that has long concerned the expositors of social ethics, it will 
probably furnish enough issues to justify giving it some attention. 

It might be thought at first glance that the problem is not worth 
discussing, particularly if one believes the current saying that 
“only saps pay retail prices.” Too much conscience might leave the 
ministry the only group paying its way. Of course the problem 
is local in any case. It grows out of our strong tendency toward a 
fixed price system of retailing. In the Near East, where prices are 
more generally a matter of private agreement between seller and 
buyer, the notion of discounts and rebates would be irrelevant. 

Granted our present methods of doing business, however, prob- 
lems of privilege do actually arise, and the minister is placed in 
the position of having to decide whether and to what cjaent he 
will be the recipient of special favors because of his calling. 
Thought of in this way, there is a certain urgency about the issues 
raised, owing to a widespread tendency to question the motives 
ct all professional groups. As a result some of the clergy are 
beginning to examine themselves to determine whether ihey are 
demonstrating loyalty to their professional ideal. For example, a 
church conference was held in Chicago in the latter jKtrt of 1932 
at which the minivers present i^ued a warning to the clerical 
profesrion concerning the acceptance of fecial privileges, hst 
such favcHTs make thdr work ineffective. We quote a stat^^nent 
from the r^>ort: 

In the sexxmA jpiace, those atti^idkig die Chicago Confer- 
ence a i^^ening resKlioess to follow the inevitsdde 
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bgic of the fads and to make the necessary adjustments. 
When business men and labor-union ofiScials were shown in 
some cities to be seeking special privileges by unholy alliances 
with gangsters, the coiSerence had the honesty and courage 
to declare, **Wc urge that the churches and their clergy begin 
by disentangling themselves from the evils of the system of 
spodsl privileges by refusing to accept favors or emoluments 
which might lessen their influence or silence their voices in 
matter of public righteousness.*’^ 

What are the &ct$ as to the practices and attitudes of the 
ministry in these regards? Is the danger mentioned in this report 
exaggerated? We shall give evidence relating to four types of 
financial consideration granted more or less frequently to 
ministers, t/iz., discounts in stores^ the clergy far^ reduction in 
college fees to children of ministers, and free service to ministers 
by doctors. Possibly the most pertinent of the findings are the 
argumeats brought forward to defend the acceptance of special 
privileges. It is here that the quality of ethical thinking among 
the clergy is nK>st clearly revealed. 


Discounts in Stcsues 

ThePnKtice 

Hie <^mng of discounts does not appear to be a universal 
piactice. Only 7 per cent of tl^ pastors state that the offer is made 
ahi^ys or imally. The majority, or 53 px., report that the offer- 
is sometime^ 37 px. say rarely, and 34 p.c. indicate they are 
aeror toiidered a d^count 

It is the geaerai view the dergy that discounts are not offered 
ft> the same esterO: today as in former years. Testimony received 
fiem the managers erf a few stores ccKToborates this view. 

^Hiis store did give di^xmnts some years ago before I came, 

cf 3 L OsoSenc^ioe oa “Tlie Ckjr aod ti« Cfaurdi in the Present Crias,’* 
hM m Claca^ 29-Dereinber 2, 1932. Fcderd Council BuOeHn, 

2935. Que^ hjr penaxssaon. 
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but it does not have the practice now. Personally I do not know 
why there should be a discount given, do you? Stores all over 
the country have come to the conclusion that giving reduc- 
tions to special classes o£ people has been abused and depart- 
ment stores have retrenchei You may find many who stiH 
follow the practice but you will also find many who formerly 
gave discounts who do not do so now. 

The important consideration, however, is the extent to which 
discounts are accepted or requested. As shown in Table VI more 


TABLE VI 

PERCENTAGE OF MINISTERS ACCEPTING DBCOUNTS 
OFFERED BY STORES 



ADL 

MOST 

SOME 

PEW 

NONB 

Bangor CCoog.) 

32- 

7 

ZjO 

x8 

13 

Hartford (Cong.) 

48 

IZ 

18 

20 

2 

Yale (Cong.) 

30 

13 

31 

24 

2 

Gettysburg (Luth.) 

41 

18 

M 

6 

12 

Mt. Airy ^uth.) 

41 

25 

15 

15 

23 

Auburn (Pcesby.) 

39 

IX 

^3 

14 

II 

Berkeley (Epis.) 

S 9 

15 

IX 

II 

4 

Colg.-Rocb. (Bapt.) 

33 

xo 

XX 

18 

7 

Drew (Meth.) 

45 

16 

14 

18 

7 

Bib. Sem. (Inter-denom.). 

44 

6 

x. 

18 

3 

Average 

4X.2. 

13.4 

ZO.7 

17.2 

7-4 


Read table as follows: Of the Congregadt^iat ministers, graduates of BsugfX, 
reskling in New England, New York and New Jerser, arc offered disccKurts 

in stores, jx per cent accept all, 7 p.c. most, 20 p.c. some, 28 p.c. few, and 13 pc- 
QCMie. Similarly read figimes for each seminary. 

than half the clergy accept all or most (54.6 per ratM:), 21 p-c. 
acce|^ sc»xie^ 17 px. few, while 74 px. refuse all di^xmnts offeml 
Considering the first two oslumm (all and together, Berke- 
ley (74 p.c.) has the largest number mm accqjting^ whik 
Bangx (59 px.) the fewe^. This difference is highly rdiafaic.^ 
^Hie ditocnoe h s*5 SJX 
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The remaining seminaries in decreasing order are Drew 6i p.c, 
Hart£ord 6o px, Gettysburg 59 px^ Mt Airy 56 p.c, Ckjlgate- 
Roch^o- 53 px. Auburn 51 px. Biblical Seminary 50 p.c, and 
Yale 43 px. 

Some of the clergy ask for discounts if the offer is not made. 
Table Vn indicates that about one-fourth make the request. It is 

TABLE Vn 

PERCENTAGE OF MINISTERS REQUESTING A DISCOUNT 
ON PERSONAL PURCHASES 


AU. MOST SOME SEW NONE 


Bangor (Cong.) 

I 4 

10 

85 

Harvard (Cong.) 

8 

17 

75 

Yale (Cong.) 

• - 3 

14 . 

83 

GetiyslHirg 

IZ 

18 

71 

Me. Airy O-nth.). 

xz 

19 

69 

Anbora (TEteby 0 

3 

9 

88 

Betkeley (Epis.) 

. . IZ 

2-3 

65 

Qdg.-Roch. (Bapt.) i 

6 

13 

80 

Drew(M£th.) 

I 5 

17 

77 

Bib, Sem. (Tnter-daiomO- 

xz 

2-7 

6x 

‘ Average i 

.z 7.7 

16.7 

754 


as £oll<iws: Of die Coagrcgadooal mmistas^ graduates of Bangor, 
residi^i&llewB gg^ yd, New Yodk aii New Jersey, who filled ont quesrionnaiiics, 
M seals mk tf a discoimt is oot o£Sacd for persona! p^chases, they ask 

1m km ioost eases, 4 m cait>mk for it in sc^oe cases, zo p.c. in a few cases and 
^ft&aesicrriexpe^adkoQt^ Similar^ i%ad hgin:es for each seminary . 


0(X a genual |H:sK^ice among those who make the request, how- 
ever, there being only .3 per cent who a4: in all <»r most case% 
8 px. m seme instances, whEe ly px. have sought disc o» mt s 
rarely. This {uivikge is never sdliciljed by px. 

If we considbr the fir^ four columns of Table VII together (all, 
iao&, some;, ai^ few), and ocmdnne responses df men in 
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ritualistic churches (Episcopal— Berkeley 35 per cent; Lutheran— 
Gettysburg 30 p.c. and Mt. Airy 31 p.c.), we get an average o£ 
32 p.c. who ask for the discount. In a similar manner by combining 
the responses of clergy in the non-rituaiistic churches (Congrega- 
tional— Bangor 15 p.c., Hartford 25 p.c. and Yale 17 p.c.; Presby- 
terian-Auburn 12 p.c.; Baptist— Colgate-Rochester 20 p.c; and 
Methodist— Drew 23 p.c.) there is an average of 19 p.c. requesting 
a discount on their purchases. This is a significant difference in 
practice between men in these two types of churches.® 

One minister says, “Some preachers definitely ask for discounts. 
They put their ‘dog collar’ on when they do their purchasing.” A 
second states, “I knew of one man who asked for a discount even 
at filling stations.” 

Further evidence that some clergy seek such special treatment 
was secured through interviews with the managers of a few stores. 
For example: 

Never have we had a minister refuse to accept them. Gen- 
erally they ask for the discount. They will say, “Isn’t there a 
discount for the clergy.?” We are always very glad to give it. 
There seems to be no distinction among the Protestant^ Cath- 
olic, or Jewish clergy in this matter. One is as ready to ask as 
the other. If they don’t make the request we give it to than. 

Auitude of the Clergy Toward Discounts 
But what do the ministers think of all this? Do they accept 
willingly? Do they feel that any ethical principle is involved? Do 
they accept under protest? Do they bring this practice into con- 
formity with their consciences? Their arguments may be present^ 
best by quotations, which for ease of consideration are presonoi 
in three grouj^: the pros, the oonsy and the neutrals., 

Some of those who favor the accejAance of discounts rrfor to 
wl^ is done for other groups: 

Di»:ounts are given many people for many reasons. I see 
between Uie two gioeps is 3,9 SJD. 
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BO reason why a minister should not accept them when of- 
fered. 

S€«ne ied that the storekeeper’s attitude is decisive: 

If a discount is offered in a friendly spirit and not grudg- 
ingly, it is satisfactory to take it. 

A storekeeper gave me a discount and said it was for his 
own benefit and not for the benefit of the pastor. In that way 
is making a contribution to the community, and I think 
wc should let him contribute in that way. Where I buy my 
shoes the dealer said, “I never go to church and do not give 
anything to the church, but maybe the Lord will forgive me 
if I give the minister a discount!” 

In the few stores where the discount is still ofiered, the 
clerks are quite anxious to give it to you and to call your at- 
tention to the fact that there is a ministerial discount. In some 
remote way they perhaps think they are doing something for 
the church. 

One pastor thinks that *‘if it is a rule of the firm one is justified 
in accepting a r^uction in price.” Another states that inasmuch as 
**fBsGOunts arc entirely a matter of business with the grantors,” 
tme diould not hesitate to accept them. 

*n»e group whidi is ryot in favor of receiving discounts from 
siCH’es set forth a number of tAjections to them: 

It h undemocratic in that favoritism or a subsidy is granted 
to a ^ledial da;^ 

WIkb the minister accef^ a discount he is acting as 
were a Pullman porter and is on the charity of the 

I like discounts. The minister ought to pay his own 

way. He oi^t wt to be subsidized. He should not be a man 
of charity. 

Accgjting discounts is an offence to the minister’s self- 
respect. 

While I accept ofiered discounts at scares, I feel more and 
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more like refusing such courtesies. The true ministry is will- 
ing to give more in service than the church demands with- 
out additional remuneration. 

Some of this number state that “the danger in accej^g a dis- 
count is that it develops a sense of colligation and that one finds it 
difficult to speak out boldly to the man who has been kind to him.** 
The neutral or mixed group, many of whom accept discount^ 
say: 

I want to be as independent as other men and feel that I 
should get salary enough so that I need no discounts. 

I came to the conclusion that a congregation should pay 
its minister a living wage. Receiving such, he should nc^ 
benefit by class privilege. 

I believe ministers should be adequately enough paid so 
that they do not need to accept discounts at stores or in trans- 
portation. 

I believe no regular rule can be established regarding dis- 
counts and passes. Ministers* salaries are many times shock- 
ingly inadequate and are based upon the assumption that the 
pastor is to receive gratuities of this kind. Every man mu^ 
face this matter with his own consdence. 

I don’t think a minister should take discounts and yet I 
take them. I have a charge account in a number of stores and 
they automatically take the discount off the bill without my 
asking for it. I have asked in a couple of cases. It is a terrible 
thing for the minister to be always looking for things. It 
gives you a terrible feeling sometimes. That is the reason I 
try never to put myself under dffigation to any person or 
persons. 

Atmude of the PuMic Toward Discounts 
One of the important points to be oemsadstoi by ministers in 
£K:c^ting discount^ it would seem, is the resKtioii which the 
praedbe creates in tl^: mind of the public toward the ministerial 
prolesdcm and the dnmh. Does the practice albct the work of 
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the church adversely and docs it lower the standing of the 
ministry? The opinion on this question varies. There are those 
who think this special privilege has no derogatory effect upon the 
church or its ministry. We quote typical comments: 

As to whether our message would be more effective if we 
did not accept a discount, I don’t think it makes any differ- 
ence whatsoever. 

You are not put in a privileged class when you receive dis- 
ORints. Instead you are put in an underprivileged class. The 
attitude of the public is, "There goes an old codger who 
doesn’t get enough to support himsdf.” The average member 
doesn’t look upon him as being in a privileged class. 

There are others^ however, who believe that both the church 
and the clergy suffer ill effects from the practice. Statements of 
their view fcJlow: 

Ministerial discounts are an abomination. The sooner they 
are wiped out the better it vwii be for the ministry and for 
religion. It is a bad custom which operates to minis- 
ters s&sm more or pensioners in the eyes of the public 
and operates to keep salaries down. Discounts work in with 
c^cr things to make the minister seem an object of charity. 

In a miaU town it is bad business for a minister to be look- 
ing 6a: a discount^ and especially from people who perhaps 
are poorer than he is. 

I would be gkd if it were done away. It may be all right 
&r the hod the hu^ess. He is a church and takes 
deii|^ in doing it, but my impre^on is that clerks might 
be influenced away from the church because of it. 

Csjssast Fase Rahroaj^ ani> Buses 

A second special privilege to be omaider^i is the reduced fare 
granted to ministers by railroads’ and buses. The Eastern and 
Wesimi railroads charge only a half rate for clergymen^ while 

SdirI^ii p€^rmit |^ors to travel at two^thirds tl4 r^u- 
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lar fare. Throughout New England, however, noiinisters must 
pay the same rate as others who travel by rail. With regard to 
bus charges, many companies are granting a 25 per cent reduction 
in rates to the clergy. To secure the clergy fare privilege on rail- 
roads an application must be sent to the clergy bureau along 
with a fee of $2. If the application is approved a clergy fare ticket 
in book form containing one hundred coupons will be sent to 
the minister, each coupon being good for one ticket at the clergy 
rate. The fee for the book of coupons to be used on buses is $1. 

The Practice 

As to the extent to which ministers use the reduced far^ ^ per 
cent of the graduates of seven seminaries avail themselves of the 
privilege on railroads. Inasmuch as a considerable proportion of 
Bangor, Hartford, and Yale graduates are located in New Eng- 
land where the reduction in rate is not granted, these groups are 
not included in this figure. There appears to be no significant 
difference among men of different church groups in this matter. 

Of the II per cent who fail to take advantage of reduced rates, 
not all have any objection to the practice. Some have occasion to 
travel by railroad so seldom that they do not bother to make ap- 
plication for the book of coupons. 

The clergy fare on buses is not used to the same extait as on 
railroads, there being only 26 per cent of the alumni of the seven 
seminaries who take advantage of the privilege. One reason for 
this difference is that ministers do not travel on buses as much 
as on trains. A second reason for the difference is that many of 
the clergy were not aware that buses give reduced rates. 

Some ministers make a distinction between employing the fine 
for personal travel and using it for church purposes. Nearly four- 
fifths (79 per cent), however, use the privilege for per«>nal travel 
as well as when travelling for church interests. There is no signifi- 
cant difference between seminary and damminational groups in 
this m^ya:er, nor any difference arising from the fact that the Luth- 
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eran churches more generally pay expenses to conferences than 
do other churches. 

Attitude Toward the Clergy Fare 
As has been indicated, the general practice of ministers is to 
make use of the privilege of reduced fare on the railroads. Various 
reasons are given by the clergy justifying their practice. Each 
statement contains a distinctive argument. 

I never thought erf it as having any ethical implication. All 
groups seem to have some special privilege, e.g., doctors are 
treated free by other doctors and merchants are given dis- 
covuats by other merchants. 

Inasmuch as the minister rarely receives adequate compen- 
sation for his public services I feel he is justified in accq)ting 
clergy reductions, if and when they are offered to him, but 
these should not make him a “special pleader” for the rail- 
roads. 

Since men of almost any cultural interest can get a pass, 
the miniaer has just as much right to make use of the clergy 
fare privilege. 

Tlte clergy fare is used iiKj^ly for the larger work of the 
church such as conferences, meetings, etc., and very little for 
personal matters. 

I had a dergy certificate in Pennsylvania and discovered 
mx)st dE my travelling was done for the denomination. I was 
Moefcaratm* for tl^ Conference one year. Most of my long 
were to attend conferences. 

Accepting the clergy fare will enable the minister to do 
bm^ and gn^ter service in that he will have more money 
to purchase books and can attend more ctmferenccs. 

railroads must ccmsi<fcr it good business or they would 
not offer tibe fare to m inistars. The clergyman has a right to 
acc^4 since railroads have ma<fc the offer through their 
own free will 

*Ilic railroads think it is a good investment for he- 
€$mc the work <rf ministers in a community raises the moral 
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standards and there will be less pilfering and thieving of the 
railroads’ property. 

You are paying as much as it is worth to ride on the rail- 
road even when using the clergy fare. 

The railroads are robbing people anyway, so why should 
not the minister take advantage of the clergy fare? 

A minority group are not in sympathy with this privilege of 
the clergy and do not believe the practice can be justified. Their 
arguments are of the following types: 

I should be glad to see the time when no clergy fares are 
granted. As long as they are granted, I presume it is all right 
to accept them. I do not. I would not accept a baseball pass. 

It is not democratic in that a special privil^e is granted to 
a class. 

I had a clergy pass, and every time I went into a station I 
felt I was an object of charity. 

The clergy fare tends to make the minister less critical of 
the private ownership and operation of railroads and tends 
to make him, frequently unconsciously, a supporter of the 
present system. It is offered by the railroads as a covert bribe. 

The views of a third group of ministers fall somewhere be- 
tween those who are in favor and those who object to the practice. 
Some think the principle involved is one of need, and that imder 
certain conditions the practice can be approved. The foUowing 
comments indicate their attitude: 

We still act upon the principle of not commerdaEzing 
ministerial service. Ehiring student days when the railroad 
journeys were necessary each week, when the salary was 
$600 per year, when warndme prices prevailed, and when it 
was necessary to maintain a parsonage upon the stucknt ap- 
ppintment, I accq)ted the clergy fare on railroads and other 
^scounts. This was di^ntinued when the salary became 
suffident to pay full price and k^p out dE ddbt. 

A di^ct siqjerintendent or synodical offidal in a big area 
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such as the Middle West, West, or South, is justified in ac- 
cepting the clergy fare. 

I also dislike clergy fares, but without them I would take 
very few long trips in which case both the railroads and I 
woid lose. 

Other clergymen indicate cither that they now travel on re- 
duced fares or that they have accepted the privilege. Yet they 
think the practice is undesirable or they are uncertain about it. 
Statonents of their position are given below: 

As to clergy fares, when in seminary I used a clergy book 
for personal use only because it was customary for students 
to do so. It probably is not right. 

I accepted when such was available, but accepted with re- 
gret I think the custom is undesirable. 

I have remained hesitant in regard to clergy fares— use 
them only under protest to myselE— but "guilty”—! use them. 

SEUUcnoN m TtrmoN m College to Chilbken of Ministers 

Reduction in college tuition was available for the children of 9 
per cent of the clergy. Many of those consulted did not have chil- 
dren old enough to go to college. Almost three-fourths (73 p,c.) 
of those who could take advantage of the favor did so, while 
27 px. did nc^ 

As diown in Table VK more than a third (36 per cent) of all 
the <^igy oonridbr the {uractice ethical and 18 p.c. unethical, 
while ^ px. say it depends upon the particular circumstances. 

The of minivers <m this question does not seem to 

fidiow strictly denominational lines, but seems to vary with the 
seminaries— a type of difference not often foxmd. Although Con- 
grcg^bnal graduates o£ Bangor, Hartford, and Yale consider 
the practice ethical in about equal pre^rtions, there are 42 per 
crat rf Bangor men, 17 p.c. of Hartford, and 21 px. of Yale 
graduates who say the practice is unethical, and a similar varia- 
tion occurs among Bangor (27 px.), Ifcrtford (50 p.c.), and 
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Yale (42 p.c.) men with regard to the number who think the 
circumstances of a particular case must be considered before one 
can determine whether the practice is ethical or unethical. 

The Lutheran graduates of Gettysburg and Mt. Airy exhibit 
a similar difference of opinion. Gettysburg has 61 per cent as 
against 25 p.c. of Mt. Airy graduates who consider the practice 
ethical. Only a small number of men (Gettysburg 22 p.c. and 
Mt. Airy 13 p.c.) from these seminaries state that accepting a re- 
duction in tuition is unethical, but 62 p.c. of the Mt. Airy gradu- 
ates say one must take the circumstances of a specific case into 
consideration, while 17 p.c. of the Gettysburg men register the 
same view. 

TABLE Vm 

JUDGMENT OF MINISTERS AS TO WHETHER THE RE- 
CEIVING OF A REDUCTION IN TUITION IN COLLEGE 
BY CHILDREN OF MINISTERS, BECAUSE THEY ARE 
MEMBERS OF A MINISTER’S FAMILY, IS ETHICAL, UN- 
ETHICAL, OR DEPENDS UPON TEIE CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF ANY PARTICULAR CASE 



EXmCAL 

UNErmCAL 

DEPENDS 

Bangor (Cong.) 

% 

31 

% 

42- 

% 

2-7 

Hartford (Cong.) — 

33 

17 

50 

Yale (Cong.) 

37 

21 

42- 

Gettysburg (Luth.) 

61 

22. 

17 

Mt. Airy yLuth.) 

2-5 

13 

62. 

Auburn (Presby.) 

40 

H 

46 

Berkeley (Epis.) 

33 

7 

59 

Colg.-Roch. (Bapt.) 

28 

2-5 

47 

Drew(Meth.) 

51 

6 

43 

Bib. Sm. (Inter-denoni.). ..... 

24 

IZ 

65 

Average 

36.3 

27-9 

45.8 


Read tabic as follom: Of the Congtcptional ministers, gradnatss of Bangor, 
residing in New England, New Yewk and New Jersey, who check their JndgnKnt 
cm the practice of doildrcn of ministers r&xivmg a redaction in tuition in college 
because they arc members df a minister's family, 31 per cent say it is ethical, 41. 
p.c. say it is unethic^, and zy p.c. say it depends npmi the drc nms ta nc es of any 
p^tknlar case. SimHarly isad figntes f<^ ca^ seminary. 
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Factors other than mere chance selection of cases are at work 
to produce some of these differences* The difference between the 
proportion of Bangor graduates (42 per cent) and the proportion 
of Drew graduates (6 p.c.) who regard accepting reductions in 
fees as unethical is highly reliable,^ as is also the difference® in 
the proportions of Biblical Seminary men (65 px.) and Gettys- 
burg men (17 p.c.), who think each case should be considered 
separately. 

We have noted that where ministers receive the offer of reduc- 
tion in tuitmn for their children, about three-fourths of them ac- 
cept. The general trend in opinion among the men who were 
interviewed seems to be in favor of the practice. The most usual 
statement in justification is that the minister would otherwise be 
unable to educate his children. 

Because of the poor salaries the average minister can hope 
to receive, this practice is ethical. Financially he is not placed 
on a par with other professions. 

I do not have any children so this does not affect me. 
Under the present system the average preacher would have 
to accept reduced tuition. Ministers’ children are usually 
legion. The higher good is to get those youngsters educated. 
I can’t imagine a minister thinking more of the college than 
he does of his children. 

A third said, pastor can\ educate his children without these 
aidsw” Whm he was questbned as to whether the clergyman has 
more right to rfucate his children than laymen have, his re- 
qpemse was, "It |^ys society according to the record of people 
wIk> have come out of the parsonage.” 

Otha: reasms erffered by this group are: 

I feel the minister should nc^ accept reductions from busi- 
ngs hou^ or railroad^ but in case of colleges where schol- 
ar^ps are available, he dbould accept them. Also the reduc- 
tbn in tuition for his children shodd be accepted, since the 

^Tbe <fiffcnence bctwixn Bapgor sad Drew is 6.4 SJD. 

<fi)iaieaK3e between BaJical Saninary and Gctt^rg is 4.0 $J)> 
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minister has done much to aid education and often has Kttle 
with which to help his children. 

In the matter of college expenses: When my children are 
ready for college, I shall accept any reduction the college may 
make for the benefit of a clergyman's children. Most of our 
older colleges were foxmded by ministers and were for minis- 
ters, and the pastor’s children should be a preferred class 
among the student body. Many colleges have scholarship 
funds expressly for this purpose. They should be used for 
this purpose and not sidetracked. 

I wish it were not necessary for ministerial students or 
ministers’ children to have reduced tuition, etc. Whether it is 
unethical, I do not know. Surely the average minister gives 
more to the community than he is paid for. Would that all 
such reductions could be abolished. 

If it is the will of the college, I see no reason why the min- 
ister’s family should not benefit by it. 

A minority group, however, are not in favor of accepting a re- 
duction in college tuition. One states: 

I don’t like the thought of treating a minister’s child dif- 
ferently from any one else. I do not fed there should be re- 
duced tuition. However, a loan is different. It is all right to 
receive a scholarship as a loan which is to be repaid later on. 
That is business. 

Free Service by Doctors and Dentists 

A fourth form of special recognition given the ministerial 
group is that of free service by doctors and dentists. The only in- 
formation we have on this point was derived from the interviews 
of one hundred dergymen, and from these interviews no dear 
knowledge of the general practice was forthcoming. Some o£ these 
were of the opinion that the granting this favor is on the de- 
cline. Neverthdess, a number of rmnistm indicated that it is 
still a practice of many doctors to make no charge. 

Ndther were the attitudes of the dergy dearly defined. Some 
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indicate that doctors and dentil merely consider it a professional 
courtesy when they render service without remuneration, just as 
they extend such courtesy to a practitioner in their own profes- 
sion, One pastor comments: 

I do not know what to say about this practice. If a doctor 
renders service to me, I fed as though I ought to pay him. 
However, he may consider it as a professional courtesy. One 
doctor does not charge another doctor. Thus he may feel he 
ought to extend the same relationship to the minister. The 
thing to be desired is a living wage for all ministers and then 
have them pay for all services as do others. You will jfind 
though that this cannot be attained in actual practice. 

The practice of one pastor supplements this view of profes- 
sional courtesy. He accepts fees or gratuities for weddings and 
fonerals from most people, but he refuses such favors from min- 
isters or doctors if they have served him without compensation. 

A bad feature arising out of this free service, however, is that 
tl^ minister may hesitate to call doctors or dentists lest he seem 
to be seeking a special favor. One pastor says, “Our doctor does 
not charg?^ so we get along many times without calling him.” 

Furthermore a few men are of the opinion that these free serv- 
ices lower the standing of the ministry. Yet they accept because 
pacsom who grant the favor insist that they wish to make a con- 
tiimtbn to the work of the church in this way. 

Facts akp Issues 

Ihe ao^ptance df privil^;^ is very common, and is usually un- 
critfcizcd fay tfre dergy. Only about 7 per cent of those involved 
in this study refuse all discounts. About one-fourth ask for them 
ti^y are not ofrered. latter practice is more prevalent 
among tii^ ]^iK»paIians and Lutl^ians than among the other 
gimips. 

The pr^tice is ddEendcd by many arguments: Other groups 
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than clergymen receive reductions; clerks and store owners feel 
they are contributing to the church and community in f bi^ man- 
ner; it is a matter of business with stores; there should be no ob- 
jection if the offer is made in the right spirit and if it is a rule 
of the firm. 

A second group object to the practice: It is undemocratic; it 
makes the clergyman seem an object of charity; it lowers his self- 
respect; the real minister is willing to serve without special fa- 
vors; it develops a sense of obligation to the one who has granted 
the favor. 

A third group hold to a middle ground. Some argue against the 
practice but indicate that inadequate salaries make acceptance 
necessary and state that in view of this fact no general rule can 
be applied. Others indicate they do not believe in the system, yet 
admit they receive the reduction and on occasion even solicit the 
privilege. Still others who accept, seemingly with a bad con- 
science, try to justify their practice. 

As to whether the public reacts adversely toward the church as 
a result of this practice, there is no tmanimity of opinion among 
the clergy. 

Clergy Fares 

Almost all clergymen use clergy rates on trains where avail- 
able. Approximately only one-fourth use the fare on buses. The 
latter is accounted for by the fact that many do not ride on buses 
and others did not know the reduction was available. 

A few ministers avail themselves of the reduction only when 
travelling for church purposes. The majority, however, use the 
privilege for personal travel as well as for church interests. The 
use of the reduced fare seems not to be at all tied up with vary- 
ing practices regarding the payment of expenses to conferences. 

Here also numerous arguments are presented by clergymen 
favorable to the reduced fare. They state that ethics is not in- 
volved inasmuch as all groups seem to have some special privi- 
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lege; that almost any one representing a cultural interest can 
sanire a pass on railroads; that the minister seldom receives 
sufficient compensation for his work; that the privilege is em- 
ployed largely for church purposes, which increases the minister’s 
efficiency and service; that railroads consider it a good investment 
and good business; and finally that railroads are overcharging 
people and the reduced fare is still adequate payment. 

A minority group do not believe the practice can be justified. 
They consider it class privilege and undemocratic; that it lowers 
the minister’s sdf-respcct; and that there is danger the clergy- 
man will beasme a supporter of private ownership of railroads 
because of the favor granted him. 

A third group are not wholly committed to or against the prac- 
tice. Some think that under certain conditions of need it can be 
approved- Others are somewhat uncertain in their minds and yet 
they dken accept the reduction. 

Reduction of College Fees 

About three-fourths take advantage of reduction in college fees 
when this privilege is available. Less than one-fifth (18 per cent) 
say definitely that the practice is unethicaL The remaining group 
exHidder either that it is dhicai or depends upon the circum- 
staiKes oi a pardcular case. There are significant diffierences 
smoBg the graduates of di£Ferent seminaries on these points. 

dergymm jumfy this special consideration on the ground 
o€ inat^uate salaries; that ministers have heax leaders in the 
de^^^spment of educatkm; and that special funds have been given 
for purpose. A minority group are opposed to the practice. 
They prefer scholardups or loans administered on the same 
basis as to othor indents. 

Free &ndce by Doctms 

The £(E]ith type of special recognition of ministers is the 
granting dE £p» service by Aidors and ckntist& The {mtsk^cc is 
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not universal. There is no unanimity of feeling in the matter 
among the clergy and their attitudes are not clearly defined. 

What Is Involved? 

Certain problems arise from this discussion of qiecial privi- 
leges. In the first place, a number of ministers seem to have given 
no thought to the ethics of these privileges. They have accepted 
the practice as custom and have not examined the custom to de- 
termine its validity. Should such customs be examined critically 
from the viewpoint of ulterior values? Is it to be assumed that 
dergymen are lacking in moral consciousness when they offer 
only prudential arguments in favor of a custom that many r^ard 
as unethical? 

A second problem centers in the fact that some dergymen are 
convinced their work would be more effective if the practice of 
accepting special privileges were discontinued, yet they claim 
they are comp^ed to accept them because inadequate salaries. 
In this cas^ ethical judgmoit demands a change in an unethical 
custom which continues from economic necessity. Presumably if 
necessity did not dictate the acceptance of privileges, no effiical 
problem would arise. Or is the rthical issue one of accepting privi- 
leges whether necessity demands it or not? Is the minister’s posi- 
tion and influence Jeopardized by this complexity of motives? 
Should efforts be directed toward freeing ministerial practice 
from economic detmednation by changing the basis of thdr 
support^ or by changing their attitudes and practices with regard 
to special privileges? 



Chapter VII 
PERQUISITES 

Fees, perquisites, honorariums, and gratuities are one aspect of 
the mudi larger problem of ministerial compensation.^ Into this 
larger problem we cannot go here, although the ethical issues in- 
volved will inevitably hinge in part on the question of other 
sources of ina)me and on the amount of the total income re- 
ceived. Variations in church practice in these respects account for 
much of the difference in attitude toward fees, but here, as in 
other areas of life, time often makes “ancient good uncouth.’’ 

In the early days of the country some church groups carried 
over practices originating in Europe, and in other cases local needs 
required that inadequate and uncertain salaries be supplemented 
by gifts of produce. It is no wonder that our variegated history 
has evolved no standard practice which could be embodied in a 
code. These historic facts, however, can hardly be regarded as 
settling fOTever the ethical questions involved in the receiving 
of fees for special services, especially in light of the efforts of both 
lay and daical members to insure adequate salaries. If the giving 
of fees were stiU merely a way getting ministers paid, the 
questkm of their propriety would be far simpler. As a matter of 
fact, many minivers fed that this is exactly the case and that no 
ethkal prddems are involved. Even so, pastors can hardly afford 
to ignc»e wide differences in practice among their own number, 
which inevitably raise questions in the lay mind as to what prin- 
ciples are really guiding the prtrfession, and what motives are 
actuating their conduct. 

We shall try to put as litde strain on the reader’s patience as 
pc^sible in presenting the data bearing on this problem, although 

tile stady loj F. d&d oa page 73. 
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their complexity makes a simple summary diflScult. The jfirst 
thing is to show the prevalence of the practice of feeing ministers 
for various functions, viz,, weddings, funerals, baptisms, private 
communion, confirmation classes, and lecturing. It will be seen 
that the practice vari^ among these different types of service and 
also as between those who belong to the local church and those 
who do not. Some reasons for these differences will be offered, 
and a few comments will be quoted relative to the amount of 
money received from such gratuities and the use made of it. The 
attitudes of ministers will then be presented, and as usual we 
shall conclude with a summary of the main facts and the issues 
arising therefrom. 

Prevalence of Fees 

The more important facts for the entire group of pastors co- 
operating in this study are shown in Tables IX and X, the one 
portraying the frequency with which fees are offered and the 
other, the frequency with which they are accepted when offered. 

TABLE IX 

PERCENTAGES OF MINISTERS REPORTING THAT 
PERQUISITES ARE OFFERED THEM FOR 
VARIOUS FUNCTIONS 


AL- USUAL- SOME- RARE- 
WATS LY TIMES LY 


For Weddings— % % % % % 

By non-members 50.7 47.0 2..1 .1 

By members 48.8 46.8 3.5 -9 

For Funerals — 

By non-members 7.8 60.4 X7.o 5.0 a. 

By members. .. ....... 5.9 43.7 37,6 ii.i 1.9 

For Baptisms x.i 15.4 19.8 38.8 24.0 

For Sennons, Lectures, 

Talks, etc..,. 1.0 17.5 46.2 27.8 7.4 


Read td[>le as fallows: Of the ^adnates of ten scnamarics, lesidiag is New Eag- 
laod. New York and New Jersey, who are <^bed perquisites for weddings hy non- 
members, 50.7 per cent receive the <^cr always, 47 p.c. nsnally, m p.c. some- 
times, am .x px. rarely. Similarly lesd ^gsres iot e^ hincdon. 
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In these tables can be read the differences in practice associated 
with the different functions of weddings, funerals, baptisms, and 
Inures, as well as the differences in practice as between church 
members and non-members. Table IX is chiefly of interest as 
showing the state of the custom of fee-giving, which places the 
minister in the position of having to accept or reject what is prof- 
fered. But it is with Table X that we are primarily concerned in 

TABLE X 


PERCENTAGES OF MINISIERS WHO ACCEPT 
PERCPSITES FOR VARIOUS FUNCTIONS 



ALL 

MOST 

SOME 

TEW 

NOISTE 

Far Weddings — 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

From uon-membefs- . . . 

64.3 

z8.9 

6-5 

.Z 

.Z 

From members 

48.4 


IO.Z 

1.4 

Z.Z 

?<»■ Fmiarals — 

From nofl-membais. . . , 

15.6 

37-9 

3^5-7 

6.7 

4-3 

From members 

8.Z 

z6.5 

36.6 

I4.Z 

14. 1 

F(n: Baptisms 

II.4 

16.2 

16.6 

18.I 

^ 7.7 

F(x Sermons, Lectures, 

Talks, etc 

18^4 

Z3.5 

19-4 

I9.I 

9-9 


tai>}e as follows: titt of ten seminaries, residing in New Eng- 

land, New York and New jers^, who arc offered perquisites for weddings by non- 
accept all, p-c. most, 6.5 p.c. some, -2. p.c- few, and 
pLC. none. StmUarly read figures for cadi function. 

das snidf, »«r, the reqwnse made by the minister to prevailing 
coAsom. Hiere are also a few differences among the denomiaa* 
tbnal gioiqss and seminary groups which will be noted in pass- 
ing, although they are ik« included in th«e two tables. 

It af^Kars that the offering of fees for weddings is an almost 
universal praetke by both diurch members and rton-members 
alike. When marriage fees are presented to dergymen, it is like- 
an almost universal praedee for them to accepti although 
some pastMs say they rttum them if the couple cannot afford 
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them. There is no significant difference in denominational prac- 
tice in this matter. 

A second function for which clergymen are presented gratui- 
ties is that of conducting funeral services. Tables IX and X show 
the extent to which these are offered and accepted in connection 
with this function. It appears that the giving of fees for funerals 
is not as general as for weddings. In the case of church members 
about half (49.6 per cent) of the ministers and in the case of the 
unchurched about two-thirds (68 p.c.) report that fees for this 
service always or usually are offered. The practice varies^ how- 
ever, both from church to church and among the graduates of 
different seminaries. More ministers of the Lutheran body (Ml 
A iry 76 p.c. and Gettysburg 71 p.c.) than of any other group 
are always or usually presented with perquisites for this service. 
Among the groups offered fees to the smallest extent are the 
Episcopalians (Berkeley 30 p.c.), the Methodists (Drew 32 p.c.), 
one group of Congregationalists (Yale 35 px.) and a mixed 
group (Biblical Seminary 36 px.). The Baptists (Colgate-Roches- 
ter 54 p.c.), Presbyterians (Auburn 50 p.c.), and two groups of 
Congregationalists (Bangor 60 p.c. and Hartford 52 p.c.) occupy 
a middle ground. The difference between Lutherans and pastors 
of other church bodies is significant.^ 

If gratuities for funerals are not offered to the same extent as 
for marriages, neither are they accepted as frequently. Of those 
presented by non-members, only 63,5 per cent of the ministers ac- 
cept all or most, and of those presented by members about a third 
(34.7 p.c.) accept all or most. Again, the various seminary groups 
show significant differences in practice, with the Lutheran clergy 
once more in the lead.® 

It is an increasing practice in connection with funerals dF un- 
churched persons, for the undertaker to include on his bill a fee 

2 The diffemtees between Mt. Airy and Berkeley, Drew, and Cb^te-Rcx^ie^ 
are rc^jccdvdy 4,6, 7.3 and 3.4 macs tbe SX>. o£ tbe Terences. 

dififerenoe between Mt. .^ry and Bcrkdey is 3*9 SJD. and betvf^ Mt. 
Airy and. Auburn it i$ 3.1 SJD. 
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for the minister. Persons without church connection often request 
the undertaker to secure a pastor for the service. It is the feeling 
erf the undertaker that the minister is entitled to something for his 
time. For this reason he sometimes asks the people concerned 
what they wish to give for the clergyman, and the amount is in- 
cluded on his bill. The following statement of an undertaker in- 
dicates the practice: 

If people do not belong to a church we tdl them they 
should pay the minister something. Often the pastor refuses 
to accept a fee. If we ask, ‘‘How much do you wish to give?” 
—some say seme $10, or perhaps even $15 or $25. The last 
figure is offered ra&er seidbi^ however. We feel people 
should pay the minister something for his service. Once in a 
while we m^t opposition. Some people thin k the pastor 
should do this work for nothing even though they have no 
church connection, and they kick because there is a fee on 
Ae bilL On such cases we usually bear down a little more. 

We adeed the ministers to state to what extent Aey receive fees 
in this manner when called upon by undertakers to take charge of 
fiimerak. Three-fourths have accepted fees from this source^ Acre 
being 17.5 per cent who receive them in this way in all or most 
case% 24 p.c. in some cases, 33 px. in few, and 25.5 p.c. in none. 

ScRne pastors seem to resent the practice on Ae ground Aat it 
makes Ae minist^ appear mercenary. One states^ ‘TTie under- 
taker is instructed Aat I will not roxive suA fees.” A second says, 
^This has happoied but it was not my will” O Aers charge Aat 
imdeitakers ^mcAncs fail to turn over the fee to Ac minister 
md Aey arc dE Ae t^inbn Aat, in order to avoid abuse, perqui- 
sites should iK3t given in this manner. We quote from a pastor 
OB Ae hmr pcintz 

To show Ae ethics of senne of Aesc undertakers, Aey will 
put f 10 on the bill for Ae pastor and in turn will give him 
$5 . 1 have Asdute proerf erf that I tripped up one unefertaker 
<m Ais and tdd him that if I heard of it again I would cx- 
pc« him publiiy. It is my perscmal <x>nviction that in sB 
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cases where people want to give the pastor a perquisite, they 
should give it to the pastor in person rather than through the 
undertaker. This destroys opportunities for abuse. 

The possibilities for the minister to do a big business in funerals 
by working with undertakers are also set forth by one of the 
clergy. 

There are about eighteen undertakers in this community. 
When I first came here they all made a mad scramble to give 
me a funeral so that I would throw business their way. I in- 
formed them I would prefer to have people call me rather 
than get funerals in any other way. Thus I do not get much 
business except through my church and through people who 
know me. If I wanted to give a little business to undertakers 
I could have funerals every day. We live in a community 
where there are a lot of old folks and there is a high death 
rate. It is not diflScult to see how undertakers would like to 
put the preacher under obligation to them. I thoroughly dis- 
approve of the church having an official undertaker, just as 
the church does not have an official doctor or lawyer or mer- 
chant People should be left to use their own discretion. 

Other ministers, however, have apparendy had fine relations 
with undertakers, and the fact that three-fourths of the clergymen 
received perquisites through their intermediation seems to show 
that the practice is rather generally approved by diem. 

A third function for which fees are presented to ministers is 
that of conducting baptismal services. It is evident from Table IX 
that the practice of giving fees for baptisms is not as prevalent as 
it is for weddings and funerals. It may be added that, as with 
funerals, the custom of giving fees is far more common among 
the Lutherans than among other groups. 

Table X gives the percentage of ministers accepting baj^ismal 
perquisites when offered. The relative prevalence of the practice 
in regard to weddings, funerals, and baptisms is quickly from 

the last column, which shows drat, in.this order, tte frequeiKy of 
refu^ to accept fc^ is 2.2 per cent, 14 p.c., and 38 p.c De- 
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nnminatinngl difEercnccs arc again conspicuous. 0 £ all the men, 
ajme 28 px. accept all or most of these baptismal fees, but the per- 
centages for the several seminary groups are Gettysborg 53, Mt 
Airy 47, Biblical Seminary 50, Drew 34, Berkeley 30, Auburn 21, 
Yale Btoford 15, Bangor 8, and Colgate-Rochester 3. 

A fourth service rendered by the clergy for which perquisites 
are given is that of administering private communion to side and 
diut-in persems. It is only in the Lutheran and Episcopal churches, 
however, that this custcan of giving private communion prevails 
in any d^ee, and about half of the dergy of these groups state 
that hmoiariums for this service are offered only rardy. Further- 
more, only about half of those offered are accepted. 

Honorariums are sometimes presorted for conducting confirma- 
tion or church membership classes. It is only in the Lutheran 
Church, however, that the practice is sufSdently prevalent to be 
worthy of mention, about half the men of this group receiving 
the offer always or usually, and only about a fifth always refus- 
ing it. 

Hk giving of perquisites for sermons, lecture^ talk^ or ad- 
dresses outside the congregation may seem of little relevance to 
this discus^n, but facts are induded for whatever interest th^ 
may have. As son in Tables IX and X, only 74 per cent signify 
diat poquidtes are never presented to tbeno, and about nine- 
eenths 3ccq>t them at least sometimes. In this case the Lutheran 
ffxop reverses its poskfon and is the one to accept foes least fre- 
qiKikly, besuring out the general tendency of this denomination, 
akeady nota^ to oontem itself more odusivdy with ecdedastical 

Wht Fees Are Accepzed Mobe Feequenily for Some Functions 
THAN FOR Others 

It las hem pointoi out that there is considerable diversity in 
pr£u:tic£ <£ accepting fees fear varioiK mini^erial functions* 
While some minivers prdEer not to reedve honorariums in con- 
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nection with funerak, baptisms, confirmations, and private com- 
munion services, almost none seem hesitant about accepting mar- 
riage fees. This difference is based upon the fact that the former 
are religious services, whereas in the case of marriage a dvil as 
well as religious service is involved. The marriage fee is defended 
also on the basis of custom. The following arc typical comments: 

I do not approve of perquisites for any religious service 
which a minister renders, but in the case of weddings, it is so 
firmly established by custom that I accept them. If tie parties 
are of limited means I sometimes present the fee as a gift to 
the bride. The acceptance of fees for baptisms and funerals i^ 
in my mind, a most callous and unchristian practice. 

Perquisites are not in the same class as discounts. They are 
wrong. A gift from the Holy Ghost cannot be purchased. 
Your whole attitude is changed if you receive a fee, but in 
marriage you are acting in a civil as well as religious capacity. 
You are therefore justified in accepting an honorarium for a 
wedding. Marriage is not a sacrament 

The fact that "marriage is not compulsory” while "funerals and 
baptisms are assumed to be compulsory” is given as a second 
reason for accepting fees for weddings and refusing them for 
funerals and baptisms. Other arguments are of this sort: 

I often refuse funeral fees where I know the family. Four 
times out of five I turn back the baptismal fee. I never re- 
turn a wedding fee. The wedding perquisite comes from the 
savings of a person. The funeral honorarium comes in addi- 
tion to other expenses along with a sadness. The baptismal 
perquisite comes right after the expense of bringing into the 
world a new baby. 

There ought not to be any question about wedding fees. My 
feeling is that a person who can afford to get married can 
likewise afford to pay an honorarium, and he oug^t to be 
able to do it with decency. 

Ministers also object to funeral f^ for tl^ reason that ao 
cqjtance tends to obscure their <fcsire to render sarvice. One pastor 
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states, “I found that accepting funeral perquisites was bad in my 
own life because I began to place a value on deaths.” Another says, 
‘Tuneral fees I do not accept. It gives me a wrong feeling to do so. 
If I do not accept, the thought of this does not come into my mind. 
Then I can give myself whole-souled to the service.” 

The fact that superstition seems to have grown up aroimd the 
baptismal fee is offered by some ministers as a reason for declining 
all perquisites for that function. Many of the clergy testified that 
“people feel the baptism is not valid unless there is payment.” A 
professor, who formerly was in the pastorate, says: 

There is a good deal of superstition in connection with 
baptism, especially on the part of people who come from 
Russia and the Baltic provinces. I had to educate people in 
this matter. The baptism was usually conducted in the home, 
and there was a party following it. Immediately following 
the baptism they always would drop a coin in the water, such 
as a quarter, a half dollar or a silver dollar. There was a 
pagan superstition connected with this coin. It had some- 
thing to do with keeping the devil away from the child. 

Some of the clergy likewise refuse to accept fees for private 
communion, as well as for communion in the church, for the 
same reason. One pastor comments: 

I r^rdve no perquisites for private communion. I know 
sotne churches in which it is the practice for people to put a 
gift on the plate for the minister at the communion service in 
3ie church. It is an offence to me. People get the idea that they 
are Iniying fcurgivoiess of sins. 

Why Fees Ajee Aggepteb More Frequentty erom Non-Members 

THAN FROM MeMBERS 

are acx^jtei more generally frmn persons outside the 
church than from monfaers. The clergy tend to justify this dif- 
leraice in pr^:rice on the ground that the person not connected 
with the dhurch gives the honorarium as “a contribution for 
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service rendered.” Some feel that the minister has no responsibility 
for unchurched people: 

I don’t hesitate to accept a fee for funerals of non-members. 
These people have no claim on my time. But they are usually 
the ones who are not anxious to make a gift. 

People who don’t pay an3^ing to the church are always 
criticizing it and demand the most in case of special services, 
such as funerals. They should pay a fee. People would like the 
church more if they had to pay something for it. 

Experience has taught me that it would be a good thing to 
charge fees of non-members, as they are the hardiest to satisfy 
and demand the mos^ particularly at funerals. 

I believe non-members should pay. There should be stated 
fees for those not members, such as $5 for a wedding and % 
for a funeral, plus expenses. When people come demanding 
your services, then they would know exactly what your time 
is worth. The undertaker gets his fee; the doctor gets his; if 
there is a will, the lawyer gets his fee; and along comes the 
preacher, trained in one particular art, and he is just a door 
mat for all the other professions. If there was a stated fee it 
would add more dignity to the profession. The fee should go 
to the preacher and not to the church. 

Use of Fees 

Three-fourths of the clergy employ fees for personal or family 
matters, while about a fifth give them over to the church treasury. 
However, the phrase, ^‘personal or family use,” is sometimes 
qualified by statements indicating that fees are appropriated for 
technical equipment, such as books. 

Some of the clergy also employ honorariums for different pur- 
poses, depending upon the function for which they were given. 
Perquisites received for weddings are, in most cases, used by the 
pastor or they are given to his wife. Those presented for other 
mini^erial services are appropriated in various ways. The follow- 
ing comment is illustrative: 

I. Funeral perquisites of families of the church are used in 
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missionary activities o£ the church as a memorial o£ the de- 
ceascd- 

2. Funeral perquisites o£ families not of the church are used 
for books and other technical equipment, 

3. All baptismal perquisite are put into the church current 
expense treasury. 

A further distinction is often made in the use of fees given by 
members and by non-members. One pastor states: 

I consider perquisite offered by church members as a gift 
to the minister for his services, while fee presented by non- 
members are for the office of the church and therefore 
rightly should be placed in the church treasury. 

Some ministers claim they use fee for the church, but at the 
same time admit that no record is kept of the amount received 
nor of what is spent. One pastor says, however: 

I find it very beneficial to have a “special benevolence” 
account for all funeral monies and if givers will not take it 
back I tell them I will use the remuneration for some char- 
ity. I keep an account of this. 

It is evident that the majority of ministers employ gratuities for 
perscmal purposes: 

Size aot Ahount of Fees 

With refereoce to the size of lH>norariums presented, the inter- 
views reveal ocxisiderafale variation. There is some testimony that 
tie majority are % or under, while only an occasional fee reaches 
tte |io mark Chie pastor says, “The usual amount is from $3 to 
%. Once in a irfiile it is $10 ” Another reports, “I sometimes get 
$1, som^imes fe and occasbnally 

Ckher comments place the amount at a higher figure— $10, $20, 
$75, and even $100 are mentioned. The following is reported 
lqr<mepastor:“IwastaIkingtoamantheother day who received 
^ for a funeraL The family apprraated that he had rendered an 
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unusual service to them. He had gained a hold on one member of 
the family, whom no one else had been able to grasp.*’ Another, 
(who at one time was in charge of a wealthy New York City 
church, states that it was not unusual to receive $100 for a wedding 
and that “this was entirely in keeping with other expenses, since 
hundreds of doflars were often spent for flowers.” 

On the whole, it appears that most perquisites presented to 
ministers range from $5 to $10. 

Very scant data could be secured as to the total amount of 
perquisites received by ministers for the period of a year. It was 
apparent, however, that the sum may reach several hundred dollars 
in the case of certain ministers and in rare instances a pastor may 
receive more in fees than he does from his salary. Concerning the 
validity of this last statement, we quote the following comments: 

Our oldest church in New York is ... . Twenty years ago 
the pastor told me he received more in fees in a year than he 
did from his salary. 

I started a mission church in the Bronx, N. Y., twenty-five 
years ago. At that time my salary was f 100 per month and 
many months my perquisites amounted to more than the 
salary. 

How Ministers Feel about Fees 

A good deal of space has been used in setting forth the prev- 
alence of practices relating to fees, and from these facts, when 
viewed in proper historical perspective, inferences may be drawn 
regarding the possibility or desirability of reducing the present 
chaos to some semblance of regularity and order. Ethical implica- 
tions, however, depend not on practice merely, but also on 
opinions offered in defense of practice when any of its features are 
called into question. Our discussion of fees, therefor^ will not 
be complete without the assembly of a few quotations representa- 
tive of current thought and feeling. 

As in previous instances, it is convenient to divide these judg- 
ments into three grouj^ the pros, the cons, and the neutrals. 
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Those who are favorable to the receipt of honorariums state 
that convention rather than ethics is involved. They say further 
that the expense connected with the special functions the minister 
performs is suiSScient justification for the acceptance of perquisites. 
Illustrative comments follow: 

If I have a funeral tomorrow, it takes oil to drive this car,^ 
and I have to wear good clothes. If I have a wedding I have 
to give them a book and wear good clothes. I haven’t any 
ethics about fees. They are only a passing incident. I don’t 
care whether they are $2, $5, or $50. They have been all of 
those amounts. Fees are just a convention of the time. None 
give very much, so it doesn’t make much difference. 

This problem never troubled me one way or the other. 
Most people seem to have ways of getting discounts on 
something, so I have usually accepted perquisites and dis- 
counts when offered. My only objection is to a parasitic atti- 
tude, trying for favors and therefore continuing the old 
tlKJUght that there are three sexes— men, women, and minis- 
ters. 

I ied that strangers who are able to pay, either for funerals 
or marriage, ought to be allowed to do so. It is generous 
enough to allow them to place their own price upon a man’s 
time, training, and service, I have not found any who are 
unduly liberal about it 

Some miai^rs fed rather resentful toward any investigation 
ctf tte giving perquirites and ^te that, owing to the smallness 
eff ministeial salaifcs, ttere should be no concern about the little 
cma amount received in fees. Others, who likewise seem to 
T€smt the inquiry, have attempted to return fees in the past, but 
apparendy have dirilluskmed in the matter. Cases in point 
are given herewhh: 

With the smaQ salari« the ministers are getting, there 
diould be no {undying about the few dollars a pastor receives 

car referred to was a Packard. * 
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for services rendered. It is nobody’s business if tbe people want 
him to have it and give it willingly. 

To be honest, I fear I am becoming somewhat ^*hard- 
boilcd” in these things. The world will tdke away what little 
I have— sell me stocks and bonds which are worthless. If a 
bishop preaches an anniversary sermon, he sends a bill for 
$50. No one is giving me something if he does not want to. 
I have tried to refuse fees, etc., and have been branded a 
“sap” and advised, even by my bishop, to “take what I can 
get.” Unethical.? Perhaps it’s “horse sense.” 

Ministers justify the perquisite system further on the ground 
that the pastor must spend considerable money on work which is 
not direcdy connected with his pastorate. We quote at length from 
a pastor concerning this view: 

There are many things a pastor does for parishioners out- 
side the scope of pastoral work which cost him something. 
Often he receives, no remuneration for this service. An exam- 
ple is that of juvenile court work. I am chairman of Boys’ 
Work in the Synod. I have had numerous calls from people 
asking me to go to court and try to influence the judgment. 
People have even asked me to attempt to get boys out of the 
reformatory on parole. I have spent hours of time, using up 
nervous energy, gasoline, etc., in that work. I am likewise 
sponsor of the Boys’ Camp in our conference. About $300 of 
my money has been invested in that work which never will 
be returned. There are also many organizations within the 
community with which one wishes to keep in contact just 
for the sake of his people, all of which involve luncheon fees, 
dues, and travelling expense. How can one do all this on the 
salary he receives .and yet properly represent his congre- 
gation.? It is only through the money that comes in from 
perquisites that one is able to meet this additional outlay. 

Again, it is stated by this group that the giving of honorariums 
by those served adds to “their appreciation of the service, and also 
to their self-respect.” For some a fee is a gift, not a payment: 

I have never accepted a perquisite with the expression that 
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it is in payment for service. I am a servant of the church and 
Ae church is eager to serve in every case of need, but I like 
to think of the honorarium as a gift and not as a wage. 
These perquisites are given as gifts and I see no reason why 
they should not be accepted as such just the same as at Christ- 
mas time. If I accept them as pay I had better be careful to 
see that they are included when filling out my income tax 
blank.** 

When questioned as to the attitude of the public toward the 
acceptance of fees, this group, indicated the belief that people in* 
general have no objection to the practice. Typical statements of 
their view follow: 

I think it is pure imagination that accepting fees and dis- 
counts hurts the minister in the eyes of the public. It does 
not hurt the work of the church a particle. There may be 
some criticism on the part of people who are entirely out 
of touch with the church, but they are not in sympathy with 
the church and are just looking for something to talk about. 
It does not bother people who are favorable to the church. 

As a matter of fact the average salary of ministers is 
about $1500 or $1600, or perhaps it is only $1200. I think 
that is generally known on the part of the public. Some 
men are gating a high salary, but even then, in comparison 
widi what siKdi men might get in business, it is very small. 
I do nc^ believe the public thinks the minister is overpaid 
and I think they would not deny him the right to a reason- 
aide imi^. 

Tins hst Element illustrates also the most prevalent argument 
fa the acceptance of perquisites, piz., that they are necessary for 
the maintetiance <£ ^ajuate standards of living. 

A ^a>nd g^oup of clergymen, whom we may call the neutral 
or mixed or uncertain group, while not wholly in accord with the 
practice is willing to receive gratuities because of certain other 

ykw €i tile above statement, k is that an Internal Revenue col- 

lecu»' in New Haven, Cemn., stated that fees slKMiId be included on the income 
tax 
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factors involved. These various factors are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing comments: 

Since salaries are not high, I accept all fees and discounts 
which my conscience permits. I do not take money from 
poor families. (Please note that in our town doctor, den- 
tist, grocer, and undertaker all get their bills paid when in- 
curred by a town charge, but the clergyman, never.) 

It is often humiliating and embarra’ssing to accept fees. 
But people love to share their joy with the pastor, and I 
have frequently been told, when declining fees, that this 
was the idea of the persons making the gift. 

I do not expect, ask, nor really want most perquisites for 
funerals, except where they involve travel by car or train. 
But if offered in good faith, I take them, kiiowing that it 
will give pleasure or satisfaction to have them accepted. 

Should ministers accept marriage or funeral fees? I do 
not think they should as a rule. There may come times, 
however, when they must accept or oSend the person mak- 
ing the offer. At such times they ought to accept the fee 
and turn the money into the church. I resent personally the 
whole idea of fees. 

I started out never to accept anything for a funeral from 
members of my own church. I have found occasions when 
the family seems embarrassed by my refusal— particularly in 
this community where the undertakers usually arrange for 
a check for the pastor. If after I attempt to return the 
honorarium the family seems hurt, I fed it is often best not 
to insist. 

An additional factor to take into account is that of the finandal 
status of the people. Some persons are in position to present a gift 
to the pastor, while others are not. These ministers state that one 
cannot lay down a general principle regarding the matter of fees. 
Their views are given bdow: 

If I do a service for a well-to-do family and this ftunily 
wants, to make a gift in reojmpense, I take it. If they are 
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not able, I do not take it. I think I turn back more than I 
accept. TTiere is no principle to be applied. 

I have come to think a wedding usually worth a fee. In 
connection with a funeral one may have a good chance of 
helping people by returning their fee. Each case is judged 
on its merits by the best Christian judgment I can exercise. 

There is also the feeling of persons who consider the service 
lacks validity if no financial contribution has been connected 
with it 

I have a conflict regarding the ethics of accepting fees for 
funerals of members of my own church. I have discovered 
that if you give your service and there is no payment, the 
person thinks there is no value. Likewise, in the case of one 
baptism, a fellow felt it was not valid because he did not 
pay for it People also seem to feel in the giving of fees that 
some of their self-respea is bound up with it. They think 
that if they do not give an honorarium they are classed with 
the poor. I had a scrub woman who gave me $10 for a 
funeral. I tried to refuse, but she said she wanted to pay 
her bills, and that if I did not take it she would never come 
into my church again. I had to accept the fee in order to 
maintain her self-respect. 

A final factor to be considered, say members of this second 
groups is that some Lutheran churches expect the pastor to receive 
lees as a part of his salary. One reports that “a minister received 
a call to go from ... to .... It was included in the call that the 
church council would pay $400 per year and the pastor could 
expect $1000 per year from perquisites.” Another, in describing his 
present situatkRi, says, “My church council tells me to accept fees 
becau^ my salary is bebw the minimum standard set by synod.” 

So much for the pros and the middle group. A third group of 
men are d^nitdy against the pacticc of receiving perquisites. 
Sqjresentative views follow: 

I think the church would have a stronger message if all 
fees were done away. TIk whole thing makes the preacher 
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uncomfortable. There must then be something wrong with 
it. If it gives uneasiness, there must be something wrong 
at the root. The judgment is made that we are self-seekers 
and are a gilt-edge crowd out for all we can get Accepting 
fees might add a little fuel to the fire, 

I would prefer that fees be not offered. The performance 
of these various functions by the minister should be includ- 
ed without any extra remuneration in the service he ren- 
ders the church. Fees cheapen marriage. To accept them 
makes it appear as though the minister is commercializing his 
services and it might affect the church adversely. People may 
feel that the church is sort of a money-grabbing institution 
and is not so much interested in serving as in getting. 

This group also states on the positive side that when fees have 
been refused, a more favorable response has been received from 
the persons concerned. One says, "1 have received many folks into 
the church after funerals and I think my refusing perquisites has 
helped.” Another comments, “If you do not accept honorariums, 
the attitude of the members is better and they are more apprecia- 
tive of your work. They see you are here to give service and are 
not out just for the money.” 

Again, the clergy protest against the perquisite system because 
of the effect upon the minister and the ministerial profession. 
They feel it lowers the minister’s self-respect and that it is degrad- 
ing to the ministry as a whole. 

I hate the whole system of ministerial fees. It seems to me 
like a tip system, and puts the ministry on a level with wait- 
ers and porters. If fees are to be received they should be fixed 
and delate amounts. 

A perquisite^ in my judgment, is an ethical nuisance; often 
more embarrassing in the declination than in the acceptance. 
It smacks too much of that baneful American practice 
which might be called “dollar religion”— the theory that a 
religious obligation is ended by money payment. I resent the 
implication that the services of the church can be “bought” 
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in any sense o£ the term, or that a minister "sells” his serv- 
ices. 

Churches have the attitude that the pastor is a hired 
worker and if you have paid him for his service your obli- 
gation to him and to the church is fulfilled. 

Some of those who arc opposed to fees object to them for the 
reason that people often present an honorarium even though they 
arc themselves in need. They do so because it is the custom. 

Facts and Issues 

Tbc clergymen who have been consulted in this investigation 
arc almost equally divided in their judgment as to the desirability 
of dimtnating all fees. The facts are of sufficient interest to war- 
rant giving them fully in Table XI, Strangely enough, it is the 
Lutheran group, which is most generally in the habit of receiving 
fees, that shows the strongest tendency to wish them removed 
altogether. Perhaps the most important fact, however, is that about 
41 per cent do wish to retain them. 

The facts as to the prevalence of fees can best be reviewed by 
glancing at Tables IX and X. In all or most instances fees are 
accq}ted for weddings by some 90 per cent of the clergy, for 
funerals by some 50 p.c., for baptisms by about 28 p.c. and for 
lectures, ^rmons and addresses by about 42 p.c. Fewer fees are 
s^xq)tal feom members than from non-members. There is no 
evideiKe that the practice is increasing or decreasing. 

Tte reasons given in support of the various practices may well 
be brought together for the light they throw on the state of the 
ftolestant mind in regard to this matter. The wide distinction 
between weddings and other services is justified on the following 
grounds: These latter occasknis are assun^ to be compulsory; 
the funeral honorarium comes in addition to other expenses along 
with a sadne^; the baptismal accompanies the expense of 
bringing a child into the world; fe^ tend to obscure the desire 
to render servi<x; supa^tion Incomes associated with the giving 
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of fees for baptism and private communion. Wedding perquisites 
are justified, however, on the ground that a civil act is involved 
as well as a religious ceremony; that marriage is not compulsory; 
that the wedding fee comes from the savings of a person; and that 
people who can afford to get married should be able to pay a fee. 

The tendency to accept fees from the unchurched more genr 
erally than from church members is justified on the basis that the 
unchurched give the honorariums as a payment for service 
rendered; that the minister has no responsibility for the un- 
churched; and that these persons are critical of the church and 
might think more of it if they made a contribution. Some propose 
that a charge should be made of non-members for the reason that 
all other professional men receive a fee for comparable service 
and that this would add dignity to the profession. 

With regard to the perquisite system as a whole, members of 
the group in favor of it justify the practice on these grounds: that 
convention rather than ethics is involved; that the expense con- 
nected with special functions is sufficient reason for acceptance; 
that due to the smallness of ministerial salaries, there should be 
no criticism of ministers for receiving fees; that since the pastor 
does extra-parish work and must represent the congregation before 
various community organizations, involving expense for which 
he is not reimbursed, the income from perquisites is necessary to 
offset this additional outlay; that when people give fees it adds to 
their appreciation of the service and also to their self-respect; that 
since people present honorariums as gifts, they should be accepted 
as such; that the public has no objection to the practice; and 
finally that perquisites arc necessary for the maintenance of an 
adequate standard of living. 

A second group, although nc^ fully in accord with the practice^ 
is willing to receive gratuities because of other factors involved. 
This group states that low salaries and the expense in connection 
with ministerial functions are often determining elements; that 
people receive joy frem making a gift; that refusing or returning 
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a perquisite may cause offence or injury to the person making the 
ofier; that no general principle can be laid down, because some 
people are in position to give a fee, even though others are not; 
that the pride and self-respect of persons must be considered; and 
finally that some churches regard honorariums as a part of the 
salary. 

A third group is definitely committed against the practice. The 
clergy in this group arc of the opinion that the eflEectiveness of 
the church is lessened through acceptance of fees, since this en- 
courages the public to believe the minister is mercenary; that 
where perquisites have been refused the persons concerned have 
given a more favorable response; that receiving honorariums makes 
the pastor less critical o£ the evils among his people; that the 
practice lowers the minister’s self-respect and the standing of the 
whole profession; that persons not financially able are giving 
perquisites; and finally that people assume they are paying in full 
for service received and thus have no further responsibility toward 
the church. 

To what extent the 41 per cent who wish the practice continued 
arc influenced by the fact that the returns from fees are devoted 
to personal uses is not known, but it is true that a majority do 
thiK dispose of money received in this way. Many are expected 
to ^ so. As long as the salary situation remains in its present 
unsari^actory states this seems rather inevitable. Nevertheless, the 
aig^iments again^ the practice cannot be entirely dismissed, es- 
pecially by thc^ whose salaries are otherwise reasonably adequate. 
An £»xcmimng of fees is rendered by few, even when they are 
med for church purposes. No one knows, perhaps not even the 
minbters tibraoisdlve^ just how much money is involved. It is not 
mrpdjsmg that so many would like to abandon the practice al- 
togrfier. 

There is no agreement as to tl^ possibility of eliminating fees. 
Table XI gives the opinions dE the graduates dE the ten seminaries 
on this point. Again it is the very ones who are most accustomed 
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TABLE XI 

JUDGMENT OF MINISTERS OF DESIRABHITY AND 
POSSIBIUTY OF GETTING RID OF ALL PERQUISITES 
(FEES, HONORARIUMS, GRATUITIES) 


Would it be desira- 
ble to get rid of all Could such perqui- 
perquisites, if it sites be elimi- 
were possible to do nated? 

so? 


Bangor (Cong.} 

Hartford (Cong.) 

Yale (Cong.) 

Gettysburg (Luth.) 

Mt. Airy ^Luth.) 

Auburn (PresbyO 

Berkeley (Epis.) 

Colg.-Roch. (Bapt.) 

Drew (Meth.) 

Bib. Sem. (Inter-denom.) 


Average 


TBS 

NO 

don’t 

KNOW 

YES 

NO 

don’t 

KNOW 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

5 ? 

49 

I 

47 

52 

I 

56 

42- 

X 

46 

52- 

X 

56 

44 

. . 

46 

54 

• . 

61 

39 

. . 

61 

39 

• • 

78 

20 

1 

70 

2-9 

X 

62. 

38 

. . 

55 

45 

. . 

59 

42 

. . 

67 

33 


58 

40 

X 

50 

45 

6 

52- 

48 

. . 

52- 

45 

3 

53 

47 

• • 

56 

34 

9 


58.5 40.8 .6 55.0 42..7 X.2. 


Read table as follows: Of the Congregational ministers, graduates tf B^rngor, 
residing in New England, New York and New Jersey, who dicck dicir judgment 
on the desirability and possibility of getting rid erf perquisites, 50 per cent say it 
would be desirable, 49 p.c. say it would not be desirable, and i px. say d^y do 
not know whether or not it would be desirable; 47 p.c. say perquisites could be 
eliminated, 51 px. say they could not be diminated, and i p.c. say they do not 
know whether perquisites could be eliminated. Similarly read figures fex each 
seminary. 


to the practice who most frequently believe it could be dtme away 
with. To do so, however, would require both a greater degrae of 
co-operation among ministers than is now found and an in- 
crease in the salary scale. A few state that a pastor could get 
rid of fees within his own congr^tion by educating his people. 
The large g^coup (43 per cent) who bdieve perquisites could not 
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be eliminated refer to the lack of Protestant co-operation or the 
influence of the Roman Catholic practice. They hold that mere 
legislation cannot change so deeply rooted a custom. 

Notwithstanding all argument to the contrary, however, a few 
ministers do not accept honorariums. Says one of these: 

I do not accept any fees. If some one wants to send in money 
as a gift, it is put in the relief fimd for care of the poor. If 
some one hands me a fee, I hand it back and tell him to 
send it to the church if he wants to. Our aim is to educate 
people to pay an adequate salary. There is no charge for use 
of die church for weddings, funerals, or for any purpose. 

No enf i dsm of the historic practice is implied when the ques- 
tion is raised as to its pertinence to modern conditions. Is it a 
hangover which, if continued, makes of the clergy a privileged 
class There is much discussion today of the social values involved 
in the way physicians are paid for their services. It would be 
orange if the ministry were found to be lagging behind, burdened 
with an outgrown custom which under new conditions has lost 
its function. The giving up of privilege is sometimes preached 
from the pulpit as necessary for peaceful transition to a more just 
social order. Some clergymen seem to believe that there is an 
c^^rtunity for such renunciation within their own ranks. 

Virtuous as such renunciation might be, it is regarded by some 
as a rather futik gesture unless acccMnpanied by provision for a 
living wage. But others hold that the latter cannot come without 
definite d>andcmment of the fee system. There may be a 
pEihlem in personal courage at this point, and one of wise strategy, 
ami some would claim that no matter what the personal motives 
c^tbemini^er may be,thedarification ot the financial relation of 
pa^or and people is dearly a problem of social ethics and should 
be somehow resolved in any worthwhile professional code. 

Can the several Protestant groups with their varied historical 
backgrounds and types of training, ever g^ together on this prob* 
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lem? The kck of uniformity among those of any one denomina- 
tion suggests that other factors than the inertia of custom are at 
work to determine practice. An open-minded appraisal of fects 
and modves might well lead us 01^ of the present dilemma. 




PART TWO 


INTERPRETATIONS AND PROBLEMS 




Chapter VIII 

THE MAJOR ISSUES 

It Has not been the intention of this book to manufacture ethical 
issues where none exis^ or to develop finespun theories of what 
is right and wrong and “show up” the ministry as failing to 
conform to these arbitrary standards. What we have done is to 
report the practices and opinions of a large number of clergymen 
representative of the Protestant ministry of the Northeast Some 
of these practices speak for themselves as failing to reach com- 
monly accepted ideals. Of these and of others less obviously out 
of line with ethical standards the ministers themselves have a good 
deal to say. We have reported their judgments far what they may 
be worth. They represent the result <£ much thought and cx- 
periena^ as well as the present base line from which the ministry 
will need to start if it is to become an ethically consdous pro- 
fession. 

Reference to pages 35-38, 52^54, 67-68, 95-97, 120-122, 138-141, 
160-1^ on which the several chapters are summarized, will verify 
the conclusion that the ethical dilemmas in which the ministry is 
involved are of three major types: those arising from conflicts 
between conscience and economic necesdty; those arising from 
conflicts between narrower and broader loyalties; and those aridng 
faom conflicts between fixed standards, customs, <x rules and the 
discovered needs of immediate situations. 

The DnJEMMAs of iNSEcoRmr 

The ministry is not the only professional group in whic^ in- 
acurhy acts as an incubus upon ideals. Writing in Harpers Maga- 
sane for November, 1935 Hamid J. Laski stews tew eccmomic 
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pressure influences the conduct of lawyers and doctors in such a 
way as to jeopardize the common welfare. Lawyers among them- 
selves and doctors among themselves, and both against the needs 
of the consumers of their services, are in a competitive system 
which demands of each man, if he would succeed, that is, make 
g^ood financially, the sort of behavior that the professional codes 
of these groups prohibit. 

Teachers and journalists, likewise, have felt the heavy hand of 
privileged interests and have adapted their work accordingly. 
Disinterested service is made dangerous or impossible in a society 
in which the predominant motive is the making of profit for 
private persons. 

Laski might well have included an extensive analysis of the 
ministry to the same effect. An extreme statement of the situation 
appears in a letter to The Christian Century from R. L. Jackson: 

Sir: Dining recently with one of the signers of the mani- 
festo issued by the co:Pperating staff of the world-service 
agencies of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I took the lib- 
erty of inquiring of him how the Methodist ministers could 
preach the contents of this document and at the same time 
raise the money required of them to meet the demands of 
the church. He frankly said, do not know.” A colored 
brother once defined the status quo as "a devil of a fix.” That 
Bsems to be where the socially minded minister of today 
finds himself. He must raise money, much money, and to 
whean must he go for the bulk of it, but to monied benefi- 
ciaries the existing mcial order who arc perfectly satisfied 
with k? Whomever else he falls out with, he must not fall 
o&t with them. Dispensing this document to his congrega- 
tion hem Sun^y to Sunday, even in homeopathic doses, 
he will soon find himself persona non grata with them- Any- 
ihmg approaching allopathic doses means dismissal at their 
han&. 

Hare is tte pathetic irony of the status of a minister. He 
^Tves an institution whose supreme head, the Christ, de- 
mands of him the preaching of a gospel of social justice, but 
in orrkr to k^} this institution varkmsly and voluminously 
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functioning, he must look to the champions of an order of 
social injustice for the needed wherewithal. In doing the 
work of the Lord, he must dance attendance on the servants 
of mammon and the more devoted his attendance, the more 
money he can count on. This is the ‘‘fix’* your minister with 
a social conscience is in. 

No doubt good can be done with the money which the 
beneficiaries of a predatory capitalism give, but we deceive 
ourselves if we think that that is the way the kingdom of 
God comes or the way God intended it to come. As clergy 
and laity, we have never caught the full significance of 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. The devil did not 
tempt Christ to renounce his Messianic claim and role. He 
tempted him to believe that he could be the Messiah and at 
the same time enjoy the favor and friendship of those who 
were answerable for the social and ecclesiastical injustice 
and tyranny of his day. Similarly, we are tempted of the 
devil to believe that we can be the representatives of Christ 
and as such administer the benefactions of men who stand 
for a social order that is the antithesis of Christianity. 

The terrible fact about many of us is that we are trying to 
do the work of God in the devil’s and not in Christ’s way. 
We haven’t sufficient faith in God to make the clean break 
with the servants of mammon which he made.^ 

In this connection it might be well to recall to mind the activities 
of the Conference of Methodist Laymen. How much good (or 
evil) these gendemen accomplished would be hard to estimate. 
One of the leaders of this movement, Mr. William Helm, is 
quoted in The Christian Centur^ as saying that the Conference 
was “more than satisfied” with the results. This satisfaction was 
apparentiy based on Mr. Helm’s judgment that radicals on the 
boards are being replaced by those more sympathetic with the 
views of the laymen of the Conference. 

It would seem desirable to distinguish between dilemmas arising 
from the need of eking out one’s salary by resort to fees or dis- 

'^CkrisHtm Century, XLVm, January aB, 1951, p. 143. Used by permission. 
mi, December 23, 193^ p. 1708. 
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counts, to “stealing sheep,” etc^ and dilemmas more directly con- 
cerned with attitudes toward social issues. 

Speaking of the latter first, we find that very few men seem as 
concerned as Mr. Jackson over the apparent control of the Chris- 
tian message by anti-Christian forces. While this may be a serious 
problem for the vitality of Christianity, it does not often appear 
to the individual minister as a dilemma. Not much is said in the 
pulpit to arouse the wrath of the capitalistically minded, so that 
few men feel any direct pressure. Most of those who do try to 
work out the social implications of the Gospel, in action or even 
in speech, find themselves in opposition to influences which con- 
trol their positions. Naturally little or nothing is done by pastors 
to discipline members who violate standards of social ethics. 

One way out of this dilemma is to make such general provision 
for salaries as will release a minister from dependence on his 
local congregation, or from any individual member of it. For 
these who have given hostages to fortune, this would seem to be 
the only way. Whether it is likely to come to pass is another 
matter. Hence the dilemma of the young minister whose prophetic 
call to challenge injustice in high places is drowned out by the 
still small voice of the god of things as they are, who pointedly 
adcs who is to support the man’s wife and children if he loses 
hisjdb. 

But must a miniver take sides? This may be a most significant 
qiKry. It often is only a back door through which one can slip to 
^£sty. It would ^em as though the moral integrity of Protes- 
tantism ^pooded on a satisfadtory solution of this problem of 
bow batic social issi^ are to be handed by ministers. 

Turning to the general problem <rf inadequate income we find 
all sorts of practices going on which are not approved but are 
condoned as necessary evils—a hazardous position for any minister 
to take who wants his conduct to bear out his preaching. Just as 
iasrairity is preventing the lawyer, the doctor, the school teacher, 
journalist, and men in other px^essions from achieving their 
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ethical ideal, the minister likewise seems unable to raise his prac- 
tice to a desirable ethical level because o£ this situation. Of course 
the effect upon certain practices may not seem very serious. Prob- 
ably neither the church nor society, for example suffers much 
because of the minister’s inability to exercise discipline upon 
offending members. It may even be beneficial that discipline is no 
longer possible. 

Discounts are accepted, when offered, by more than half the 
men, and about a fourth request them sometimes. These are 
justified on the ground that salaries are inadequate. So with clergy 
fares, which nearly all ministers use, even for personal travel, 
either as a matter of course^ without question, or because they feel 
they are needed to compensate for low salaries. The fee situation 
is similar. An old custom of paying the minister by special gifts 
is continued into a situation where it is an anachronism. Although 
large numbers would like to eliminate fees, they feel they cannot 
afford to. 

Many clergy fail to have a clear conscience about such privileges. 
They point out various evils. In connection with special privileges 
they state that the practice is undemocratic in that a subsidy is 
granted to a special class; that it lowers the minister’s selE-respect; 
and that the pastor finds it diflScult to speak critically to the man 
who has been kind to him. With regard to perquisites, the 
ministers believe (they say the same with regard to privileges) 
the practice conveys to the non-church world, and to some mem- 
bers of the church, the impression that clergymen are in the 
profession for economic gain. It is further intimated that the 
practice influences some clergy to enter into collusion with the 
undertaker and that the desire for the perquisite causes pastors to 
marry all persons who apply regardless of thdr fitness for the 
relationship. 

Methods of supporting the local church are recognized by many 
ministers as less than ideal. But they are customary and nothing 
can be done about them. Pastors cannot afford to oppose pro- 
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ccdures on which their own salaries depend. The moral problem 
with regard to some methods of church finance (other than 
gambling) may not seem acute. Nevertheless some pastors insist 
that it is wrong for the church to compete with legitimate business 
by conducting dinners, sales, etc. These men also believe true 
Christians will support the church willingly and adequately on a 
freewill offering basis when properly trained. At any rate^ it 
^ms unfortunate that for economic reasons ministers shoidd be 
prevented from exercising leadership in placing church finance 
on the stewardship levei 

In getting new members, effects on other churches often seem 
less important than the success of one’s own institution- Nor can 
the minister afford to neglect his church in order to give service 
to community activities, which net nothing in the way of reputa- 
tion or membership. He must build up his congregation, and, of 
course, many men feel that this is the best way to serve the com- 
munity. 

Harm is done many persons b^ause some pastors hesitate to 
release them to churches in the community to which they have 
moved. Sometimes the children unite with the community church 
whik the parents maintain membership in the former church, 
thus dividing the family interest. In other cases, membership is 
in the old church but^ because of distance, attendance 
becomes irr^^ular, and finally the person is lost to the church 
dkngether. It might seem that the minister as a professional man 
dbould piac^ interests of the people above the interests of his 
local church and of himself. since his own security is involved, 
his action can be understood. 

When ministers confine their efforts largely to their own con- 
grcgatioQSi, many people in the various institutions of the com- 
munity are overlook«i and ra:eive no pastoral attention. But a 
ministry which gives all its time to local congregational work 
will piobably never discover community needs. The work of the 
minister is much like that of the doctor and lawyer in this con- 
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ncction. The doctor is obligated not only to treat individual 
patients, but also to share in movements for the improvement of 
general public health and to care for people unable to afford a 
physician. The lawyer likewise has a responsibility to serve not 
merely clients who can pay for his services, but also indigent 
prisoners if appointed by the court. He has the additional respon- 
sibility in the interest of justice to use his influence in improve- 
ment of the law. But lawyer, physician and minister have the 
common failure of sometimes neglecting to fulfil their duty. One 
reason for this failure on the part of the minister is that his own 
livelihood is dependent upon success within the local congr^a- 
tion, and to this narrow field of service he therefore devotes almost 
the whole of his attention. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the inadequacy of the 
clergyman’s income has a detrimental effect upon his practice and 
that his insecurity may work great harm to society. Like the 
members of other professional groups, the minister appears, to a 
considerable extent, to be at the mercy of the present economic 
order. The problem seems vital enough to demand that something 
be done about it. But what? Should steps be taken to provide a 
more adequate income for the clergy and so to remove their 
present insecurity? This can be urged, not in the selfish interests 
of the profession, but for the welfare of society. It is claimed by 
some that the clergy will not be able to apply religion to the social 
order in the most vital way unless they are freed from the neces- 
sity of trimming their message in order to maintain themselves. 
Others hold that ministers should give litde concern to material 
reward and that if they are underpaid they should be willing to 
make the sacrifice. Yet it is also true ‘‘that there must be a decent 
standard of living if a minister is to have the access to books, the 
cultural stimulation, and the freedom from financial worries that 
are necessary to a high level of effective service.’** 

^ay, Mark A., and o&ers. The MduatHon of Amencm Ministers, Fbl. H, 
p. IQ4. 
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It can be seen at once that part of the trouble lies in the con- 
cej^on of what constitutes a decent standard of living or an ade- 
quate salary. While it is doubtless true that pastors are not as well 
paid as members of other professional groups and that a large 
number receive less than is sufficient to maintain a family, it 
would be difficult to draw any exact line between a sufficient and 
an insufficient income. As incomes rise, demands likewise rise so 
that it would not be easy to secure anything but a relative judg- 
ment as to the salary which would grant ethical freedom. Those 
with larger salaries seem about as reluctant to give up fees and 
perquisites as those with smaller salaries. Lacking any objective 
standard, it becomes a matter of individual conscience whether 
the desire for fees represents, not an absolute need, but the more 
or less unconscious operation of acquisitive motives. 

Granting for the moment that the solution of the ethical 
dilemmas growing out of economic need can best be reached by 
providing economic security, how can this end be achieved?^ 

C^e of the movements which has become fairly widespread is 
that of establishing minimum salary schedules. Wide variation 
exists in the minimum standards proposed by different churches. 
In some cases these schedules are applied to mission churches only, 
while in other bodies, the schedule is recommended for all 
minivers. No attempt is made to enforce the standard, however, 
in many groups. Where the local congregation has ultimate 
ainhority, it has control of the amount of money it shall expend 
for a minister and the minimum standard in such cases serves only 
as a mcHral force. It is true also that many small parishes are unable 
to meet dre standard. Where this condition exists, the setting up 
of a definite schedufc dE support has little effect unless means are 
piovi<teJ to asast th^ local church. An example is the Sustentation 
Fund found in seme conferences of the Methodist Church. Where 
the standard applies to mission churches and funds are provided 

followiug discussbn of ^ahxy adjustejents wc arc indebted to the 
study mack by F. Darcy Bone, already dted. 
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from a central source, there is more possibility of making the 
standard eflEective. 

Various other efforts are being made to supplement the income 
of ministers. One of those most generally practiced is that of 
granting aid to missions. This policy is followed by many church 
bodies and no doubt relieves the situation to some extent. Only a 
partial solution arises from this policy, however, since in some 
church bodies men in other than mission churches are not given 
such grants even though they are supported very meagerly. Then, 
too, the grants thus received do not always raise the minister's 
income to the level of a decent standard of living. Furthermore^ 
a definite negative influence upon ministerial salaries has arisen 
from the policy as practiced. Church bodies have made grants to 
missions which run in direct competition with churches of other 
religious bodies. The practice has led to a large number of strug- 
gling congregations in particular communities, which naturally 
leads to inadequate support of the clergy in those communities. 

Brotherhood Funds constitute a second effort to assist men who 
have received inadequate support. These funds are to be found 
in the Methodist Church for the most part. The connecdonal 
policy of the church seems especially favorable to the operation 
of the plan. The clergy with the larger salaries contribute toward 
the fund on a sliding scale, the receipts being used in some cases 
for necessitous ministers and in other cases to assist all the clergy 
whose salaries are below a minimum set by the conference. Con- 
sideration may be given to the size of the minister's family, school 
indebtedness, living costs, and so on. 

The pooling of ministerial support, a third movement to adjust 
the salary situation, seems to be receiving increased attention. THs 
principle has been in operation for a long time in missionary 
work. The purpose of the plan, as applied to all ministerial salaries 
in general, is to maintain minimum salary schedules and adequate 
family allowances. 

In the case of ministers, the urge to pool salaries has grown out 
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of a variety of ecoaomic and ethical conditions, such as shifts in 
population leaving local churches stranded and unable to support 
a minister, differences in the social-economic status of churches, 
differences in the number of dependents, the need to be inde- 
pendent of the local congregation if one is to be free in his ethical 
leadership. 

The various plans for pooling salaries of ministers seem to offer 
the greatest hope for removal of evils arising out of inadequate 
support. Among the advantages of the plan is the claim that 
suspicion of the profit motive in the ministry would be eliminated; 
that a sense of economic security would come to all clergy; that 
they would be provided with a reasonable support of comfort and 
decency; that the plan acts automatically to prevent the over- 
churching of particular areas; and that it would emancipate or 
partially limit the dependence of the ministry on the local church 
which would enable the ministry to make their Christian con- 
science a more potent force. 

If pooling ministerial support would bring these claimed 
benefits and if adequate relief and retirement allowances also 
accompany the plan, it is clear that most of the difficxilties raised 
in ccmnection with the problem of inadequate support and in- 
security might disappear. It would not be necessary to seek dis- 
ccHmts and perquisites in order to attain a decent standard of 
Hying, The clergy might develop more definite standards in the 
midter of marriage without the fear of losing a needed fee. The 
fmrfKsicMial jmAlem of tranrferring members would largely dis- 
aj^pcar, since^ if overchurching is prevented, local churches and 
would mA suffer wi^n their members unite with 
churches in othsx communities to which they have moved. More- 
over, community service would more likely be properly cared for. 
H the success of tht minister were not wholly dependent upon the 
financial results within his own congregation, he would fed more 
at liberty to give time to the meeting of community needs. In 
acMitibn, the miniver would also have more power in raising the 
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ethical level of church practice. Enjoying more security, he could 
exert greater influence in placing the finances of the church on a 
stewardship basis. Finally, what might be the greatest benefit to 
society at large growing out of the pooling of ministerial support 
is its probable effect upon the minister’s practice regarding social 
and civic issues. He would feel more freedom in educating his 
people on the economic and social issues of the day, inasmuch as 
his own security would not be controlled by the people in his local 
church. Herein, so it is claimed, lie great possibilities for creating 
a strong Christian conscience and for making it effective in deal- 
ing with injustice in the social order. 

We began this discussion of security with the temporary as- 
sumption that the way to ethical freedom was through economic 
security. We close it by questioning this assumption. After all, 
there are other ways of preventing change than merely to starve 
its proponents. 


The Dilemmas of Individualism 

A second major issue of professional ethics confronting ministers 
is that of narrower versus broader loyalties. Reference was made 
to this problem in several chapters dealing with clerical practices 
and attitudes. The difficulty seems to be more acute in the 
ministerial profession than among lawyers and doctors. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that a feeling of professional solidarity 
exists within the latter groups in a much greater measure than 
within the ministerial body. Because of this spirit the legal and 
medical professions are able to meet some of their difficulties with 
a united front, but owing to the absence of such feeling among 
clergymen, individual ministers and denominational groups are 
often working in opposite directions in the attempt to solve com- 
mon problems- 

Some of the present difficulties facing ministers and churches 
seem to have been created directly by their failure to work to- 
gether. Especially is this apparent with regard to professional 
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relations. Friction arises among ministers and harm is done 
parishioners because of a competitive spirit prevalent among 
churches and clergymen. For example when treating the problem 
of the minister’s insecurity, we discussed difficulties arising in the 
transfer of members from one church to another within the same 
city. It was noted that pastors of small churches need the support 
of all their membership in order to maintain themselves and their 
church program. The inadequate size of the churches is due in 
large measure to the lack of co-operation which existed among 
denominations and within denominations when those churches 
were established. 

The complexity of the situation is the more apparent when we 
note the number of Protestant denominations in our cities. In 
cities of one hundred thousand population and upward, there is 
an average of from twenty to fifty denominations, the number 
varying according to the size of the city. In Chicago and New 
York more than one hundred Protestant bodies are at work in 
each. 

Other jMofessional pr<Alems grow out of the large number of 
churches. Where so many are at work there naturally is much 
overlapping of parish lines. This increases the likelihood of 
nunisters being called on to give service to members of churches 
otl^r than their own. While this problem does not seem to be a 
major one in the minds of the clergymen interviewed, yet occa- 
^QOjai espre^ions indicate that friction has arisen on this point. 
Sinc^ making sick calls and conducting funerals leads to the 
ficarming friendships^ these services may at times result in the 
trandbr of church memboiship. 

Enot^ has been said to indicate that the difficulties in prof es- 
aonal rektkMisbip have largely been created by the competitive 
q>irit among ministers and denominations. Perhaps the fault does 
not He so miKffi with individual ministers in overchurched com- 
munkics as it docs with dcnominatmnal leaders who are probably 
more largely rc^nsible for the poEdes <£ their church bodies. 
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These men, in order to produce results, have felt the necessity of 
establishing as many churches as possible. Apparently the desire 
for results often has overshadowed common sense and the Chris- 
tian spirit. It is clear that the clergy arc not likely to raise their 
ethical practice to a satisfactory level in these professional relation- 
ships under present conditions. It is likewise clear that over- 
churched conditions will not be altered except as denominational 
groups work together toward that end. To what extent can such 
co-operation be expected? Is denominationalism still vital today 
or is it on the decline? 

In the interviews, the clergy stated that there is no longer a 
marked spirit of denominationalism among the lay people. 
Douglass® is in agreement when he says that "religious differences 
are not really what they purport to be” when one notes "that the 
actual memberships of the more representative dty churches are 
denominationally heterogeneous.” He discovered in a sampling 
of downtown churches that "from 20 to 75 per cent of members 
received by letter (as the majority were) were found coming from 
denominations other than the one to which the church belonged, 
the average being approximately one-third.” It is apparent that 
laymen arc rapidly forgetting the differences which at one time 
were considered of major importance. 

It does not foUow, however, that denominational divisions are 
of no consequence today. The organizational machinery of the 
Protestant Church is still for the most part denominationaL 
Douglass® is of the opinion that "the sharpness of their competi- 
tion has been greatly mitigated by the passage of time,” and yet, 
because this machinery developed out of earlier differences^ he is 
convinced that their moods are sometimes ‘Tceyed to the pitch of 
conflict” and "much of the earlier spirit survives.” He is of the 
further belief that conflict is almost inevitable as long as denomina- 
tionalism exists even in its milder forms. 

^Douglass, H. Paul, Protestanf Cooperation in American Ckies, p. 12 - 

p. 23. 
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The fact that the work of the church is still largely carried on 
by denominations means that any attempt for co-operative en- 
deavor must give consideration to these divisions within Protes- 
tantism. We therefore come back to the question asked earlier: 
To what extent can these denominations work together to remove 
the present cause of certain diiEculties in professional relationship, 
namely, the overchurched condition which leads to small strug- 
gling parishes in cities, and the situation in rural communities 
where churches are unable to support ministers? 

The spirit of co-operation that has grown among the denomina- 
tions within the past quarter century is very encouraging. It seems 
to offer some possibility of relieving the present confusion in over- 
churched co mmuniti es. If this were achieved, a finer professional 
relationship could exist among ministers. There would not need 
to be the present strife over transferring members from one church 
to another, since communities would not be burdened with more 
churches than they could support. This would apply to rural com- 
munities as well as cities. 

One should not become too optimistic, however, about reaching 
this goal at an early date. Certain denominations are still largely 
outside the comity movement. While individual churches within 
these groups may practice comity, yet the denomination as such 
may not countenance it. A few other small bodies are excluded 
as non-evangelicaL Again, according to Douglass, even though de- 
aesninations may be affiliated with federations and profess the 
pracdoe of comity, it does not follow that they are equally loyal to 
k. ^IHffer^ces betwem liturgical and non-liturgical churches, be- 
tween the two th^bgical wings of catain evangelical bodies, be- 
tween the churches o£ English-speaking and non-EngUsh-speaking 
anteodients, work out into differences of church extension policy, 
and yield situations ^medmes more and sometimes less pliable 
undo- comity handling.*^ Furthermore, Doctor King, of the Home 
Mis^His Council, in his report for 1934-35, says that during the 

^2>ot:^g|ass, H, Paul, Charch Comay, p. n. 
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past few years there has occurred a ^‘resurgence of denominational- 
ism.” The effect of the depression has caused denominations to look 
after themselves and to show less interest in co-operative projects,® 

A second area of ministerial experience requiring co-operative 
action to effect a change is the function of marriage. Clergy often 
view with alarm the number of divorces in the United States. 
Church bodies meeting in convention pass resolutions with regard 
to the divorce situation and some set up standards by which to 
guide their conduct when divorced persons ask to be remarried. 
Yet, in spite of this, as noted in Chapter I, the practice of ministers 
among denominations and within denominations is very diver- 
gent. Some marry all divorced persons who apply for remarriage 
while others will marry none. A third group follow the Biblical 
standard of remarrying the innocent party in a divorce granted 
for the causes of adultery or desertion only. Still others marry the 
innocent party in a divorce received for any cause, and a fifth 
group follow the practice of marrying those divorced persons who 
show possibilities of a successful marriage, regardless of whether 
they were the guilty or innocent party in the divorce received. 

In the matter of marriage where divorce is not involved, the 
practice of the clergy also shows diversity and perhaps to a con- 
siderable extent no standards of action whatsoever. More than 
two-fifths of the ministers studied say the legal requirements are 
sufficient evidence of fitness. Two-thirds make no effort to inter- 
view persons to discover qualifications, and almost none make 
further investigation. Most ministers indicate their willingness to 
marry strangers without previous notice. A few men, mosdy 
Episcopalian, officiate at marriages of church members only. 
Apparently little educational work to prepare young people for 
marriage has been done. 

What possibility is there for remedying the divorce evil when 
ministers either have no standards regarding marriage or their 

%big, W. Home Coundi, Anntud Report, January, i934-35> 

PP- 7-^. 
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practice varies from an extremely conservative to an extremely 
liberal position? When ministers were asked regarding a solution, 
it was their opinion that the only hope for change was through 
the united action of the entire Protestant Church. They stated also 
that a reform of marriage and divorce laws is needed. Uniform 
legal standards should take the place of the present widely di- 
vergent state laws. 

What is being done co-operativcly and what possibility is there 
to secure greater cooperation of the clergy of Protestant churches 
on this matter? 

It was noted in the chapter on Marriage that the Federal 
Council, through its Committee on Marriage and the Home, 
issued a statement in April, 1933, concerning the minister’s respon- 
sibility for the success of the marriage relationship. The statement 
also urged ministers to give educational preparation for marriage 
and to hold interviews with persons contemplating marriage, in 
which, among other things, the sex relationship be adequately dis- 
cussed and helpful literature provided. It advised against marry- 
ing strangers and stated that ministers are responsible for giving 
later pastoral service through forming classes or clubs of yoimg 
married people in the church. An enlarged statement, based upon 
the results of furth^ study, comes horn the same source at a later 
date.® This seems to be about all that has been done by this co- 
operative body. 

As was also indicated in Chapter I, the resolutions and 
^midards ^t up by denoimnatkinal bodies diflFer widely. Some 
are based iqxm the conviction that only innocent persons of a 
divorce granted for the cause of adultery and desertion should 
be ranarried. CWiers believe there are additional grounds for 
<fivorce wfaidi are valid and that persons should not be denied 
Ae privil^e of marrying again. Because many of Aese jconvic- 
tkms are based upon systems of theological dogma, Aere seems 

^Safeguarding Marrk^es, by die CoiHinittKc on Marriage and the Home, Fcd- 
Conncil dE the Churches t£ Christ In America, 1935 - 
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little hope for bringing the groups together on a co-operative basis 
as far as this problem is concerned. One man says, “How can you 
expect to bring about any effective co-operation in this matter 
between an Episcopalian, who insists on a rather literal inter- 
pretation of the Scripture, and the Congregationalist who believes 
divorce is justifiable when persons are incompatible?” 

A third area of practice requiring co-operation to bring about a 
change is that of receiving fees for ministerial service. About half 
the ministers said a change would be desirable if salaries were 
adequate. They stated, however, that the only possibility of 
eliminating the practice would be through co-operation of the 
entire Protestant ministry. Others felt this co-operation would 
still be inadequate since the Roman Catholic practice tends to 
affect the action of Protestants. 

What possibility is there of securing the co-operation of the 
Protestant group in the matter? Probably very little under present 
salary conditions. Another major barrier is that no agency has the 
full co-operative support of the principal bodies of the Protestant 
’ Church. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is the agency designed to bring the churches together into a work- 
ing unit at certain points. Yet the Lutheran Church is for the 
most part outside of that body^® and the custom of giving per- 
quisites is more prevalent among Lutherans than perhaps among 
any other group. Unless the Lutheran bodies should work with 
other religious groups the possibilities of eliminating the per- 
quisite system are much reduced. 

One further area of ministerial practice which requires co-opera- 
tion to achieve greatest results is the realm of community service. 
It has been stated heretofore that ministers have failed to give 
satisfactory service in the community because of economic in- 
security. Their salary comes from a particular congregation and 
their livelihood is dependent largely upon their success in carrying 


i®Thc United Lutheran Oburch in America is the only Lutheran body having 
association with the Federal Coundi, and that is cady a consultative relationship. 
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oa the program ia a particular church. The result is that ministers 
place the needs o£ their local congregation ahead of the needs of 
th e community. This was especially evident in the matter of 
institutional calling. Whereas 69 per cent call in charity hospitals, 
old folks" homes, and orphanages, if members of their church are 
inmates, only 18 p.c. visit in these institutions regularly if none 
of their members are present. With regard to jail visitation, 54 
p.c. call if members of their church are occupants, while only 
4.5 p.c. call r^[ularly when none of their members are present. 

Institutional calling, however, was urged as a type of work 
which ought to be done co-operatively under denominational or 
interdenominational auspices rather than by individual ministers. 
Yet the work was inadequately cared for in this manner. Only 
18 per cent report that their denomination does such work and 
24.6 px. state that the activity is carried on cooperatively by various 
denominations. In many of these cases, visitation is done by both 
denominational and interdenominational groups, which means 
that in an even larger nximber of localities the work is left undone. 
With regard to jail visitation, many consider themselves incapable 
of the work because they have had no special training for it Thus 
tie need for a)opcration of the various denominations to provide 
trained workers is the more clearly seen. 

What possibility is there for discharging this service on a co- 
operative basis? In 1929 a ^dy was made by H. Paul Douglass^^ 
(£ the work of 29 federations of churches in which it was learned 
that 10 conduct«i religious services in jails and prisons; that 7 
employed workers in juvenile courts; that 12 supported a pastoral 
Vmor in hoqatals; that 9 conducted regular religious services in 
ho^itals and otter institutkms. While these figures indicate that 
amriderably less than half the federations studied carry on such 
work in in^tutions, y^ it also shows some federation groups 
r«x>gnized their r^ponsibility in the matter. The question arises 
^ to whether there is any possibilky of the federations employing 
H. Raai, Frotestam Coopera^ott m Amenam Cides, p. 492. 
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a suflScient number of workers to carry on the whole program of 
institutional visitation and service. This possibility, it seems, is 
rather remote. In all probability, fewer bodies support workers in 
such institutions today than did in 1925, due to reduced income 
resulting from the depression. 

The individual minister cannot meet the needs of his com- 
munity even if he were inclined to do so. Neither can any par- 
ticular denominational group carry out the full program in many 
of the larger cities. If individuals and groups, however, can co- 
ordinate their efforts with others each contributing his share of 
service, all may have assurance that the people of their community 
are receiving pastoral attention. 

It would seem, then, that to the usual duties of the church and 
the minister there would need to be added the duty of expanding 
loyalties to include the community as a whole, and of developing 
techniques of co-operation with other ministers and other agencies 
by means of which this larger responsibility can be fulfilled. The 
individualism of the past, while fitting nicely into the ethical 
perspectives of its time and place, would seem to be a bit out of 
focus today. Yet the ethical urges of the pastor are derived mostly 
from this past, so that he feels torn between two loyalties— loyalty 
to the old and established "rightness,” so clearly felt, and loyalty 
to the new and urgent need, so acutely felt. He has not been 
trained to deal with such issues. They present him with one of 
his major dilemmas. 


The Dilemmas of Authortty 

The third group of major issues, into which the second group 
may, and did, resolve itself, is centered in the question of moral 
authority. What are the sources of ethical judgment? In other 
professions, codes are developoj by discussion and experience, 
and such authority over the individual conscience or action as 
they may have is derived from their obvious desirability or their 
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power of expressing established conventions and defining group 
opinion. 

In the case of minister^ however, there is, in addition to these 
sources of authority, the body of revealed truth embodied in the 
Scriptures and in the doctrines and practices of the church. The 
authority is God’s will as thus expressed. This may lead merely 
to unquestioning acceptance of what is taught by church leaders, 
or, on the other hand, to a sensitizing of individual conscience. 
Once the latter tendency gets well under way, it may issue in 
modes of behavior which contradict general church practice, either 
because the individual differently interprets the sacred writings, 
or because his interpretation of God’s will is in such terms as 
necessitate his attending to the conditions of each problematical 
situation. Once he has admitted these conditions to his considera- 
tion, his ethical judgment proceeds to require as objective and 
impartial a study of the personal and social consequences of any 
line of action as the state of social and psychological science will 
permit. 

All these conceptions are found operating in the determination 
of the practices and judgments of the clergy. For example, in the 
matter of marrying divorced couples, some hold strictly to the 
Scriptural doctrine; others, supposedly of the same school of 
thought, modify it by adding desertion as a legitimate cause; still 
Gibers marry the innocent party in any case; and some feel that 
the only sound basis decision is an investigation of all the 
drcumstances with the view of finding what would be best for 
dic^ concerned. Even the absolutists show variations in practice 
at times and even tl^ scientifically minded are obliged to fall back 
on general rules wl^n investigation proves impracticable. Even 
here, howevo:, there is a fundamental cleavage between those 
who^ ultimate standards are in terms of absolutes, such as justice, 
truth, the Scriptures, and tho^ whose standards are relative and 
easperimcntal. In the latter cases, God’s will is not supposed to be 
dearly and finally reveaW in past experience fparticularlv in 
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mystical experience) but is being revealed afresh as experiencef 
under changing conditions are examined in the Hght of humac 
need and the facts of personal and social change. 

Similar differences in practice appear in reference to speech and 
action regarding social and civic issues. Some hold to the "Gospel,’ 
contenting themselves with handing down a body of revealed 
truth. Others regard their task as that of interpreting and express- 
ing religion in terms of present-day situations. The focus of atten- 
tion of the one group is doctrinal. That of the other is social, 
seeking to aid individuals in finding solutions to problems oi 
everyday living in the contemporary world. 

In like manner, various forms of community service are con- 
ditioned by presuppositions regarding the function of the church, 
some reaching out to minister to all groups in accordance with 
their discovered needs; and others restricting their service to purely 
ecclesiastical activities. 

It is apparent in the evidence presented from these areas of 
ministerial practice that clergymen are not in agreement as to the 
function and character of the church, or the nature of God’s will, 
and that these differences affect ministerial ethics. In the discus- 
sion of co-operation, it was indicated that the only hope for 
remedying many present evils is through the united action of the 
entire Protestant Church. Can such co-operation be achieved as 
long as these different conceptions exist with regard to the purpose 
of the church and the sources of ethical authority? The ministry 
is a house divided against itself. 



Chapter IX 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MINISTRY 

The ethical ambiguities reported in preceding chapters may 
seem almost inexplicable in the light of the high ideals ministers 
are called to serve. How is it that so many take hold of the horn 
of each dilemma which gives them greater security if not greater 
ease of conscience? Or has conscience been dulled by too intimate 
familiarity with human frailty? Or have right and wrong, or 
following Christ, been conceived in such general and abstract 
terms that infractions must be specified in the bond before they 
are recognized? 

Need instances be reviewed? The state has legal conditions of 
marriage. Why go back of such standards? If the clergyman 
manries a couple, God has blessed the union and that’s all there 
is to it. Why trouble prospective church members with particulars 
rancerning the meaning of membership? It would be em- 
barrassing, anyway, to have to hold them to such particulars or 
brii^ drastic methods of discipline to bear on offenders, especially 
in the case of social injustices. After all no one is responsible for 
the system, and bad people are really sick, needing the kind of 
the ministry is not qualifi^l to give. 

As for "sheep stealing,” it is easy to give too much consideration 
to the other minister involved. He may not be preaching the true 
faith, ca: bolding his peopli^ or attending to his duties. Anyway, 
esdii church n^ds aH the members it can get. What are small 
murtesies in the light of that majcM: fact? And as for service in 
ia^tutions;, particularly jails, where few church members are to 
be found, there is enough to do keeping people out of jail without 
taking on a task for which special preparation is required. 

So many "never thought cf the clergy fare as having any ethical 
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implication ” Fees, perquisites, discounts— what are these but 
matters of custom and part of one’s legitimate salary? Why make 
such a fuss over nothing? People like to give them. 

Elevation of Staotards 

If this were all of the picture, there would be no point in going 
further. The fact is, however, that large numbers of ministers are 
dissatisfied with this situation and would like to bring the prac- 
tices of the profession more nearly in line with its preaching. It 
is with this problem, and with this type of interest that this chapter 
and the one following have to do. What, if anything, can be done 
to improve matters ? 

We shall consider, first, what ministers themsdves might pos- 
sibly do, and shall turn then to the problem of teaching profes- 
sional ethics in seminaries. 

The first and most obvious procedure is for those who are not 
indifferent to high ethical standards to disengage themselves from 
questionable practices, whatever the personal consequences. This 
book is not a sermon and the authors arc not advocating the 
universal adoption of this heroic measure. Some ministers seem 
to have been able to do so more completely than others. It is un- 
likely that much progress can be made along any line without 
the leadership and example of men of this type. We find them 
among other professional groups. There are doubtless more of 
these hidden away in forgotten parishes than is generally realized. 

The second possibility is the old and tried procedure of getting 
a committee to work. Without a few men of the first type to take 
the work and the results of such a committee seriously, the pos- 
sibility of reform through this channel is not promising- Yet it 
might be tried. 

An example of this procedure is found in the profession of law. 
Julius Henry Cohen^ quotes in part an address made by a Mr. 
Boston before the New York County Lawyers’ Associatk>n on 

^Cohcn, JuHtis Henry, *The tauf: Sktsmess or Trefesdon?, p. 159. 
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October 6, 1910, in which a description is given of the work of 
such a committee. He says that the group ‘‘includes deans of law 
schools^ professors in law schools, judges, prosecuting oflScers, 
public officials, and active practitioners, all members of the bar, in 
good professional repute.” The members of the group discuss 
practical questions that come under their observation and attempt 
to apply fundamental ethical principles to actual situations or 
problems. The possible effect of such a group upon the ethical 
consciousness and upon the practice of men in a profession can 
be readily seen. Ethical principles and practical problems can con- 
tinually be brought to their attention. 

Groups such as this could well be formed within the ministerial 
profession. Members of those groups should be made up of pro- 
fessors in the seminary, officials of church boards, officials of 
church bodies, and pastors on the field. These committees could 
be formed within denominations, but committees ought also to 
be organized which go across denominational lines, since few 
problems of an ethical nature can be said to belong exclusively to 
particular denominations. Neither are questions of ministerial 
etUcs <x)nfined to men in the pastorate and very few issues can 
be settled by pastors working alone. A glance at the main prob- 
fans discussed in this volume shows that the seminaries, officials 
of cknominational bodies, officials of church boards within de- 
nmninations, and pastors, must all be considered if ethical diffi- 
culties are to be solved. The organization of committees on ethics 
^ems to be a very important step toward creating a moral con- 
sdousness amemg the clergy and also toward bringing their prac- 
tke to a higher ethical level. 

A third po^bHity, closely related to the second, is the use of 
minivers’ meetings for the discussion of ethical issues. Evidently 
{^ors don’t like such tojacs, for ffiey rarely appear on the pro- 
grams of meetings. Perhaps they are handled too subjectively. 
Perhaps in the past, discussion has b^n based on private 
of^ons of individuals rather than on the matured reports of 
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competent committees^ At all events, without carrying along with 
them the ministers who meet for conference and joint action, 
committees on ethics could hardly be expected to make much 
impression on the total situation. 

A fourth possible means of elevating the standards of ministerial 
conduct and of bringing about an awareness of ethical issues is 
that of forming a code or codes of professional ethics, for the 
instruction of the clergy and for the guidance of their action. 
The drawing up of a code could be one function of a committee 
on ethics, since the principles contained in the code would seem 
to grow out of the study of problems confronting ministers in the 
field. 

The mention of a professional code, however, at once brings 
to mind a previous question: Is the ministry a profession? 

The Professional Status of the Ministry 

If the ministry is not a profession the action of the New York 
Presbytery in refusing to adopt a code may be understandable. A 
committee of the Presbytery presented such a code but "it was 
laughed out of court. It was felt to be lowering the dignity of the 
profession.”^ The view reflected here is not at all uncommon. The 
ministry is the noblest of the professions, or even outside the group 
of professions altogether— a "calling,” which in its very nature 
renders its members subject to no man-made rules, but only to 
God. 

Reflection on the data offered in this volume may cause one to 
question the ethical superiority of those who follow this calling, 
if not of the calling itself. And even at this point, the very sug- 
gestion that those called are called as individuals and are respon- 
sible only to God makes for the individualism and lack of co- 
operation with fellow ministers which is at the heart of many of 
the ethical issues that have been raised. 

?From a letter fown Reverend Theodore F. Savage to F. Darcy Bone, dated 
February 6, 1934. 
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It might be contended that the ministry, instead of being 
superior to all profession^ has not yet achieved full status as a 
profession* Comparison with other occupations is helpful at this 
point In a valuable article, Robert D. Kohn, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, says of the development of 
professional groups: 

The first stage of organization was to protect the members 
against unfair competition and to improve the profession in 
public consideration. Then followed the stage in which the 
relatfonships between members of the same profession were 
considered as most important; certain courtesies were to be 
extended from one member of the profession to another. 
Then they were bound together to prevent outsiders from 
interfering or to protect the profession against unjust laws. 
Next followed the movement to improve admission to prac- 
tice; educational qualifications were established, and the 
schools were look^ after. Finally there was attained the 
stage in which permanent importance is given to the rela- 
tionship of the profession to the service which it may be 
expected to render—that is to say, the stage where public 
needs are placed paramount to professional rights or even 
desires. The various professions are today in different de- 
grees within one or more of these several stages of devel- 
opment.® 

A study of prdEessional codes shows very dearly that all these 
csKigiag interests are represented, some to a greater degree than 
others. In the ministry, lK)wever, many of the ethical issues re- 
ported in this volume are the result of the failure of the ministry 
to develop even the earlier stages of a professional consciousness. 

What are the criteria of a profession? Many answers have been 
given to this qi^stion.'^ They may be combined and formulated to 

^**T!» SigsiEcaoce of the Professiofial Ideal: Professional Ethics and the Pub- 
Ik Interest.” The Aimds of the American Academy of PeUtied md Socid Sci- 
ence, loi: pp. 3-4, May, 1922. <^oted by pennkskn. 

•^See BiblkjgrapJby at the end of the brok. 
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give seven reasonably clear indications of the achievement of pro- 
fessional status: tfiz. (i) the group must be limited in number; 
(2) there must be a definite function to perform in society; (3) 
the members must have sufficient preparation and skill to execute 
their professional activity in a more capable manner than can the 
amateur; (4) the practitioners must give evidence through licen- 
sure or similar process that they possess this preparation and skill; 
(5) they must show the tendency to organize into a guild for the 
purpose of formulating standards of preparation, admission, and 
practice, for personal security and for public welfare; (6) the re- 
sponsibility for diagnosis and treatment must rest largely upon 
the practitioner himself; and (7) the primary motive of the group 
must be the service of the community or of a cause or ideal, with 
selfish aims subordinated. 

With regard to the first criterion, that of limitation in number, 
if one considers the Protestant dergy as a whole, the ministry 
does not measure up very well. The standards of some groups are 
so low that there is scarcely any limitation in number of men who 
might enter. Almost any one who feels the call can find a way to 
get into the work. The reasons for this failure to make any re- 
strictions regarding men entering the field are contained in the 
following statement: 

On the whol^ the efforts of theological institutions to ap- 
praise prospective students with a •dew to determining their 
potential fitness as ministers before they launch upon thdr 
theological course are irregular and superficial. The failure 
to establish any uniform practice in this matter probably goes 
back to the nature of the callrto the ministry and the old 
philosophy concerning it. The “call” is felt to be such a per- 
sonal thing— a matter between a man and his God— that 
the seminaries have been reluctant to interfere with a man’s 
ambition to become a minister, however unpromising his 
qualifications may appear to be. Another phase of this diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the seminaries, in turning away as- 
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pirants of this type, force them to secure the training they 
seek in schools of lesser rank which are willing to receive 
them.® 

The present economic conditions, however, have resulted in 
an oversupply of ministers and it is this fact that offers some en- 
couragement for the future in the matter of selection and limita- 
tion. The following quotation is in support of this contention: 

But the spectacle of a surplus of ministers in many of the 
larger denominations is bringing the seminaries face to face 
widi the necessity to attack this problem at its source by elim- 
inating at the outset students who do not give reasonable 
promise of a successful ministry; and already a number of 
institutions have turned their attention to a more careful se- 
lection of students.® 

As to the second criterion, there seems to be litde question re- 
garding the ministry having a definite and clearly marked func- 
tion to perform in society. A statement setting forth the minis- 
ter’s work was formulated by a group of representative theolog- 
ical teachers who met at Cleveland in November, 1931, at the re- 
quest of the Conference of Theological Seminaries. It reads as 
follows: 

j It is the function of the Christian ministry in aU its forms 

/ (a) to increase man’s knowledge of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ; (b) to summon them to personal consecration to 
him and to his Gospel; (c) to lead them in their worship of 
God; (d) to be the counsellor of individual men and women 
in ti^ir personal duties and difficulties; (e) to furnish leader- 
ship to the Christian church in its educational, social, and 
missionary activities J 

With reference to the third characteristic of a prof^ion, that 
of having suflfcirat prej^uation and skill to execute the func- 

®May, and odiers, Bducadon of American Ministers, Vol. IXT, 

pu ^3. Hik ax^ die two followk^ quotadons are used pmnission of the 
piesoit pubEdxors, Harper & Brothel 
A., and <^iiers. Loc, dt, 

TBiowh, Wiliiam Ad^os^ The Eincadon of Amerkm Ministers, Vol. I, p. 21. 
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tion more efficiently than can the amateur, the statement has 
already been made that if one considers the Protestant ministry 
as a whole, the standard of preparation is very low. A study 
made of the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies reveals that out 
of 71,500 ministers of seventeen white Protestant church bodies, 
"almost 29,500 did not claim to be either college or seminary 
graduates. In other words, 41 per cent did not allege that they 
were graduates of either type of institution, while only 33 p.c. 
stated that they were graduates of both college and seminary/*® 
The problem is enhanced by the multiplicity of denominations. 
While some church bodies, such as the Reformed, Lutheran, 
and Episcopal, maintain high standards, others like the Bap- 
tists and Methodists have failed to do so and the practice of the 
latter group colors the practice of the entire ministerial profes- 
sion. There is some hope for the future, however, in the present 
tendency to raise the standards of qualification for the ministry. 

A further issue connected with this third criterion is that of 
the type of training given in the theological seminaries. Is it 
professional or is it training such as would be given one learn- 
ing a trade? One who sets out to learn a trade must master the 
skills necessary for the performance of the functions of that 
trade. A professional man, however, needs more than specific 
skills. He must acquire basic knowledge and a broad founda- 
tion of principles which not only enable him to meet the variety 
of present problems, but also prepare him to adapt himself and 
his work to future conditions. In other words, he is not bound 
to certain present mechanical methods of work. 

It also appears, however, that almost any professional train- . 
ing is similar to that of the skilled tradesman in the sense that 
the student needs to have some experience in application of his 
principles. Thus we find the medical student is required to 
serve a year or more as an interne and the law student is more 
and more attaching himself to some large firm before entering 

®Fry, C. Luther, The United States Looks at Its Churches^ p. 64. 
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private practice. Since theological education has been estab- 
lished in schools the attempt has been made to do both, give 
the knowledge of fundamental theological disciplines and also 
the more specific skills in application. The latter, however, have 
for the most part been limited to a type of practical advice that 
can be given in the classroom. It has been more a matter of tell- 
ing the students ‘^how” to do a task rather than having them 
actually do it. Recognizing this limitation, a number of semi- 
naries have in recent years been emphasizing field work in con- 
nection with the theological course as affording opportunity to 
develop skill in applying their fundamental knowledge. 

It has been stated as the fourth characteristic element of a pro- 
fession that the practitioners must give evidence, through licen- 
sure or similar process, that they possess the proper preparation 
and skill. In some professions, such as law, medicine, teaching, 
pharmacy, and dentistry, the state issues the license, while in the 
ininistry this matter is left with the individual church bodies. 
In the former group of professions a state board is set up which 
examines and passes upon licensure. This board acts primarily 
on behalf of the state, but in a broad sense it is acting in the in- 
tere^s of both members of the profession and the public. In the 
case of the ministry, the church body which must pass upon all 
candidates, such as the conference in the Methodist Church, 
the presbytery in the Presbyterian Church and the synod in the 
Lutheran Church, represents both the profession and the lay 
group served by members of the profession. Thus this body acts 
in a manner similar to that of the state examining boards for 
tl^ first-mentioned group of professions, save that the general 
pd^c is not represented.^ 

Tbe fifth d^acteri^c mark of a profession is the tendency to 
organize into a guild for the purpose of formulating standards 
of prepara&m, admission, and practice^ for personal security and 

^Bardeti^ Lester W., and Neel, Mildri^ B., CompmsaUon in the Professionst 
pp. 17-18. 
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public welfare- This has shown itself in the ministry in the or- 
ganization of the Conference of Theological Seminaries^ now 
the American Association of Theological Schools, which consists 
of a representative group of the schools in the United States and 
Canada- The organization was formed in 1918 and has since met 
biennially to discuss problems of general interest. A matter of 
common action which has resulted from this organization is the 
study of Protestant ministerial education.^® 

Although the ministers, as professional workers, do not have 
a national organization comparable to the organizations in other 
professions, such as the American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and National Education Association, never- 
theless numerous local associations of ministers, both of one 
denomination and of many, have performed functions similar 
to those of other professional groups- The national organiza- 
tions in other professions have brought about a strong feeling 
of solidarity among professional groups and have drawn up 
codes of ethics which bind their membership to certain stand- 
ards of conduct. But while the ministry may have a strong feel- 
ing of professional solidarity within a denomination, that feel- 
ing does not cross denominational lines in any great measure.^^ 
There is no general code regulating the activity of the clergy. 

With regard to the sixth mark of a profession, that in which 
the practitioner himself is largely responsible for diagnosis and 
treatment, the ministry qualifies very adequately. The local 
minister is the leader of the church and in the many specific 
problems which arise the solution depends almost entirely upon 
him. 

The final criterion of a profession is concerned with the sense 
of loyalty* As already noted, this is stated sometimes in terms 
of serving the public interest and at other times in terms of 
loyalty to a cause or an ideal. Members of the ministerial profes- 

Mark A., aiid odiers. Op. at, 

l^MacDonaM, TOKam, The Intdlectud Worker and His Work, p. 137. 
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sion also show their sense of loyalty in these two respects, al- 
though in general it is loyalty to God’s will and to the Scriptures 
and to the church that is uppermost in the minds of ministers and 
service to the public is often interpreted as service to the local 
church only. 

What then of our question regarding the professional status 
of the ministry? It would hardly seem that pastors are in a po- 
sition to look with pride at themselves, in comparison with other 
groups, and possibly just what they need is to get off dignity 
enough to work out the basic principles of co-ordinated eftort, 
call these a code or what you wilL 


Efforts Toward Professional Codes 

The need for much thought on this problem of the basic prin- 
ciples of coordinated Christian work is revealed not only in the 
tale of confused and chaotic practice we have been reporting, 
but also in the efforts heretofore made to create codes. The story 
has not been wholly recorded, but a few features may be pre- 
sented here, even though they do not make a complete record. 

What appears to be one of the earliest of modern codes is that 
adc^ed by the New Haven (Conn.) Association of Congrega- 
tmnal Ministers.^ According to Landis it was adopted in 1925. 
Its rul« seem to be of three general type^ namely, those con- 
cerned (i) with personal standards, (2) with relations to the 
^udsh, and (3) with rdations to the profession. 

A ^ocffltd code appeared in the December 16, 1926, issue of 
The Christum Century, and is reported to have been adopted 
by a GDfi£^:em:e dE Methodist ministers at Rodsf ord, Illinois, in 
that year^No rc^)onse, however, <x>uld be soaired from the Rock 
River Conference of the M^hodi^ Church to confirm this re- 
peal:. The code appears to be almost icfeatical with that of the 

'^lEain H., Church Adnumstnrioth 24-27; also Landis, Benson 
y., hrofemomd €ad&, 67^^ 
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Congregational group just mentioned. We do not know which 
was the earlier. 

A third code was printed in The Literary Digest, July 24, 1926. 
Although this code was presented to the Presbytery o£ New 
York, it was not adopted, according to the statement of Mr. 
Savage, executive secretary of that Presbytery, as already noted. 
Its rules deal with personal standards, relations with the parish, 
and relations with the profession. Doctor Leach holds that it is 
based upon the earlier codes already mentioned. 

A Unitarian Code is printed in the August, 1926, number of 
Church Management. A few of its articles are diflFerent from 
those mentioned. It was drafted by Charles R. Joy, then secre- 
tary of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. In a letter from Doctor 
Joy under date of April 24, 193^ he has this to say regarding its 
adoption: 

The minutes of the meeting at which this Code of Minis- 
terial Ethics was considered show that, with a few dissenting 
votes, it was decided to send this Code to all of the ministers 
in the fellowship. That action, of course, implied approval by 
the Union at its regular meeting, but there is no motion 
which specifically states that it was endorsed by the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union in the record book. I believe you are right 
in assuming its endorsement by the meeting, which was a 
regular meeting of the national Union. 

The four codes named were also printed in the book by Nolan 
B. Harmon, Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette, and were used as 
general reference throughout that work. 

One other code, which appeared at least as early as if not prior 
to the above four codes, was prepared by Doctor N. J. Gould 
Wickey, then Professor of Philosophy, Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota, and pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Fargo, N. D. This code is in outline form and contains six vir- 
tues and six duties. The virtues are passion for God, passion for 
diaracter, pa^on for truth, passion for righteousness, passion 
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for service, and passion for souls. The duties listed are to self, to 
parish, to community, to fellow ministers, to denomination, and 
to the profession. 

Another group of codes appeared at a later date, some being 
drawn up by ministers and others by theological students. In the 
January, 1932, issue of The Theologkd Forum, published by the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, a code appears under 
the title ""Code of Ethics for Lutheran Pastors.” Beneath the title 
is the following statement: "‘Presented to the Pastoral Confer- 
ence of Northern Minnesota District of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
Nov. 9-11, 1930. Adopted Nov. 10, 1931.” This code is divided 
into a Preamble; four parts under the heads. My Ministry, My 
Life, My Relation to Synod, District and Circuit, and Our Rela- 
tion to One Another; and Conclusion. It is unique in that 
Scripture passages sometimes arc inserted as support for the 
rules. 

The Official Reports and District Resolutions to the Twenty- 
sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 3-10, 1933, contain ""A 
Proposed Ministerial Code of Ethics Worked Out by the Com- 
mittee on Correlation and Recommended by the General Coun- 
ciL” This code consists of five types of rules under the following 
heads: Personal Standards; Relations with the Parish; Relation 
to the Community; Relations with the Profession; and Rela- 
tk«is with tb& Denomination. Many of the rules of this code are 
kienticai with those erf an earlier date, but it contains several prin- 
ci|^ not included in any other. 

Parhaps the earlier erf student codes is one drawn up by the 
divinity ^deats <rf Yale University. This was published in 
School md Society, under date of December 4, 1926. Another of 
the studoit cocks is reported as having been adopted by the Bos- 
ton University &hcxA of Th«>logy (unpublished). The material 
apparaitly is not based upon tl^ earlier codes and it is also 
drawn up in a different form. Dean Albert C. Knudson makes 
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the following comment in a letter imder date of January 15^ 
1934: 

The Code of Ethics to which you refer in your letter was 
prepared by the senior class of 1929. Whether it was for- 
mally adopted by the student body as a whole, I do not 
know. I have not recently heard any reference to it, though 
a very distinct ejSFort is made by the officers of our Student 
Organization to encourage the observance of the spirit of 
the Code, and I should say also the rules that it lays down. 

A third student group adopting a code of ethics is that of the 
ministerial students at Spokane University, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, Their body of rules appears in the August, 1931, issue of 
Church Management, under three classifications, namely, the 
man, relations to the church, and special occasions. Part of this 
code seems to be based upon the principles contained in the ear- 
lier group. The rules under "special occasions,” however, are 
for the most part not found in other ethical codes. 

The Code Complex 

It is hard to formulate a code. Of those which have been set 
up it would seem as though the authors felt the compulsion of 
the ideal, but, in order to be practical, presented a compromise 
for guidance. Or, failing to state a satisfactory compromise the 
code leaves it up to the minister to decide whether he will "fol- 
low the gleam,” without giving him much light on any alternate 
path. Some of these difficulties may be illustrated from existing 
codes. 

As in other professions, the clergyman has many obligations 
encumbent upon him. He has duties to his parish, to the com- 
munity, to other members of his profession, to his denomina- 
tion, to his family and himself, and to uphold truth as he finds 
it. These various duties may at times conffict. It is out of such 
conflict that emerge many of the problems of ministerial ethics. 
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Each duty represents a corresponding value and when a conflict 
exists between duties, it must somehow be resolved. 

The manner in which conflicts arise between duties becomes 
more dear as reference is made to specific rules. For example, 
one of the prindples of the Boston University Code states: “Our 
first loyalty will be to the teachings of Jesus, and we will fear- 
lessly carry them to their logical condusions.’’ A similar princi- 
ple of the Evangelical, Congregational, and Methodist Codes 
reads: “As a public interpreter of divine revelation and human 
duty the minister should tell the truth as he sees it and present 
it tactfully and constructively.” But suppose there are people 
within the congregation who dbject to some of the views of the 
minis ter and they begin to exert their influence to undermine 
his work. Will his loyalty to truth be stronger than his desire to 
provide for his family? 

The minister, like members of other professions, may also find 
discord arising between his professional ideal, the giving of serv- 
ice, and his own acquisitive impulses. The ministerial profession 
places service to the community above the minister’s own live- 
lihood. For example, the Congregational Code states that, “As 
a professional man the minister should make his service primary 
and the remuneration secondary.” But there follows immedi- 
ately in the same artide this statement: “His efficiency, however, 
demands that he dtould receive a salary adequate to the work 
he is expected to do and commensurate with the scale of living 
in that parish which he serves.” The same code, in another 
article^ says, “The minister r«:ogmzes himself to be the servant 
of tl^ community in which he resides.” But then it adds, “Fees 
whidi are offered dbould be SKxepted only in the light of this 
prindiid e.” Thus the motive ci self-maintenance seems always to 

closely related to the kleal community service. 

Ccmflkt may develop likewise between the duties of the min- 
i^r toward his diurch and his d)Iigatk>ns toward the com- 
munity. The Presbyterian Code rrferr^ to says, ‘The tnmisfpr 
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is the servant o£ the community and not only of his church, 
and should find in the opportunity for general ministerial serv- 
ice a means of evidencing the Christian spirit.” But the church 
group may insist that the minister confine his service to those 
who are members or to those who show some possibility of be- 
coming members. In the case of such conflict the clergyman’s 
security would again be at stake and the community interest 
might be obscured. 

Furthermore there may be a clash between rules designed for 
developing the proper professional relations and the ideal of 
serving the needs of people. The Evangelical Code states: ‘‘It is 
unethical for a minister to interfere directly or indirectly with 
the congregational work of another minister. He should care- 
fully avoid proselyting from another church.” Similar rules are 
contained in most of the other codes. Consider, now, the fol- 
lowing situation: A family belonging to a church located in the 
center of a city moves into the suburbs. They cease to go regu- 
larly to the church because of the distance. A suburban minis- 
ter, into whose vicinity the family has moved, discovers they 
are in his community. He is informed that they do not go to 
their church regularly because of the distance, so he invites them 
to his service. After they have attended for a period of several 
months, he invites them to unite with his church and they do so. 
The downtown pastor then accuses the suburban man of prose- 
lyting and interfering with his people. He feels the suburban 
man has no right to the family because, in order to maintain his 
church in the center of the city, he must have support of peo- 
ple in the outlying communities. The suburban man, however, 
justifies his action on the ground that the family would have 
been lost to the church in time because of a lack of close con- 
tact with it, and argues further that the nearby church can bet- 
ter serve the people. This not only illustrates the possibility of 
conflict between rules for governing profesaonal relations and 
those regardmg the community interest, bm: it also indicates 
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a lack o£ policy on the part of our general church bodies and 
a &ilure to define the proper procedure in such cases. 

The value of codes of ethics for ministers would depend quite 
largely upon the representative character of committees formu- 
lating than and upon the thoroughness with which committees 
study moral problems. A code built by a denominational group 
to guide its own members would have some value, but as al- 
ready indicated most prd)lems cut across denominational lines, 
and a code would thaefore be of greater significance if com- 
paent representatives of diffaent denominations served in the for- 
mulating of the document. 

A code basal upon adequate research and a knowledge of 
the moral issues involved might serve well as an educational 
insttument and also as a guide for conduct. On the other hand, 
a code which consists of a series of pious platitudes is only re- 
flecting one of the weaknesses of the ministry itself in its as- 
sumption that conduct is ordered by such formuke. Our Ameri- 
can idealism takes strange shapes, but none stranger than its 
sadsfaclton with high-sounding phrases. 



Chapter X 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF SEMINARIES 

It was the frequent plaint of the ministers whose practices and 
opinions are recorded in this study that problems of professional 
ethics were not discussed in their seminary preparation. An 
examination of the courses offered in fifty-seven seminaries 
tends to corroborate their recollection, for in none of these 
schools, as noted in the Introduction, was any course offered 
which could be identified as professional ethics for the ministry. 

Professional Ethics in ihe Ten Seminaries 

Course tides, however, are not always reliable indices of sub- 
ject matter, and so an effort was made to find out from profes- 
sors in departments of Christian ethics, social ethics, sociology, 
and psychology, as well as in practical theology, just how much 
attention was actually paid to ethical aspects of the ministry. 
And, of course, it was found that materials touching upon such 
problems were presented. Even two professors of Old Testa- 
ment claimed to treat ethical points of the practical ministry. 
These materials, however, were obviously casual references for 
the most part, and involved no systematic attempt to get at the 
root of the issues faced by ministers in the field. 

Definite Provision for the Teaching of Ethics 

One might expect that courses in practical theology would 
handle such problems differendy, but little evidence was found 
to support this expectation. Although most of the professors 
giving work in this department assert that they raise ethical 
issues in their discussion of practical problems, the treatment 
seam inadequate. One man who ckdras to deal with ethics 

007 
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says, in another connection, "I have never lectured on minis- 
terial ethics except incidentally in my annual course in pastoral 
theology, and have never, therefore, made any particular search 
for material.” There is also a minority feeling that ethical as- 
pects need not have specific treatment. Each minister, it is 
thought^ will be able to act in an ethical way on the basis of his 
general Christian training. The following comment illustrates 
the view: “I feel very definitely that a man has to take up the 
details of ethics and answer them for himself. He has a spiritual 
background and must answer in the light of his Christianity.” 
According to another professor, ethical standards of ministers 
are not heightened by discussing in the seminary special prob- 
lems of conduct Rather, he feds, when students are imbued 
with the social gospel and are made sensitive to social issues, 
this will in turn elevate their pattern of action in the pastorate 
on ethical matters. 

It seems evident that the only teaching on ethical aspects of 
ministerial practice in our seminaries is given incidentally in 
connection with other courses. 

Sources of Teaching Maicrial 

Conferences with professors of practical theology in the ten 
cocfjerating seminaries revealed that basic material for this in- 
cidaital teaching comes from a number of sources. We not^ 
fir^ the experience of faculty members in the active pastorate. 
AH the men teaching in this fidd have at some period had 
dtarge of churches. The time served varies from three to thirty 
years, the major portion having been in the pastorate fifteen 
years or more. The man who hdd a church for only three years 
was sub^uently engaged in administrative work for almost 
two decades. He then todk over the task of teaching in the 
seminary- Fdlowmg his assumption of these duties, he served 
in the churches for the summer and during periods of pulpit 
vacancy in order to supplement Hs early practical training. 
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Two professors are regular pastors at the present time. The 
pastorate is the major task of one and his teaching is only in- 
cidental, consisting of a course which meets for one two-hour 
session each week for a term of eleven weeks. In the other case 
the professorship is primary. This man’s present pastorate was 
assumed originally to provide an opportunity by which students 
might secure clinical experience and at the same time receive 
some help on their school expenses. 

We may conclude that most professors of practical theology 
in the ten co-operating seminaries have had considerable experi- 
ence in the active pastorate. 

Reference works are a second source of subjea matter used in 
conducting courses in practical theology. Although these are 
employed rather extensively, yet the professors state that in their 
survey of literature they have found no books satisfactory as 
texts. The material is thought to be even more inadequate in 
the specific subject of ministerial ethics. The usual comment is 
that "no real study has been made in this field.” It is mentioned 
further "that the works published consist of the experience of 
the writers plus their observation,” and are not supported by 
adequate research. 

One of the best treatments of professional ethics is contained 
in the book, Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette, by Nolan B. Har- 
mon. The writer claims more value for his discussion than if it 
were based upon his experience only. Four codes that had ap- 
peared up to that date are used as reference throughout. Con- 
cerning the codes he says, "Since these were adopted by minis- 
terial bodies more or less large, they have a greater weight than 
the judgment of an individual minister.”^ But at least one of the 
codes has had no official sanction, as was pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, and it may be questioned whether the others 
were based on careful research. 

Another volume bearing upon the field of ethics, mentioned 
Nolan B., Op. ck., p. 12. 
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frequently by professors and pastors, is that fay Henry Wilder 
Foote, Hhe Minister and His Parish, 1923. It is “a discussion of 
problems in Church Administration” and contains five chapters 
dealing particularly with topics which have reference to ethical 
issues. The titles of these chapters are: 

The Rights and Duties of the Minister 

The Church Finances 

The Minister's Salary and Fees 

The Ethics of the Ministerial Profession 

The Liberty of the Pulpit 

Although Doctor Foote has had a wide experience, his work 
is subject to the same criticism of being based upon insufficient 
research. 

Clausen, Douglass, McAfe^ *^8.. E. X.,” Leach, Gladden, and 
DeWitt have all written books dealing more or less directly with 
prctfcssional ethics and there are also a great many works on 
pastoral care, pastoral psychology, homiletics, and so on, which 
have some indirect reference to the subject.^ It appears, how- 
ever, from our examination of these works that no book has 
issued from any theological seminary representing careful re- 
search and thought that would compare with those written by 
Hick^ J^up, Cdaen, and Archer in the field of legal ethics or 
with the w<»rks of Professor Taeusch in the area of business 
ethics. 

The discipline and rules of order of the church bodies consti- 
tute a third source of material essential for teaching ministerial 
ethics. The Methodist IKscipline and the Canon Law of the 
Episcopal Church contain rather definite instructions for the 
clergy on scmie jffiases of practice, and since in these two 
churches the organization has power to enforce its rules, it is 
rather important that indents be informed concerning them. 
On the issue of marrying divorced persons, for example a 

^Sce BMogiapiiiy at end of volinnc. 
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Methodist professor states, "My advice to the boys has been to 
follow the law of the church in respect to marriage and I urge 
them not to become lax. ... I have known of Bishops bringing 
men to account for alleged maladministration in this point.” 

On the other hand, the pronouncements of churches which 
do not have the power to compel adherence to their rules as- 
sume a less important place as teaching material. With regard 
to the same question of marrying divorced persons, one of these 
men says, "I tell what the church stand on divorce is, but that 
rule does not solve the problem. I don’t go with my church in 
advocating specific solutions.” Another evaluates this material 
for teaching by stating the effect it has upon men in the field: 
"The church always passes a series of resolutions but I do not 
think they have much influence on the pastors. It looks to me 
like a useless piece of work.” Thus in churches of a more demo- 
cratic organization, such as the Baptist and Congregational, the 
official pronouncements of the church do not loom large as sub- 
ject-matter for teaching. 

A final source of material for the classroom comes from the 
experience of students in field work. This is rated by faculty 
members as important. In eight of the ten seminaries, more than 
half of the students are engaged in field activity of some kind, 
according to the assertion of professors who were interviewed. 
Of the remaining two instimtions, one does not look with favor 
upon such work, especially that of the student pastorate. The 
comment of the dean follows: 

We do not emphasize field work while the students are 
in the seminary. I do not believe in it. Students who become 
involved in student pastorates cannot do their work prop- 
erly in the divinity s^ool. The ^minary is a place primar- 
ily for preparation. 

The other seminary is not antagonistic to field activity but is 
limited in its ability to supply this opportunity for students be- 
cause of its location. 
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In two schools all the men are engaged in some type of field 
endeavor before completing their course. C)ne professor states 
that ^no man is permitted to graduate until he has done suc- 
cessfully some piece of practical work.” 

The kind of field activity in which students engage is, natu- 
rally, an important consideration. A considerable number are in 
pastorates, some are assistants and directors of religious educa- 
tion, while others are doing Sunday-school, social service, and 
boys* club work, and some are employed on jobs which have no 
obvious bearing upon their future professional careers.^ 

The field work of students is evidently not likely, as at pres- 
ent organized, to provide all the material needed for the study 
of professional ethics. 

Scope of Issues Treated 

There were no notes or outlines of courses available in most 
cases. When professors were pressed for material used, the follow- 
ing problems were mentioned as having been discussed: 

Marriage 

Funerals 

Financing the church 
Social and economic issues 
Political issues 

Service to community organizations and institutions 
F^ 

Special privileges 
Pastoral calling 
Church memb^ship classes 
Qburch disdpline 
Freedom of pulpit 
Plagiarism 

Transfer of church members 
Relatbns with predecessor and successor 
Recreation and vacation 

^/. the ol dus pix^lcni in Chai^cr Ten of TAe Education of American 
Ministers, Vol. m. 
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Home and family 
Publicity 
Keeping records 

Making reports to denominational officials 

Not all the above were raised by any one of the faculty men, 
however, and there was considerable variation in number of 
topics handled. To illustrate, the question of receiving fees is 
never discussed in one seminary (interdenominational). The 
professor interviewed states that the difference in denominational 
practice is the reason for this omission. Again, issues in connec- 
tion with transfer of church members are not brought before 
classes in another institution because of the fact that students in 
small pastorates have not met such problems and will not meet 
thend for a number of years. On the same ground, other im- 
portant topics are not touched upon in the latter school. 

Even greater variation seems to be present regarding sub- 
points dealt with under a general topic. On the question of po- 
litical and social issues, for example, while one man apparently 
does no more than lay down the principle of separation of 
church and state, another goes into the details of specific action, 
such as making investigations and working with labor unions. 

It was apparent in these interviews that no well thought out 
body of material is available and that there is no generally 
recognized practice regarding scope of issues to be treated. 

Method of Conducing Courses 

As to the way in which these materials are handled, the lec- 
ture and discussion methods seem to be used primarily. Refer- 
ence works are usually suggested and term papers on practical 
problems are occasionally required. From the description given 
by some professors of their teaching procedure, the lecture ap- 
j^endy consists largely of relating the experiences they have 
had in the pastorate, rather than of presenting an organized 
body of material. One states that it **i5 more or less of a running 
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talk and the men break in with comments ” He says further^ "I 
do not take up any question in this course that I have not dealt 
with in my own experience.” A second says his method is com- 
posed of “a series of talks and discussions” and that “perhaps 
some might be dignified by the term "lectures/ ” 

The discussions usually center around cases which have been 
contributed either by the professor or by students. Again, from 
their description, the presenting of cases appears to be more or 
less a recital of anecdotes. Not enough information concerning 
a case is given, it seems, to enable one to discover real issues. 
Whereas often only a few statements are devoted to the narra- 
tion of factors involved in a case, one notes that in the volume 
on legal ethics by Professor Hicks,^ several pages are sometimes 
given over to this purpose. 

Professors criticize the case method now and then on the 
ground that when a student solves one problem he is prone to 
assume otho* problems can be met in the same manner. A mis- 
omception <£ the use of case materials is apparently involved in 
this attack. Professor Taeusch clarifies the point when he says, 
*"Cases should be used, nc^ as the solution of problems but 
rather as the basis for development of issues.”® 

There seems also to be a tendency to state general principles 
only, without raising the undarlying issues. For example, con- 
cerning relations with fellow ministers, the statement that “a 
high professbnal code should prevail” covers the treatment of 
one man. But this appears to be little more than what students 
odl “nn^alizing.” Others, in the attempt to become more spe- 
cific, advise mar “not to interfere with members of another 
diurdb.” This generalized treatment would not reveal the in- 
trkate problems occasionally arising when one minister renders 
service to manbers of another church, nor would it indicate the 

'*Hkiks» Fredakk CX, Orgjomz^on and EtMcs of the Bench and Bar. 

fitom Carl F. Ta^isch» Associate Prefessor of Business Ethics, Harvatd 
Univei:^ Graduate School dE Badness Administration, under date of Febru- 
ary 8, i 954 . 
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underlying cause of difficulties in the transfer of church mem- 
bers, 

Valu^ of Teaching 

As already stated, the instruction in this area is generally re- 
garded as inadequate by the alumni of these institutions. They 
declare that ethical issues are seldom touched upon. Regarding 
the question of fees, one minister says, “We were led to consider 
that accepting them was a part of our compensation. The ethi- 
cal question was not raised.” On other topics, vital points are 
often not mentioned, according to the clergy. Concerning the 
question of marriage, attention for the most part was given to 
the method of conducting the ceremony. Where the church 
body holds a definite position on divorce, ministers state that 
also was presented. But many other phases of the marriage 
problem, such as interviewing, counselling, sex life, birth control, 
were left untouched. 

They likewise offer criticism of the teaching technique em- 
ployed in this department of the seminaries. It is intimated that 
professors tend merely to give advice on the basis of their ex- 
perience in the pastorate. A typical response regarding instruc- 
tion is that there was “nothing of any real practical importance, 
except a glimpse into the common practice of a few teaching 
preachers.” 

Professors, themselves, testified to the ineffectiveness of their 
teaching. One says he is unable to challenge students with these 
practical matters. Such discussions seem to them to be “trivial” 
and “foolish,” and unworthy of their consideration. A second 
refers to the difficulty of “putting things across to students.” He 
says that “they are not in the ministry five weeks before they 
begin to write back asking, What would you do in this case?* 
Usually we had had the case before the class but it didn’t regis- 
ter.” A third professor is of the opinion that unless students are 
&mg fidd work and have met the problems which are raised 
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in the class, discussion of these problems will be of little value 
to them. This professor therefore discusses only those issues 
which students have confronted in their pastorates. This pro- 
cedure^ however, seems to place a serious limitation upon the 
teaching of ministerial ethics, since, according to the testimony 
of the same man, many ethical issues do not occur in the more 
or less isolated communities of some student pastorates. Thus it 
appears that students are not made aware of many of these 
problems before graduation. 


The Teaching of Ethics in Other Professions 

From what has been said about the teaching of ethics in theo- 
logical schools and from the need for this teaching as shown by 
ministerial practice and opinion, a number of conclusions might 
be drawn which would have bearing on what the seminaries 
might and should do. Before attempting to draw up any such 
set of implications, it would be well to look a little more closely 
into the practice of other professional schools. 

Martin® reports three types of provision for teaching in this 
fidd: (i) definite courses are given by 42 per cent of the pro- 
fe^ional schools of eight professions; (2) specific treatment in 
other courses is given by 41 p-c.; and (3) incidental considera- 
tk>n in all courses is the method of treatment in 4 p.c. of the 
schools. In 13 p.c. no instruction is given in professional ethics. 

the 296 schools reporting definite courses in Martin’s 
^dy, 92 par cent require them of all students and 8 p.c. offer 
them as deedves. Schools departing most widely from the gen- 
eral practice of prescribing the subjea for all students are those 
of business and tcadiing. Fifty p.c. of the former and 35 px. of 
the latter ofier such courses as deedves. 

Although it is dear that the situation in theological education 

Martin, Hieoiforc in Teaching Profession,” Research BuHe-> 

1 m of the Na^hmd EduerUmn Assocti^m^ Vdi. IX, No. i, January, 193X. 
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is radically different, as regards the teaching of professional 
ethics, from that in other professions, nevertheless judgment 
among these other groups is by no means unanimously in favor 
of such 'teaching. At one time there seemed little need for teach- 
ing ethics to prospective lawyers, for example, and the issue was 
not raised. The young aspirant to the law profession secured 
work as a clerk ’with an active practitioner and studied law dur- 
ing spare hours. This practical and theoretical training equipped 
him technically for his own practice later, and at the same time, 
because of his intimate contact with his superior, he became ac- 
quainted with the ideals, traditions, and approved practices of 
the profession. In recent years, however, law schools have rapidly ’ 
developed, and because of the large number of men attending 
these schools, instruction has become impersonal. Thus little 
opportunity is offered for learning professional ideals through 
contact with professors. Ethical issues have also become dfficult 
to recognize on account of the growing complexity of legal 
problems and the close association of law with business inter- 
ests."^ 

These changed conditions have resulted in many la'wyers be- 
ing disbarred because of “pure ignorance*’ of the ideals and 
standards of their profession.® In turn they led many leaders in 
the law field to see the need of instructing students in the ap- 
proved procedures before they entered into active practice, and 
appeals were therefore sent to law schools asking them to intro- 
duce courses in legal ethics. 

These appeals arose from two sources. The first came from 
committees of ethics in various states which attempted to see 
that ^either by persuasion or by the compulsion of rules of 
a>urt, law schools expecting their certificate of graduation to be 
accepted by bar examiners , . . should prescribe and faithfully 
carry out a certain number of hours of lectures upon the subject 

Theodore 0 ., Op. dt., pp. 12-13. 

JuHijs Henry, The Law: Business or Profession?, p. 215. 
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of legal ethics.”^ The second source is that of the American Bar 
Association, which not only has adopted canons of ethics, but 
has recommended to the law schools of the United States that a 
course in legal ethics be placed in the curriculum as a ‘‘required 
subject” and that “systematic and definite instruction be given.”^^ 
Although J^sup tells us that these efforts were “ignored,” ap* 
parendy some definite results were achieved, for we note from 
Martinis study that 67 per cent of the law schools reported defi- 
nite courses in professional ethics. 

There is still considerable opposidon upon the part of some 
leaders in the law profession, however, to the teaching of pro- 
fessional ethics. It is the contention of this group that changing 
conditions have not increased the need for instruction; that law 
schools provide adequate training and experience to enable the 
student to secure knowledge of professional etiquette; that the 
primary requisite for a lawyer is to be a gendeman;^^ and that 
definite courses usually lack a relation to life, thus becoming un- 
interesting and ineflFective.^ 

There is a similar diversity of practice and opinion regarding 
instruction in professional ethics in schools of medicine. Accord- 
ing to hfcirtin, 43 per cent offer definite courses in the subject, 
28 p.c. provide for specific treatment in other courses, 9 p.c. give 
incidental consideration, and 20 p.c. make no provision for in- 
struction. One group considers the teaching of medical ethics 
imnece^ary and undesirable on the ground that the student 
absorbs his professional ideals in the school through contact 
with professors and continues to do so in later life through as- 
sociation with other physicians. 

A SGCxmd group, made up of equally influential leaders in the 
medical field, hold that the mass production of physicians has so 

Jessup, Henry Wynans, "Hie Etincs of tLe Legal Profession,” Annals of the 
American Acad^y of Pdincal and Sodal Science, xoz: May, 1922, p. 25. 

^^Archcr, Gleason L., ^Mctd Obligmons of the Lawyer, p. 35. 

^^C/. the view that the laimary rcqni^ of the nani^ is to be a Christian. 

I^Jardn, Iheodcae Op, p. 13. 
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obscured the stimulating contact o£ the student with the prac- 
titioner that a dejfinite course should be given in which the 
problems o£ pro£essional relationship are emphasized. 

Among the men who most strongly insist upon the teaching 
o£ this subject in medical schools are those who have introduced 
courses into their curricula and testify as to their value. 

As in law, those members of the medical profession who favor 
systematic ethical instruction are constantly urging that medical 
schools include this work in their program of studies. The 
Coimcil on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association at a business meeting on February 13, 1927, 
adopted a report which was later sent to all deans of medical 
schools urging them to include in the curriculum a course in 
medical ethics. 

Notwithstanding the efiForts made to encourage medical 
schools to introduce the teaching of ethics into their schedule, 
the opposition apparently still continues, and one-fifth of the 
schools offer no courses in this subject. 

It has been noted that there are three types of administrative 
provisions made for instruaion in professional ethics. All pro- 
visions, according to Martin, have criticisms levelled against 
them. The first, or incidental consideration, meets objection on 
the ground that treatment is usually accidental and thus often 
the ethical aspects are not dealt 'with at all. 

The second, that of dealing with the subject in connection 
with other courses, is criticized for the reason that it does not 
give suflBicient consideration to the many problems of profes- 
sional men today. It is thought that "the problems of profes- 
sional conduct are sufficiently numerous, important, and diffi- 
cult to warrant separate treatment in a definite, full-fledged 
course.”^^ 

In regard to the third, that of devoting full courses to the 
study, much of the objectk)n, aside from the view that courses 

Hxeodore D., Op. cit., p. 33. 
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are not needed seems to hinge around the difficulty of making 
the teaching vitaL This difficulty is especially apparent where 
students are divorced from the practical field. 

Experience in a number of law schools has shown that it is 
possible to treat ethics in connection with concrete cases and yet 
do so in a a>urse devoted entirely to the subject. Case materials 
are brought into the classroom with sufficient description to re- 
produce the setting from which the cases arise. To facilitate this 
procedure for teaching legal ethics. Professor Frederick C. Hicks 
of the Yale Law School has written a volume^^ in which cases 
are relied upon for basic materiaL Courses in legal ethics offered 
by the Harvard Law School and also by New York University 
and Columbia University Schools of Law are given largely from 
the case point of view.^^ 

Of the validity of the case method for teaching ethics. Profes- 
sor Richard C. Cabot said as early as 1926: "1 have already tried 
it out enough to convince me that it is the proper way to pro- 
ceed.’’ Rather than have a professor lay down ethical principles 
to the students, he says that principles of ethics will naturally be 
revealed in frank classroom discussion of concrete problems.^® 

It seems apparent^ in spite of statements to the contrary, that 
ethics can be taught in a regular course with a considerable 
degree of success, provided the practical situation is reproduced 
in which ethical issues occur. 

Implications for the Teaching of Ministerial Ethics 
*Ihe Need for Better Teaching 

Certain implicadons for the teaching of ministerial ethics may 
be drawn from the practices of ministers and from the present 
status of teaching. The Bxst has to do with the need for better 

Fredei^ C, Qt^amigd^on and ’EtUcs of the Bench and Bar, 
s^tmieixt m a letts^ fnaxi Carl F. Taeusch, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Ediics, Harvard Umversky Graduate Schoed Business Administration, 
under (fete of Fcbraary 8, J934. 

^^Adventures on the Bordedmds of BtMcs, pp. 70-71. 
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teaching. Evidence whidi points to this need has been gathered 
from a number of sources, which may be briefly reviewed: First, 
the fact that schools of other professions are trending toward the 
teaching of professional ethics. 

Second, the fact that theological schools at present do not offer 
courses in professional ethics. Any teaching of ministerial ethics 
that is done occxirs incidentally in connection with other courses. 
And since incidental treatment is usually accidental, many issues 
of ministerial ethics are probably never considered. 

Third, the inadequacy of present source materials. The works 
in the field of ministerial ethics arc based, for the most part, 
upon the personal experience and observation of the writers, 
and are not supported by a general study of the whole situation. 

Fourth, the limitation in the scope of issues treated by pro- 
fessors in their teaching. There is great variation in number and 
type of problems handled, and it is evident that no generally 
recognized practice exists in regard to topics to be dealt with. 

Fifth, the tendency to resort to anecdotes rather than to 
analyze well-developed cases, and to give advice in the form of 
platitudes rather than to help students deal intelligently with 
situations and the consequences of particular lines of action. 

Sixth, the fact that both ministers and professors object to the 
present instruction, the one group saying they were not taught, 
the other saying that when these same men were students they 
were not interested in being taught. Some state that teaching 
should be “definite and specific” and that “ministerial ethics 
ought to be a required course.” 

The seventh source of evidence of the need for better teach- 
ing is shown in the study of practices and attitudes of ministers 
on the field. Three major issues were reported as affecting ethi- 
cal practice, namely, the problem of insecurity versus conscience, 
the problem of individualism versus cooperation, and the prob- 
Iotl of Absolute versus relative moralities. K inadequate income 
and insecurity affect ministorial practice adversely, students 
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should be made aware o£ that fact, and, fiirther, the seminaries 
might well be expected to lead students to examine the various 
plans being tried and proposed for bringing sufficient income 
and security to the clergy. With regard to the problem of co- 
operation, it was shown that unless clergy within denominations 
and across denominational lines work together, certain issues of 
ministerial ethics cannot be dealt with satisfactorily. The semi- 
naries have the responsibiity of training students to think in 
terms of co-operation and to see the results of working together. 
In the case of the third problem it was indicated that different 
ethical theories held by ministers lead to conflicting practice. 
Seminaries should guide students in examining both theory and 
practice in order that they may see the results which conflicting 
theories produce. 

AdminisPrat^itre Provisions 

A second implication relates to the administrative provisions 
required for meeting the need for the teaching of ministerial 
ethics. In schools of eight professions some provision is usually 
made, and in 42 per cent of these schools definite curses, most 
dE which are rajuired of all students, are offered. 

In tha)logicai schools, lK)wevcr, no courses arc offered in the 
fidd of professional i^hics. Neither did the interviews with pro- 
fe^ms dE practical theology in the co<)perating seminaries reveal 
treatment ci. the subject in specific units of other courses. What 
teaching is done seems to be of the incidental type, which is in- 
;^iequate. The que^on arises as to what administrative provision 
should be made for this fidd of study in the seminaries. 1 £ inci- 
dtotal tieatHKat is umatidEactory, as we have concluded earlier, 
shatM seminaries be urged to inaugurate full courses in prof es- 
sicHial ethics a: would the subject be acfcquately handled in specific 
units of other emnses? 

the basis of the present evidence, it is impossible to draw 
definite conclusions in the matter. In schools other professions 
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a relatively even number follow the two types of practice. In 
theological seminaries apparently neither procedure has been tried. 
Thus one cannot determine the relative merits of the two meth- 
ods of handling the subject. Experimentation seems to be neces- 
sary in order to settle the question. But it might be fairly con- 
cluded that either full courses should be offered in the subject 
or specific units in other courses should be devoted to a considera- 
tion of ethical issues. In addition, it would still be possible to 
give incidental attention to ethical questions as they arise in con- 
nection with various courses. 

Need for Continmng Edtication 

A third implication of our study is concerned with the need 
for continuing education in professional ethics after leaving the 
seminary. This need is shown not only by the lack of ethical 
consciousness and by the variety of practice existing among men 
on the field, but it is also indicated by the feet that changing 
social conditions bring new problems for the ministry. For ex- 
ample, shifting population brings financial difficulties to some 
churches which at one time had no such problems, and, as has 
been stated earlier, finance affects the ethical practice of clergy- 
men. Ethical principles of action must be constructed, therefore^ 
to meet these new problems. Another factor which points to the 
need for continuing education is that certain issues do not seem 
vital to students while in the seminary because of their lack of 
experience. If teaching lacks vitality for student^ it will prob- 
ably have little influence on later practice. Hence the necessity 
for further consideration of ethics after the clergy have gone into 
the pastorate. 

The question arises as to what opportunities are available for 
providing ethical instruction to ministers on the field. Me^ngs 
of ministers and courses in summer schools are possibilities. The 
seminaries could wort with ministers in setting up programs 
for association meetings in which ethical prd)lems would be 
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(Xtn^ered, and they could also include (x>urses of ethical in- 
struction in their summer-school programs. Postgraduate study 
for ministers near the seminaries and extension courses for those 
at a distance might provide teaching in the ethical held. Ap- 
parendy none of these educational opportunities have been used 
fay the seminaries, according to the evidence, but the facts, on 
the other hand, seem to point d^nitdy to the need for some 
type of continuing education. 

The Need for Research 

The necessity for research in the field of ministerial ethics is a 
fourth implication dE this study. The need is demonstrated by 
the inadequacy of present source materials and also by the lack 
of any generally recognized practice regarding the scope of 
issues to be treated. That research would meet a felt need is 
likewise shown in the expressed desire of at least one professor 
for a volume of case materials. 

It seems to be inciimhoit upon the seminaries to exercise 
leadership in the work of research. Presumably they are equipped 
with men capable of making scientific investigations. At any rate^ 
it would app«u that seminary professors should be sufficiently 
awake to the {»oblems of men on the field to initiate projects of 
inquiry, if the need is evident 

As to a method df discovaing whether an investigation should 
be made in a particular field of ministerial practice one pro- 
cedure would be to set up committees on ethics. In discussing 
the personnel d such committees it was suggested that seminary 
profesors slmuld be included. If oRnmittees on ethics do not 
cxi^ within the precession at the present time, which seems to 
be truci perfaa{» lie fint rtep stmoinaries might take toward 
bringing abeut adequate research would be the organization of 
such committees. As these committees stuffied the probkms tC 
ministers on the fkid and attempted to wmk out prmdfdes of 
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action, the need for particular projects of inquiry would become 
evident 

From the results of study by these committees, and the more 
extensive investigations they might initiate there would gradu- 
ally be developed a body of materials for teaching. When vital 
issues are discovered, cases can be compiled revealing these issues, 
which can then be incorporated into a course of study, or set up as 
specific units to be included in other courses. 

Necessity of Practical Experience 

A fifth implication points to the value of practical esperience 
as an aid for teaching ministerial ethics. The evidence indicates 
that where students have done field work, teaching has more 
interest and value for them. One professor considers experience 
on the field so important for teaching that he raises only prob- 
lems which are encountered by men in their student pastorates. 
There seems also to be a trend toward incrcaang field work ac- 
tivity. But in so fer as it cannot be provided in connection tvith 
the present curriculum, the possibility of dealing adequately with 
ethical issues under seminary auspices would seem to be related 
to the possibility of introducing a fourth year into the seminary 
citniculum to be spent on the fidd, probably as an assistant to 
some successful pastor, and presumably between the present second 
and tiurd years of study. While agitation for this additional year 
has not come because of any interest in teaching ministerial 
ethics, yet it would be invaluable from that angles provided such 
teaching could be defimtdy associated with k. 

Type of Teaching Needed 

A sixth implication of our study concerns the type of teaching 
which should be done in the fidd of ministerial ethics. It is not 
necessary to repeat, the critidsms already rq)orted. They tend 
toward' the a>ndusk>n that properly developed case studies corn- 
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parable to those used in the teaching of legal ethics, are essen- 
tial as over against mere advice and anecdote based on the per- 
sonal experience of the instructor. Furthermore those 'who at- 
tempt to teach professional ethics should be capable of handling 
this material in such a way as to promote resourcefulness and 
ethical discrimination rather than mere conformity to uncriticized 
custom. 


Final Queries 

!• Can ministerial ethics be taught more adequately than is 
<h)ne at present in the theological seminaries? Evidence gath- 
ered from several sources suggests that this could be done. 

2. Should the subject be given in a full course or in specific 
tmits of other courses? Experimentation is needed to determine 
which is the better provision. There is still sufficient opportunity 
for incidental consideration in a number of courses, even though 
one of the above provisions is made. 

3. Should clergymen receive further ethical instruction after 
leaving the theological seminary, as m meetings of ministers, 
courses in summer schools, postgraduate study, or extension 
courses? 

4. Should re^arch be conducted in the field of ministerial 
ethics in order to devebp more adequate source materials for 
teaching? And if so, what responsibility for leadership in pursu- 
ing sdeatific inquiry seems to rest upon the theological semi- 
naries? Would <»rganizing of committees on ethics, made up 
dE representatives horn the pastorate, from the seminary feicul- 

and firom officials of church bodies, promote intelligent dis- 
cussion and res^udh? 

5. Should the problans of professional ^hics related to 
fieH work in such a way as to reveal significant issues and pro- 
vide adeqmte instruction for their consideration? 

6. Would it be hdlpfu! if those engaged in teaching ministerial 
^hics acquainted d^mselves with die best espericnce available^ 
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particularly in the proper use of cases, and develop among 
themselves both materials and methods commensurate with the 
difficulty and urgency the problems? 

7. Could individual ministers who are now concerned over 
the problems discussed in this book, all of which have been re- 
ported to the writers by men actively engaged in the leadership 
of local churches, find some way of combining their interests, 
either to secure immediate action in their associations, or to let 
the seminaries know fhe depth and extent of the need they 
themselves feel for more adequate teaching? Possibly this is a 
case where something tangible and effective could actually be 
accomplished by united action in the cause of professional in- 
t^ty. 
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bees 

License, regarded as si^&deat evidence 
eff fftness for marriage, see Marriage 
Lker^c^e, as evidence of prcffe^onal 
status, X98 

limitatioQ q£ numbers iff cle^ as aid 
to ^ofessional status, 195 £ 
Loesuton, effect on practice, regarding 
direct social action, 48; regarmng in- 
sdtQticmal service, 62; regarding 


marriage, 8, 9, 10, 32; regarding trans- 
fer of membtts, 98 ff., 105 f. 
Lotteries, 78 

Loyalties, as mark of a profession, 199 
£; narrow and broad, 179 ff.; see also 
Responsibility 

Lutheran, code, 202; standard on di- 
vorce, 19, 34; views on social action, 
49 £; see also Seminaries 

MacDonald, William, X99 
Marriage, birth control, 15; conflict of 
interest in, 4; considerations of fitness, 
10 ff.; co-operation among ministers 
and churches needed, 37 f. ; differences 
among graduates of various semina- 
ries, 6, 10; differences among rural, 
city and suburban ministers, 8, 9, 10; 
^ucadon for, 3, 25 ff.; effect of age 
of minister on practice, xo; effect of 
pooling of salaries on practice, 178; 
fees in, 4, 28, 36; see Perquisites; first 
marriages, 3 ff.; fitness for, ii, 13 
ff.; immediate marriage, 9; in case or 
pregnancy, 13; indifference as to 
standards, 4, 36; of believers, 7; of 
church membtts only, 5 ff.; of di- 
vorced persons, x8 ff.; see Divorce; of 
parishioners other ministers, see 
Service; of persons known to min- 
ister, 7, 8; of strangers, 3, 8, 9; sex 
education, 15 ff.; solving problems of 
ministerial jaracticc, 37 £; statement 
of Federal dbuncil Committee, 3, 16, 
184; sufficiency of license, 4, 10, ir, 
24, 36; uniformity in practice needed, 

htotin, Theodore D., ad, xifi, 217, 2x8, 
219 

May, Mark A., ati, 275, 196, 199 
McAfee, Cleland B., 210 
Medical schools, ethics in, 2x8 £ 
Membership, see Church membership 
Mental hygiene versus discipline, 89, 91 
M^tal reservations regardmg denomi- 
national dogmas, 94 
Methodist, code, 200; discipline, 2x0; 
standard on divorce, 34; sustenta- 
tion and brotherhood funds, 176 ff. 
See a^so Seminaries 
Minimum salary schedules^ iy6 
Ministers* meetings, 192 £ 

Moorhead, Minn., 201 
Moralizing in teaching of ethics, 2x4 
Mt. Airy, see Semioaties 
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National Education Association^ 153 
Ned, MHdrcd B., 198 
New Haven Association of Congrega* 
tional Ministers, 100 
New York County Lawyers* Associa- 
tion, 191 f. 

New York University Law School, 210 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica, 202 

Old folks, aid to, 65 
Organization, as a mark of a profes- 
sion, 138 f. 

Pageants and plays, 75 
Parties, 75 f. 

Perquisites, 142 as an issue, 173; as 
part of salary, 158; attitude of min- 
isters toward, 153 attitude of pub- 
lic toward, 156,* co-operation needed 
to diminate, 185; defense of fees for 
weddings, 143; differences among 
graduates of various seminaries, 145 
ff., 163; effect of pooling of salaries 
on, 178; fees as gifts, 157 for bap- 
tisms, 143, 144, 147 £.; for funerals, 
143, 144, 145 f.; for funerals through 
undertaker, 145 ££.; for sermons, lec- 
tures, talks, etc., 143, 144, 148; for 
weddings, 143 £.; objections to, 143 
£., 1^8 t; possibility and desirability 
of eliminating, 163 f,; prevalence of 
various practices, 143 a.; reasons for 
diversity in accepting, 148 ff. ; records 
of, 152; size, 152 f.; taxability of, 158; 
use of, 51 ff. 

Pew rents, 74 f. 

Physidans, compared with ministers, 
III, 164, 175, 173 
Pla;p and pageants, 75 
Political preaching, S0e Sodal consdous- 
ness 

Pool, 7S 

Pooling of ministerial support, 177 f. 
Poor, aid p, 65; opportunity to serve 

Prelecessor, fd^on to, 38 
I^gnancy, marriage in case of, 13 
Preparation for marriage, 100 Marriage 
Preparation for ministry, 136 f- 
PTesbyterian, code, 133, 201, 204 L; 
standard on divorce, 18, 34, 35; 000 
alf^ScmmaHes 

Bxsbytar of New York, 133, 201 
ftxssm mom congregadems, 50 f. 


Prisoners, aid to, 6$ 

Privileges, hnandaf, 123 ff.; as an issue, 
173 ; clergy fare, 130 ff. ; discounts, 124 
ff.; free service by doctors, 137 £.; re- 
duction in tuidon for children, 134 ff. 
Professional codes, 200 ff. 

Professional ethics, as taught in ten 
seminaries, 207 ff. ; as taught in other 
professions, 216 ff.; final queries, 226 
t; implicadons for seminaries, 220 ff. 
Professional reladons, 38 ff.; affected by 
compeddon, 180 £.; predecessor and 
successor, 38, 113 f.; service to mem- 
bers of other churches, 38, in ff.; 
transfer of members, 38 ffT 
Professional status of ministry, 133 ff.; 

criteria of, 134 ff.; versus calling, 133 
Professional training, 136 f. 

Prophetic preaching, 42 
Proselyting, 117, 121 
Psychology, 83, 31 

Race^prejudice, aid to victims of, 47, 66 
Raflfcs, 78 

Reduction in tuition for children, 134 
ff,; attitudes toward, 136; differences 
among graduates of various semi- 
naries, 134 ff.; issues regarding, 140 
Resentment, over transfer of members, 
108 

Responsibility of ministers, for achiev- 
ing professional status, 133 ff,; for 
elevation of standards, 131 ff.; g^- 
eral discussion of, 130 ff.; uncertain- 
ties regarding, 33, 54, 55 f., 67, 63 L, 
32 ff. 

Responsibility of seminaries for profes- 
sional ethics, 207 ff. 

R. £, X., 210 

Rights of individuals to services of 
minister, 1x3 ff., 118 f. 

Rockford, lU., 200 

Rock River Conference of the M. £« 
Church, 200 

R 61 es, ministers* various, 33, 55 
Ruml churches, versus dty and subur- 
ban, 100 Location 

•*SafcMarding Marriaces,** 3, x6, 184 
St. Mtfk*s Lutheran Qiurch, loz 
Salaries, schedules and standards, 175 
ff.; iva Perquisites 
Sales, 75 f . 

Savage, Theodore F., 133, 201 
Seminancs, differences among graduates 
of various, as to duties imposed on 
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church membcfs, 83 f.; as to fees for 
baptisms, 147 f.; as to fees for foacr- 
als, 145; as to iostitational calling, 
61; as to mamage practices, 3, 6, 10, 
zi, 22., 23, 14, 17 f., 31; as to need 

for investigating in ease of invest- 
ments, 74; as to pew rents, 74 
as to receiving discounts, 115 ff. ; as to 
receiving reduction in tuition, 134 ff., 
128; as to service to members of other 
hurdles, 113, iz8 f.; as to social con- 
sciousness and action, 49 ff,; as to 
staying in a denomination when dis- 
agreeing with its tenets, 91 ff. 
Seimnaries, list of co-operating, x 
Seminaries, > teaching of professional 
ethics in, ad, 207 ff., 220 ff. 

Servant, minister as, 39, 55 ff. 

Service, calling on memb^ of other 
churches andconducting funerals, iiz 
differences in practice among 
graduates of various seminaries, X13; 
officiating at weddings of membla^ of 
other churches, 117 ff.; rights of in- 
dividuals versus rights of pastors, 
113 ff., 118 f. See Community service 
Sex, education for marriage, see Mar- 
riage 

Sheep stealing, see Transfer of members 
Sick, the, see Community service, Sa:- 
vicc 

Sin versus sickness, 89, 91, 97 
Smoking, when against ue tenets of the 
churtii, 93 £ 

Social cemsdonsness, 39 ff.; controver- 
rial preaching, 42 ff.; differences 
among graduates of various semi- 
naries, 49 £; direct action, 40, 46 ff.; 
effeex or pooling of salaries on, 179; 
general principles, 40 £; metht^s o£ 
expecssmg, 40 ff. ; political preaching. 


w of speakers, 40, 43 
Social oe^ versus ab^ute standards. 


^B8L 

Socialist gccH^ use of, 40, 43 
Sociological impexmt in pto- 

£csd<md tdadtm^ 99, xiz, m 
Sources of inh^matitm, 5 
^pokaiK University, ministerial stu- 
nts* code, 203 


Standards, absolute, 188; elevation of, 
191 ff.; of chmrch membership, €9, 
81 ff.; of living, 176; of preparation 
for the ministry, 196 ft. See also 
Marriage 

State standards as to marriage, see 
Marriage, sufficiency of Hcensc; 
Divorce, state standards 
Stewardship, 75 £ 

Strangers^ marriage of, see Marriage 
Strikes, action in, 40, 47, 66 
Suburban diurchcs, versus city and 
rural, see Location 
Successor, relations to, 98 
Sustentation funds, 176 £ 

Taeusch, Carl R, no, 214, 12.0 
Theological education, study of, see 
May, Mark A.; professional training 
in, see Preparation for ministry 
Thomas, Norman, 46 
Tramps, church, 107 
Transfer of members, 98 ff.; effect of 
denominationalism on, 109 ff.; ef- 
fect of pooling of salaries on, 178; 
gcograptiical membership, 100 ff.; 
influence on denomination^ competi- 
tion on, 102 £; initiative with pas- 
tor, 100 ff.; initiative with prospec- 
tive member, 104 £ ; irritation and re- 
sentment over differences in practice, 
107 £; middle ground, 103; obtaining 
letter, 106 ff.; related to ovcrchurch- 
ine, 180; sheep stealing, 100, 104, in; 
urban-rural problem, 105 £ 

Underprivileged, aid to, 64 ff. 
Undertakers and ministers, 145 ff. 
Unemployed, aid to, 65 
Unitarian, code, 201 ; h£histerial Union, 
201 

Urban churches versus rural and subur- 
ban, see Location 


Weddings, see Marriage 
Wickey, N. J. Gould, 201 


Yale Divinity School, loi; Congrega- 
ticmal and other jpraduates compare, 
32 £ iW Seminaries 
Trie Law Sphod> 220 










